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Preface 


The  research  to  be  described  in  this  report  originated  in  the 
effort  to  utilize  the  motion  picture  medium  for  purposes  of  psych* 
ological  testing  and  examining  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  By  ex¬ 
tension,  the  original  research  came  to  be  concerned  with  addition¬ 
al  problems,  such  as  the  presentation  of  films  to  groups,  the 
problem  of  effective  instruction  by  means  of  projected  pictures 
and  films,  and  the  problem  of  the  representation  of  three-dimen¬ 
sional  space  by  pictures.  The  problems  encountered  were  relatively 
novel,  and  the  results  may  be  of  interest  to  civilian  psychologists, 
to  educators,  and  to  individuals  concerned  with  films,  as  well  as 
to  aviation  psychologists  themselves.  Training  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  made  use  of  pictorial  methods  on  a  vast  scale.  The  data 
to  be  reported  on  several  aspects  of  this  training  are  to  some 
extent  relevant  not  only  to  aviation  but  also  to  general  education 
and  to  the  theory  of  visual  learning. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  were 
performed  for  concrete  military  purposes  having  to  do  with  the 
selection  and  training  of  men  for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  re¬ 
ports  originally  submitted  were  written  with  those  purposes  in 
view.  The  present  account  includes  an  attempt  to  re  ^rpret 
these  data  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  and  to  point  out 
their  implications  in  other  fields.  Particularly  in  chapter  9  on 
the  perception  and  judgment  of  aerial  space,  and  in  chapter  10 
on  the  techniques  of  teaching  with  the  film  medium,  a  general 
and  theoretical  discussion  has  been  included.. 

The  accomplishments  to  be  recorded  were  the  product  of  the 
cooperation  and  the  energy  of  a  number  of  individuals.  Although 
credit  is  difficult  to  assign,  the  names  of  those  chiefly  responsible 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  chr.ptcr.  Special  acknowledg¬ 
ment  should  be  made  of  the  contribution  to  all  phases  of  the 
research  of  Robert  M.  Gagne,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Unit 

James  J.  Gibson, 

Lt.  Col.,  Air  Corps , 


Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  February  104$, 
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Historical  Background  of  Motion 
Picture  Testing  and  Research* 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

TEST  FILM  UNIT 

Establishment 

The  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  was  established  in  October 
1943  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  aa  a 
continuation,  with  specialized  functions,  of  the  Perceptual  Re¬ 
search  Unit  of  the  Psychological  Section,  Office  oft  the  Surgeon, 
Headquarters,  AAF  Training  Command,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  develop  the  work  already  begun  on  an 
experimental  program  of  motion  picture  test  construction  and 
on  allied  problems  involved  in  the  psychological  use  of  films.  It 
was  located  near  Hollywood  in  order  to  further  this  purpose.  The 
unit  was  attached  to  the  Station  Hospital,  Santa  Ana  Army  Air 
Base,  and  in  order  to  simplify  military  administration  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  unit  were  drawn  from  Psychological  Research  Unit 
No.  3  and,  in  this  period,  were  included  in  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  unit 

The  technical  direction  of  the  unit  was,  like  all  the  original  units 
of  the  AAF  Aviation  Psychology  Program,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Surgeon,  AAF  Training  Command.  On  1  November  1944, 
following  the  transfer  of  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Distribution  Command,  the  officer  personnel  of  the  unit 
were  transferred  to  Headquarters,  AAF  Western  Flying  Training 
Command.  Ten  enlisted  men  on  dutfPftitbJLhe  unit  were  also 
transferred  to  that  command  and  were  placed  on  detached  service 
at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
to  permit  the  unit  to  continue  to  be  housed  at  Santa  Ana  Army 
Air  Base.  In  October  1945,  the  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  unit  were  transferred  to  Headquarters,  AAF  Central  Flying 
Training  Command,  Randolph  Field,  Tex.,  but  remained  on  de¬ 
tached  service  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  unit  in  October  1943,  the 
production  of  films  for  motion  pictures  had  been  carried  out  by 
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arrangement  with  the  Motion  Picture  Branch  of  the  Technical 
Data  laboratory  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio.  After  that  time  films  for 
all  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  were  produced  by  the  AAF 
Motion  Picture  Unit,  Culver  City,  California,  the  producing 
studio  for  training  films  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  services  of 
this  agency  for  ihc  specialized  purpose  of  psychological  testing 
were  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Motion  Picture  Services  in 
Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces  in  Washington,  and  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Training  Aids  Division  (Office  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff  for  Training)  in  New  York,  which  had  charge  of 
training  films.  Production  of  the  aptitude  tests  was  carried  as 
“Special  Film  Project  No.  112.”  The  achievement  tests  in  aircraft 
recognition,  to  be  described,  were  classified  as  training  films  and 
each  test  was  given  a  training  film  production  number.  Other 
proficiency  tests  were  produced  individually  as  special  film 
nrojects. 

Nearly  all  film  production,  and  consequently  the  trying  out  of 
experimental  tests,  was  carried  out  on  standard  35-mm.  film, 
sound  being  added  to  the  film  at  a  later  stage  just  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  test.  The  standards  of  production  were  those  of  the 
large  commercial  studios.  Film  editing  and  cutting  was  per¬ 
formed  partly  at  Culver  City  and  partly  at  Santa  Ana.  Prelimin¬ 
ary  experimental  photography  and  experimental  administration 
of  tests  on  16-mm.  film  without  accompanying  sound  would  have 
been  desirable.  Such  photography  does  not  require  highly-trained 
professional  technicians  and  could  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  itself.  This  was,  however,  impossible 
during  1944  and  most  of  1945  because  of  the  shortage  of  the 
necessary  equipment.  After  obtaining  16-mm.  camera  equipment 
in  September  1945  some  experimental  photography  was  performed 
at  Santa  Ana. 

The  administration  of  experimental  tests  to  groups  of  preflight 
students  was  coordinated  with  that  of  Psychological  Research 
Unit  No.  3  when  that  unit  was  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base. 
Close  cooperation  existed  between  the  two  units  with  respect  to 
test  construction  and  exchange  of  services.  When  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Test  Film  Unit  was  first  activated,  the  continuation  of  the 
research  on  printed  perceptual  tests  originated  by  the  Perceptual 
Research  Unit  at  Forth  Worth  was  transferred  to  Psychological 
Research  Unit  No.  3  and  was  carried  out  by  that  unit  after  October 
1943. 

Administration  of  experimental  forms  of  aptitude  and  profi¬ 
ciency  tests  to  local  groups  was  no  longer  possible  following  the 
removal  of  the  Preflight  School  from  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base 
in  November  1944.  Consequently  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
of  the  unit  following  that  date  was  devoted  to  the  design  and  pro- 


duction  of  motion  picture  tests.  Preliminary  experimentation  to 
determine  typo  and  difficulty  of  items  was  carried  out  on  small 
groups  of  enlisted  men  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  but  adminis¬ 
tration  for  statist icr.l  analysis  bad  to  be  conducted  at  psycho¬ 
logical  units  located  at  centers  of  training  activity. 

Personnel 

All  members  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  were  engaged 
primarily  in  research,  although  various  members  specialized  to 
some  degree  in  film  editing,  still  and  motion-picture  photography, 
art  work  and  drafting,  film  projection,  statistical  analysis,  test 
construction,  training  experiments,  the  writing  of  scripts,  and  the 
composing  of  research  ropoi+s.  The  following  individuals  were 
the  relatively  permanent  members  of  the  organization: 


Rank  .  A'fMi  Army  Stria I  No. 

Lt  Col.  Gilson,  James  J . 0-901965 

Capt.  Eisenlerg,  Ralph  M .  0-562936 

1st  Lt.  Gagne,  Robert  M . 0-563064 

T/Sgt.  Borniucie.-,  Rusarll  W .  15076283 

S/Sgt.  Finnay,  Dsn  C .  39842343 

S/Sgt.  Wiejand,  E2warJ  C .  16077369 

S3t.  Class.-,  Nathan  I.1 .  32931276 

Sgt.  Lamkin,  Hibbard .  35529040 

Sgt.  Schafer,  Alfred  II . 39034559 

Cpl.  Banner-man,  E 2 ward  M .  39198852 

Cpl.  Borin,  Leighton  H .  17098303 

Cpl.  Slater,  Gerald  M . \ .  39552035 


The  following  individuals  were  members  of  the  organization  for 
shorter  periods  of  time: 


Rank  Same  Arm*  Serial  .V*. 

Major  Lehner,  George  F.  J .  0-1000257 

2d  Lt.  Orvis,  Clay  II .  17030003  (as  E/M) 

2d  Lt.  Tice,  Frederick  G . .  33528167  (as  E/M) 

S/Sgt.  Price,  Hubert  B . K .  19200376 

Pfc.  Ilacklarth,  Edward  A .  36746950 

Pfc.  Luft,  Joseph .  33537710 

Pfc.  Marion,  Arthur  J .  1611 1664 


Mission 

The  mission  of  the  unit  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  construction  of  motion  picture  tests  for  classification 
and  otl  3r  purposes. 

(2)  Research  on  motion  picture  and  photographic  methods  of 
psychological  testing  and  on  problems  of  administering  and 
scoring  motion  picture  tests. 

(3)  Research  on  training  problems  connected  with  or  amenable 
to  motion  picture  and  photographic  techniques  as  directed. 
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(4)  Advising,  editing,  and  cooperating  in  the  production  of 
films  for  test  development  in  any  units  of  the  AAF  Avia* 
tion  Psychology  Program. 

AREAS  OF  RESEARCH  i 

Research  Objectives 

The  aim  of  research,  generally,  was  the  establishing  of  facts  which 
might  lead  to  improved  methods  for  classification  and  training  of 
AAF  personnel.  The  area  of  facts  studied  was  one  which,  although 
it  cut  across  many  fields  of  psychology,  had  one  underlying  prob¬ 
lem  common  to  all  of  them — the  problem  of  what  might  be  called 
the  perception  of  pictures.  Pictures,  of  which  motion  pictures 
are  the  most  realistic  form,  offer  unexplored  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  psychological  tests  and  for  devising  methods 
of  training.  Pictorial  or  photographic  tests  had  already  demon¬ 
strated  their  usefulness,  and  presumably  motion  picture  tests 
might  have  even  greater  potential  value;  pictorial  and  motion 
picture  methods  of  training  were  likewise  known  to  be  highly 
effective  and  to  be  in  need  of  study.  The  AAF  had  adopted  for 
its  training  program  a  policy  of  “visual  education”  and  it  was 
therefore  important  to  look  for  the  psychological  principles  under¬ 
lying  this  rather  vague  slogan. 

Assumptions  and  Hypotheses 

Apart  from  the  specific  assumptions  involved  in  particular  pro¬ 
jects,  the  guiding  hypotheses  of  a  research  program  are  frequently 
not  explicitly  formulated.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  attempt  to  do 
so.  The  following  represent  a  number  of  general  hypotheses  gov- 
erruqg  the  research  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit: 

Tasks  performed  by  military  fliers  and  other  members 
of  the  aircrew  are  to  a  large  extent  visual  in  nature,  and, 
consequently,  tests  of  visual  and  spatial  perception  are 
important  for  measuring  aptitude  for  aircrew  duties. 

(2)  The  perceptual  discriminations  required  in  flying  can 
usefully  be  studied  by  a  combination  of  psychological 
methods:  first  the  making  of  job  analyses  of  the  task 
of  the  flier,  and  second  breaking  down  .these  descriptions 
in  terms  of  the  abstract  theory  of  perception. 

(3)  The  methods  of  the  psychophysical  experiments  are 
valuable  for  the  study  of  complex  visual  discriminations, 
and  are  in  some  ways  better  techniques  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  motion  picture  aptitude  tests  than  are  the  con¬ 
ventional  methods  used  in  constructing  printed  tests. 

(4)  The  devising  of  motion  picture  tests  should  be  confined 
to  those  functions  for  which  the  medium  is  uniquely 
adapted.  (The  unique  characteristics  of  the  motion  pic- 
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turo  medium  for  psychological  testing  arc  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter). 

(5)  The  kind  of  behavior  primarily  involved  in  the  task  of 
Hying  is  locomotion  in  space  and  on  that  account  is  ex* 
tended  in  time.  Hence,  the  performances  required  in  fly¬ 
ing  are  predominantly  characterized  by  motion,  by  being 
continuous,  and  by  possessing  tempo.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  g-o.'p  testing  is  concerned,  the  motion  picture  medium 
should  have  a  number  of  unique  advantages  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  non-academic  aptitudes  and  abilities  peculiar  to 
Hying  o.er  the  material  reproducible  in  printed  tests. 

Arcus  of  Research 

The  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  \va3  a  research  organization 
which  constructed  tests  but  did  not  administer  and  score  them  for 
purposes  of  sol  :ction  and  classification  of  students.  The  areas  of 
.  research  within  which  tests  could  be  constructed  were  theoretically 
unlimited.  Any  test  which  could  be  presented  on  film,  whether 
categorized  as  perceptual,  intellectual,  or  emotional,  could  haye 
been  attempted  if  the  test  were  needed.  Requests  for  tests,  or  the 
.filming  of  partially-completed  tests,  were  accepted  from  other 
units  of  the  AAF  Aviation  Psychology  Program  having  specialized 
fields  of  research.  Tests  were  devised  or  partially  developed  in 
such  fields  as  comprehension,  resistance  to  confusion,  and  per¬ 
formance  under  emotional  stress,  but  the  difficulty  of  such  re¬ 
search,  the  problem  of  adaptation  to  a  medium  still  being  explored, 
and  the  limited  experience  of  personnel  in  such  fields  of  research, 
combined  to  make  progress  in  these  areas  slower  than  in  the 
case  of  perceptual  tests. 

The  majority  of  the  tests  produced  were  therefore  perceptual 
in  nature  since  motion  pictures  have  their  most  obvious  applica¬ 
tion  in  this  field,  and  since  the  work  of  the  unit  was  originally  con¬ 
cerned  exclusively  with  pitch  tests.  It  was  also  concerned  with  a 
technique  or  method  of  testing,  the  motion  picture,  possessing  its 
own  characteristics  and  its  own  special  opportunities  for  psy¬ 
chological  investigation.  In  general,  the  research  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  bo  divided  into  general  parts:  Test  Development,  Train¬ 
ing  Research,  and  Problems  of  Technique. 

Test  Development 

The  most  important  research  objective  of  the  Film  Unit  was  the 
construction  of  motion  picture  tests  for  aircrew  classification  pur¬ 
poses.  The  general  procedure  was  to  formulate  a  hypothesis 
regarding  a  function  thought  to  be  valid  for  prediction  of  success 
in  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  aircrew  specialties,  1.  e.,  pilot, 
navigator,  or  bombardier.  The  test  was  next  put  together,  accord- 
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ing  to  methods  described  more  fully  in  a  following  chapter,  in  the 
effort  to  measure  the  desired  ability.  The  experimental  test  was 
administered  to  a  large  group  of  aviation  students  cither  while 
they  were  taking  the  official  classification  tests  or  during  an  early 
phase  of  their  training.  From  test  scores  thus  obtained  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  test  and  the  intercorrelations  with  the  tests  being  used 
for  classification  purposes  were  ascertained.  The  validity  of  the 
test  was  determined  by  correlating'  the  test  scores  with  success 
or  failure  in  later  phases  of  aircrew  training.  If  the  intercorrela- 
tions  of  the  test  with  the  classification  tests  were  low  ei  ough  and 
the  validity  of  the  test  high  enough  to  add  significantly  t>  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  .the  classification  battery,  the  test  was  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  classification  battery. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  individual  tests  are  to  be  found  in  a 
later  chapter.  However,  the  general  areas  in  which  tests  were 
constructed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tests  of  ability  to  judge  motion  and  locomotion.  Three  tests  . 
were  constructed  requiring  judgments  of  visual  motion  and  one 
which  required  judgments  of  one’s  own  motion  during  simulated 
flight.  The  last  of  these  involved  the  isolation,  control,  and  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  visual  cues  believed  to  be  primarily  the  basis  for. 
landing  an  airplane.  This  test  simulates  the  view  of  t!  e  field 
during  a  landing  glide.  The  film  was  produced  by  mi  'iature 
photography. 

2.  Tests  of  ability  to  judge  distance.  One  test  was  completed 
in  this  area,  after  considerable  research  and  the  construe!  ing  and 
trying  out  of  a  number  of  preliminary  tests. 

3.  Tests  for  orientation  in  space.  As  a  result  of  trying  out 
several  pictorial  types  of  test,  and  preliminary  research  with 
motion  picture  forms,  one  test  was  completed  for  the  ability  to 
maintain  orientation  in  the  air  after  a  series  of  turns,  and  another 
for  orientation  in  the  traffic  pattern. 

•i.  Tests  of  ability  to  perceive  slight  movement.  Since  the 
ability  to  synchronize  a  bombsight  depends  on  this  function,  two 
tests  were  constructed  in  this  area  after  an  attempt  to  isolate  the 
relevant  perceptual  variables  discoverable  in  the  job. 

5.  Tests  requiring  multiple  perception.  Two  tests  were  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  aim  of  measuring  a  pha  e  of  “alertness"  which 
was  repeatedly  emphasized  in  job  analyses  of  the  pilot’s  task.  This 
phase  appeared  to  be  the  ability  to  take  note  of  multiple  simul¬ 
taneous  stimuli  (such  as  instruments)  or  to  keep  in  mind  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diverse  sets  to  respond  to  these  stimuli.  Psychological 
theory  in  the  field  of  attention  being  inadequate,  however,  the 
analysis  could  not  be  clarified.  The  tests  were  finally  constructed 
as  copies  of  flying  situations,  only  partly  abstracted  from  reality. 
They  involved  reactions  to  a  schematic  instrument  panel  and  the 
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functions  were  loosely  called  “flexibility  of  attention**  and  “into 
gration  of  attention.** 

6.  Tests  involving  sequential  perception.  The  psychological 
aptitudes  or  functions  involved  in  the  perception  of  continuous 
changing  situations  are  likewise  not  well  understood.  Two  tests 
were  constructed,  however,  on  the  basis  of  an  abstract  stimulus 
situation.  They  involved  the  ability  to  put  together  successive 
partial  impressions  into  a  complete  visual  figure.  In  one  test  the 
figure  to  be  perceived  was  traced  by  a  moving  spot;  in  the  other 
it  was  exposed,  one  part  at  a  time,  through  a  slot  which  moved 
across  it 

7.  Tests  of  perceptual  speed.  One  test  was  constructed  in  this 
field.  It  required  the  subject  to  perceive  and  reproduce  a  visual 
pattern  exposed  for  a  very  brief  interval.  The  motion  picture 
method  makes  possible  the  control  of  exposure  intervals  in  group 
testing. 

8.  Tests  of  comprehension.  An  aptitude  test  was  devised  which 
was  analogous  to  reading-comprehension  tests  except  that  the 
material  was  presented  by  film.  The  ability  involved,  therefore, 
was  comprehension  of  audio-visual  material  of  the  sort  presented 
in  demonstrations  and  lectures  rather  than  of  the  written  material 
of  textbook  instruction. 

Training  Research 

The  mission  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  included,  in 
addition  to  construction  of  motion  picture  tests  for  classification 
purposes,  “research  on  training  problems  connected  with  or  amen¬ 
able  to  motion  picture  and  photographic  techniques.*’  The  two 
major  projects  in  training  research  were,  first,  the  construction  of 
proficiency  or  achievement  tests  in  motion  picture  form  and, 
second,  the  evaluation  of  training  procedures. 

Proficiency  Tests.  Two  proficiency  tests,  in  navigation  and  bom- 
bardicring,  were  undertaken  by  the  Film  Unit  in  collaboration 
with  research  units  of  the  AAF  Aviation  Psychology  Program  and 
were  constructed  to  meet  their  requirements.  These  were  the 
Navigation  Proficiency  Test  (Map  Reading  and  Dead  Reckoning) 
and  the  Target  Identification  Test.  In  addition,  the  training 
research  on  aircraft  recognition  conducted  by  the  unit  demon¬ 
strated  the  need  for  two  motion  picture  proficiency  tests  for 
evaluating  such  training.  These  tests  are  the  Aircraft  Recogni¬ 
tion  Proficiency  Examination,  Forms  A  and  B,  and  the  Aircraft 
Recognition  Proficiency  Examination  for  Flexible  Gunners. 

Evaluation  of  Training  Procedures.  The  two  major  projects  in 
research  on  the  evaluation  of  training  procedures  were,  first,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  aircraft  recognition  training,  and  second, 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Army  Air  Forces  training 
films. 
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In  both  undertakings  the  essential  problem  was  that  of  deter* 
mining  what  methods  or  techniques  of  training  (of  the  alternatives 
which  were  practicable)  were  the  most  effective  in  producing 
learning  by  the  trainees.  Doth  studies  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
criterion  for  learning,  and  therefore  involved  the  construction  of 
achievement  or  proficiency  tests.  The  experiments  carried  out 
consisted  of  the  setting  up  of  a  control  group  of  aviation  cadets 
who  were  trained  in  the  ordinary  way  (or,  on  occasion,  were 
given  no  training  with  the  technique  being  investigated),  and  one 
oi  more  experimental  groups  who  were  trained  by  a  different 
method  or  methods.  The  experimental  and  the  control  groups  were 
either  drawn  from  the  same  population  in  large  numbers,  or 
were  matched  for  proficiency  by  a  pretest.  At  the  end  of  the  train¬ 
ing  period,  both  groups  were  given  the  criterion  test  and  any 
differences  in  proficiency  were  evaluated. 

Problems  of  Technique 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  of  research,  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  study  was  made  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  device  for  psychological  testing  and  for  training.  A 
number  of  novel  problems  arose  in  connection  with  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  visual  stimulus  situations  by  the  method  of  taking  and 
projecting  motion  pictures.  A  number  of  other  problems  were 
studied  having  to  do  with  the  group  test  situation  in  which  a  com¬ 
mon  stimulus  object,  the  motion  picture  screen,  is  present  to 
all  testees  in  the  room  but  is  seen  at  different  distances  and  angles 
of  view  by  different  individuals  in  the  group  tested.  The  results 
of  these  studios  are  reported  in  the  appropriate  sections  later  in 
this  report 
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The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the 
Design  of  Psychological  Tests' 


A  motion  picture  film  including  sound  can  be  produced  only  by 
the  application  of  professional  technical  skills  and  at  some  ex* 
pcnsc.  With  respect  to  difficulty  and  expense  of  production,  motion 
picture  tests  stand  between  printed  tests  and  individual  apparatus 
tests.  With  respect  to  the  problems  involved  in  test  administra* 
tion,  motion  picture  testing  is  simpler  than  individual  testing, 
since  it  can  be  carried  out  with  groups,  but  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  group  testing,  it  involves  special  problems  such  as  the 
operation  of  a  projector  and  partial  illumination  of  the  testing 
room.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  important  to  design  motion  picture 
tests  only  for  such  functions  or  abilities  as  cannot  be  adequately 
measured  by  printed  tests.  • 

In  order  to  utilize  film  effectively  in  psychological  testing,  the 
characteristics  of  the  motion  picture  medium  must  be  understood. 
This  medium  makes  possible  a  novel  way  of  presenting  problems, 
events,  situations,  and  stimuli.  It  enables  the  psychologist  to  put 
to  his  group  of  observers  tasks  which  would  be  impossible  to" 
present  by  printed  or  pictorial  methods,  and  even  ones  which 
could  not  be  presented  by  an  apparatus,  or  a  miniature  situation, 
without  prohibitive  expense.  This  chapter  will  attempt  to  describe 
and  exemplify  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  motion  picture 
medium  for  psychological  purposes. 

For  use  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Frog-ram,  final  forms  of  15 
motion  picture  tests  were  produced,  of  which  12  are  aptitude  tests 
and  3  are  proficiency  tests.  Each  of  these  films  had  at  least  one 
and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  four  experimental  forms  from  which 
>  lection  of  items  for  the  final  form  was  made.  The  experience 
;  lined  in  the  design  and  construction  of  these  tests  by  personnel 
•  I  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit,  while  incomplete  in  many 
respects,  is  sufficient  to  permit  a  formulation  and  summary  of  the 
properties  of  motion  picture  testing  which  distinguish  it  from 
«'ther  forms  of  testing. 

Thu  <h:i|iUr  *«•.  |>i. |.t.c.|  l.y  ItoU-il  M.  Gnunr.  Kuwll  W.  Uoinrmrirr  »n*l  lh*  Mlltor. 
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INTRINSIC  AND  UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE  MEDIUM 


For  the  purpose  of  test  design,  motion  pictures  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  offer  four  major  possibilities  which  are  unique  in  con¬ 
trast  to  printed  tests.  These  are  movement,  sequence,  pacing,  and 
realism.  Any  of  these  characteristics  may  be  shown  to  be  an 
essential  factor  in  the  construction  of  a  particular  test  Although 
they  are  admittedly  interrelated,  they  will  be  described  in  order. 

Movement 

The  obvious  characteristic  which  may  be  possessed  by  the  stimu¬ 
lus  material  of  a  motion  picture  test  is  movement.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  two  different  and  distinct  kinds  of  movement-percep¬ 
tion  may  be  induced  on  the  screen,  movement  of  objects  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  observer  himself.  Particularly  in  the  latter  case,  the 
motion  picture  yields  an  enhanced  perception  of  the  three- 
dimensional  quality  of  the  space  portrayed  on  the  screen. 

The  representation  of  one  or  more  moving  objects  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  whenever  the  function  to  be  measured  requires  visual  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  speed  or  direction  of  motion.  In  Speed  Estimation 
Tests  CP205B-I,  CP205B-II,  and  CP205B-III,  for  example,  the 
aspect  of  movement  which  is  to  be  judged  is  velocity.  In  Speed 
Estimation  Test  II,  five  different  velocities  are  represented  which 
must  be  remembered  and  distinguished  from  one  another.  In 
Speed  Estimation  Tests  I  and  III  the  judgment  of  velocity  is  ob¬ 
tained  indirectly  by  requiring  an  estimation  of  the  point  of  coin¬ 
cidence  of  a  moving  object  with  (a)  a  stationary  event,  and 
(b)  another  moving  object,  respectively.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  possibilities  of  obtaining  judgments  of  velocity  which 
have  not  yet  been  employed  in  motion  picture  tests,  some  of  which 
are  indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  In  the  case  of  the 
Minimal  Movement  Test  CP213C  and  the  Drift  Direction  Test 
CP221B,  the  effort  is  made  to  measure  thresholds  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  motion  indirectly,  by  requiring  judgments  of  the  direction 
of  movement.  All  of  the  tests  mentioned  above,  and  other  tests 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  which  follows,  are  described  in 
chapters  5  and  6. 

A  second  and  equally  important  type  of  movement  which  may  be 
represented  in  motion  pictures  is  motion  of  the  observer ,  i.  e.,  of 
the  examinee.  By  putting  the  camera  in  place  of  the  observer  and 
moving  it  through  an  artificial  or  a  natural  environment,  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  visual  motion  is  imparted  to  the  observer  himself.  Since 
a  large  part  of  the  task  of  learning  to  fly  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
learning  to  judge  and  control  locomotion  in  a  new  kind  of  space, 
or  at  least  a  spatial  world  which  is  new  to  the  beginner,  the  useful- 
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ness  of  this  type  of  test  for  the  selection  of  pilots  should  in  theory 
be  great.  An  example  of  a  test  which  utilizes  this  characteristic 
of  motion  pictures  is  the  Landing  Judgment  Test  CP505E,  which 
was  designed  to  measure  the  individual's  ability  to  learn  to  make 
a  certain  type  of  judgment  required  in  landing  a  plane,  namely  a 
judgment  of  the  point  at  which  the  plane's  glide  is  aimed. 

Other  examples  of  the  utilization  of  the  movement  of  the  ob¬ 
server  may  be  found  in  two  additional  tests  by  the  Psychological 
Test  Film  Unit,  the  Flying  Orientation  Test  CP107A  and  the 
planned  but  unfinished  Following  Maneuvers  Test  CP532A.  The 
Flying  Orientation  Test  represents  the  travel  of  a  plane  over  the 
ground  in  an  artificially  complicated  flight  path,  as  might  be 
seen  by  an  observer  looking  down  from  the  plane;  the  Following 
Maneuvers  Test  provides  the  visual  experience  of  being  in  a  plane 
looking  forward  and  viewing  the  ground  and  horizon  during  cer¬ 
tain  simple  maneuvers.  Although  the  latter  test  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  a  comparison  of  its  characteristics  with  those  of  a  similar 
printed  test  is  significant  for  the  present  discussion. 

The  Following  Maneuvers  Test  is  intended  to  measure  the 
ability  to  acquire  the  "schema”  of  the  control  movements  of  an 
airplane  in  response  to  cues  from  an  unfamiliar  spatial  frame¬ 
work.  These  responses  are  necessary  for  controlling  the  flight  of 
an  airplane.  The  movements  of  horizon  and  terrain  on  the  screen 
represent  the  visual  experience  which  the  examinee  would  have 
if  he  were  in  a  real  plane  performing  simple  maneuvers.  In 
response  to  the  view  presented,  the  subject  records  the  appropriate 
movements  of  stick  and  rudder  on  a  special  overprinted  answer 
sheet  on  which  these  responses  have  been  schematically  repre¬ 
sented.  A  printed  test,  proposed  by  Psychological  Research  Unit 
No.  3,  a  revised  form  of  Flight  Orientation  Test  CP528A,  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  motion  picture  test,  particularly  since 
both  utilize  the  same  responses  and  method  of  recording.  In  the 
printed  form,  each  item  consists  of  a  sequence  of  stationary  views, 
printed  from  left  to  right,  of  the  horizon  and  terrain,  as  seen 
from  the  cockpit  in  successive  stages  of  movement  through  the 
maneuver.  It  is  apparent  that  the  situation  presented  by  the 
printed  form  is  one  that  requires  the  examinee  to  interpret  these 
still  pictures  as  moving,  whereas  the  motion  picture  test  enables 
him  to  perceive  the  motion  directly. 

Since  the  types  of  movement  presented  in  motion  picture  test 
items  can  include  synthetic  motions  by  the  use  of  special  effects 
photography  and  frame-by-frame  photography,  the  test  designer 
has  at  his  command  a  rather  complete  control  of  the  movement 
stimulus.  He  can  plan  and  translate  onto  film  any  kind  of  motion 
he  wishes  to  present,  includihg  both  natural  and  artificial  locomo- 
.  tion  of  the  observer. 
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Sequence 

A  second  type  of  unique  material  which  may  be  presented  b> 
motion  pictures  consists  of  items  within  which  a  temporal  sequence 
of  events  must  be  perceived  by  the  examinee.  The  sequence  may 
be  discontinuous,  in  which  case  a  scries  of  discrete  stimuli  are 
shown  in  orderly  succession,  or  it  may  be  continuous,  in  which 
case  the  parts  of  the  sequence  change  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  item  presented.  In  the  latter  case,  although  movement 
is  present,  it  is  not  the  factor  which  is  being  judged. 

An  example  of  the  presentation  of  a  discrete  sequence  is  a  test 
of  immediate  memory  span  for  digits  or  verbal  material,  in  which 
elements  arc  presented  in  successive  controlled  exposures  and  in 
which  the  order  of  the  elements  is  important.  Measurement  of  this 
sort  is  ordinarily  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory  with  the  use 
of  various  exposure  devices.  The  motion  picture  film  and  the 
projector  simply  afford  the  possibility  of  standardized  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  tests  to  groups  of  individuals. 

Items  which  have  the  characteristic  of  continuous  sequence  are 
particularly  adaptable  for  motion  picture  presentation.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  of  item  are  to  be  found  in  the  Successive  Per¬ 
ception  Tests  CP509C-I  and  CP509C-II.  In  the  former,  a  black 
and  white  pattern  is  seen,  a  small  part  at  a  time,  through  a  slot 
which  moves  continuously  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 
The  task  is  one  of  perceiving  the  total  pattern,  whose  parts  have 
been  seen  in  successive  impressions,  and  identifying  it  from  five 
alternative  patterns  simultaneously  presented.  In  Successive  Per¬ 
ception  Test  II,  a  spot  moves  through  an  irregular  path  on  the 
screen,  and  the  pattern  made  by  the  total  path  must  be  visualized 
by  the  examinee  and  chosen  out  of  five  alternatives.  Many  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  relatively  simple  items  of  the  tests  just  described  may. 
of  course,  be  obtained.  As  in  the  case  of  motion,  the  characteristic 
of  sequence  may  be  necessary  for  a  test  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  reproduce  the  essential  stimulus  conditions  of  the  job 
itself'.  Many  tasks  performed  by  aircrew  members  include  the 
element  of  sequence.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  ability  to 
learn  a  procedure,  in  which  a  number  of  acts  must  be  carried  out 
in  a  particular  order.  The  general  function  involved  in  such  tests 
might  be  said  to  be  the  comprehending  of  temporal  rather  than 
spatial  patterns. 


Pucing 

A  third  unique  characteristic  of  motion  pictures  is  pacing,  or 
the  tempo  of  the  elements  presented.  Broadly  defined,  pacing  im¬ 
plies  control  over  all  temporal ’aspects  of  the  test  material.  In  the 
case  of  any  particular  test,  temporal  control  may  be  applied  to  the 
stimulus-interval,  to  the  response  interval,  or  to  both.  In  some 
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cases  it  may  be  desired  to  have  the  test  duplicate  as  exactly  as 
possible  the  pace  or  tempo  of  the  job  itself ;  in  others  it  may  be 
necessary  to  abstract  flora  the  job  situation  some  psychological 
function  best  measured  by  items  which  do  not  follow  the  temporal 
characteristics  ol  the  job  itself.  An  artificial  pace  can  be  set  by 
the  test  designer. 

Fucing  Which  Duplicates  That  of  the  Job.  For  the  construction 
of  proficiency  tests,  the  clement  of  pacing  may  make  the  difference 
between  an  adequate  and  an  inadequate  measure.  For  example, 
the  job  of  pilotage  requires  the  navigator  to  locate  his  position  on 
a  map  by  observing  terrain  which  is  continually  moving,  and  on 
which  any  particular  reference  point  can  be  seen  for  only  a  few 
minutes.  In  this  situation  the  navigator  is  reacting  to  a  sequence 
of  events  in  time,  a  sequence  which  would  bo  destroyed  by  break¬ 
ing  up  the  material  in  order  to  form  items.  Presenting  this  sort 
of  test  by  means  of  still  photographs,  even  in  a  time-limit  test,  fails 
to  duplicate  the  paced  nature  of  the  navigator’s  task.  The  only 
accurate  means  of  representation  of  paced  tasks  of  this  nature  is 
the  motion  picture,  or  a  device  which  possesses  its  characteristics 
as  do  some  “trainers.” 

An  example  of  a  test  which  presents  the  same  pacing  as  that 
of  the  job  itself  is  the  Navigation  Proficiency  Test  (Map  Reading 
and  Dead  Reckoning)  in  which  the  tempo  and  the  sequence  of 
events  were  made  to  correspond  closely  to  those  of  an  actual  navi¬ 
gation  practice  mission.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  have  “items” 
uf  the  usual  sort  in  a  test  such  as  this  without  interrupting  the 
sequence  and  disturbing  the  natural  pace  of  the  navigator’s  task. 
Consequently,  in  the  case  of  the  test  described,  measurement  is 
accomplished  by  requiring  the  examinee  to  keep  a  log  just  as  he 
would  in  flight,  which  is  later  objectively  scored  by  hand. 

Artificial  Pacing.  Various  degrees  of  departure  from  the  exact 
duplication  of  the  temporal  aspects  of  the  job  may  be  employed  in 
devising  a  test.  One  possibility  is  exemplified  by  the  Flexibility  of 
Attention  (CP-1 11 E)  and  Integration  of  Attention  (CP-llliA) 
tests,  in  which  the  pace  is  speeded  by  requiring  that  a  number  of. 
disparate  events,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  be  observed  and 
recorded  by  the  "subject  within  12-second  phases.  The  natural 
irregularity  of  the  temporal  sequence  of  such  jobs  ns  keeping 
watch  over  a  complex  instrument  panel  is  maintained  in  these 
tests,  but  the  increased  pace  of  the  test  makes  possible  a  large 
number  of  responses  within  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  simulates 
the  pace  of  the  job  itself  in  times  of  emergency. 

A  second  example  of  a  test  in  which  the  natural  pacing  of  the  job 
is  altered  to  permit  treater  scoring  possibilities  is  the  Target 
Identification  Test.  In  this  case  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
approach  of  a  bombardier  to  the  target  is  interrupted  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  stop-frame  shots  of  the  terrain  ahead,  each  with  a  super¬ 
imposed  lettered  grid  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  examinee  to 
note  the  location  of  the  target  if  he  has  identified  it,  and  then  to 
record  the  appropriate  letter.  While  the  pacing  of  the  approach  to 
the  target  is  duplicated,  the  introduction  of  stop-frames  of  the 
terrain  makes  possible  the  measurement  of  various  degrees  of  suc- 
ccss  in  identifying  the  target  for  which  the  bombardier  has  been 
briefed. 

In  the  Landing  Orientation  Test  CP106A  the  examinee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  and  remember  the  appearance  of  a  landing  field 
at  a  specific  point  in  the  traffic  pattern.  The  specific  point  to  be 
learned  and  remembered  is  signaled  by  voice  recorded  on  the 
sound  track.  After  having  observed  this  point  during  a  normally¬ 
paced  flight  in  the  traffic  circuit,  th*e  subject  is  required  to  identify 
it  as  falling  within  one  of  five  successive  intervals,  A,  B,  C,  D,  or 
E,  which  are  announced  during  a  repetition  of  the  same  flight.  It 
will  be  noted  that  an  essential  characteristic  of  this  technique  is 
the  presentation  of  the  alternative  responses  sequentially,  rather 
than  simultaneously,  which  permits  the  natural  pacing  inherent  in 
the  job  itself  to  be  maintained  in  the  test  situation.  The  discrimin¬ 
ation  required  in  this  test  is  one  involving  the  right  moment  at 
which  something  is  to  be  done.  In  flying,  as  in  any  performance 
which  is  extended  in  time,  the  choice  of  the  right  moment  for 
action  in  adjustment  to  a  changing  situation  is  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  job,  and  aptitude  for  this  type  of  judgment  can  scarcely 
be  measured  except  by  reproducing  the  changing  situation  with 
film.  The  ability  to  react  at  the  right  time  is,  in  fact,  very  close  to 
what  is  often  meant  by  the  general  term  “judgment”  in  flying. 

Controlled  Pacing  of  Items  and  Responses.  Some  types  of  tests 
require  arbitrarily  controlled  presentation-time  of  both  items  and 
response  periods.  Such  control  is  possible  in  motion  picture  tests. 
However,  the  greatest  importance  of  controlled  speed  of  item 
presentation  lies  in  its  use  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  any  one 
of  a  number  of  perceptual  and  intellectual  functions.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  speed  of  response  for  each  item  individually  is  of 
unique  usefulness  in  designing  tests  which  measure  speed  of  reac¬ 
tion,  or  performance  under  pressure  of  speed. 

1.  Control  of  Interval  for  Item  Presentation.  An  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  speed  of  item  presentation  may  be  controlled 
is  provided  by  the  Plane  Formation  Test  CP805C  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  a  kind  of  perceptual  speed.  Each  item  of  this 
test  consists  of  a  brief  exposure  of  a  pattern  made  up  of  five  small 
airplanes.  The  subject  is  required  to  reproduce  this  pattern  by 
marks  on  his  answer  sheet  during  the  response  period.  A  printed 
perceptual  test  can  be  “speeded”  only  by  imposing  a  time  limit  on 
the  items  as  a  group  and  measuring  speed  by  scoring  the  number 
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of  items  completed.  The  above  test  imposes  a  time  limit  on  each 
item  individually.  All  subjects  have  an  equal  chance  at  every  item. 
Since  the  exposure  interval  is  shortened  progressively  throughout 
the  test,  quickness  of  perception  is  measured  directly. 

A  second  example  where  a  minimum  speed  requirement  on  each 
item  is  an  important  factor  is  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency 
Examination.  It  was  believed  by  the  authorities  responsible  for 
aircraft  recognition  training  and  by  the  Film  Unit  that  the  job  of 
recognition  could  be  most  realistically  represented  by  short  motion 
picture  views  of  airplanes  in  flight.  This  method  was  in  contrast 
to  the  existing  practice  of  presenting  either  motionless  views  for 
split-second  intervals  or  else  silhouette  views  for  indefinitely  long 
intervals.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  this  test  attempted  to  duplicate 
the  pacing  of  the  job  itself.  Views  of  the  aircraft  to  be  recognized 
were  presented,  in  motion,  for  intervals  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2-4  seconds. 

2.  Control  of  Interval  for  Recording  Responses .  In  the 
majority  of  motion  picture  tests  to  be  described  in  this  report  the 
interval  for  recording  responses  on  standard  answer  sheets  lasts 
for  5  to  8  seconds,  or  long  enough  to  permit  even  the  slowest  sub¬ 
ject  to  mark  his  answer.  The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
interval  was  obtained  by  experiment.  The  possibilities  for  testing 
which  would  result  from  shortening  this  response  time  have  not 
been  fully  explored. 

One  possible  use  for  speeded  response  intervals  would  be  in  a 
test  which  measures  ability  to  perform  some  intellectual  or  per¬ 
ceptual  task  under  the  pressure  of  limited  time.  The  ordinary 
speeded  printed  test  undoubtedly  induces  this  feeling  of  “pressure” 
in  the  subject;  however,  the  motion  picture  test  makes  possible 
the  inducing  of  this  “pressure”  on  every  single  item.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  more  consistent  measure  of  ability  to  perform  a 
particular  function  under  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  a  motion 
picture  test.  However,  in  order  for  such  consistency  to  be  achieved, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  length  of  the  response  period  carefully. 
If  the  period  is  too  short  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  level  of  the 
items,  the  “pressure”  may  become  frustration,  and  other  factors 
such  as  emotional  confusion  may  be  added  to  the  situation  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  measurement  of  the  desired  function. 

This  suggests,  however,  a  second  and  perhaps  more  useful  possi¬ 
bility  of  measurement  which  results  from  the  shortening  of  the 
time  allowed  for  responses,  i.  e.,  the  function  which  may  be  termed 
“resistance  to  frustration”  or  “efficiency  under  stress.”  The  stress 
would  be  provided  by  response  periods  so  short  that  they  make  it 
impossible  for  responses  to  be  made  and  recorded.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  test,  too,  the  regulation  of  the  response  periods  in  relation 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  items  must  be  carefully  undertaken,  for  if 
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they  are  too  short  they  will  cause  the  subject  to  give  up  the  task 
entirely.  This  result  is  not  desirable,  since  it  does  not  permit  dis¬ 
criminative  measurement  of  the  desired  function  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  (although  it  may  be  desirable  to  discriminate  between  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  “give  up”).  So  far  as  possible, 
examinees  should  be  maneuvered  into  an  attitude  of  perseverance 
at  the  task  throughout  the  entire  test,  so  that  any  decrease  in  effi¬ 
ciency  produced  by  discouragement  or  frustration  will  be  differ¬ 
entially  revealed  in  the  scores.  The  individual  tasks,  then,  must 
not  appear  insoluble,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  actually  be 
so  difficult  that  genuine  discouragement  or  frustration  is  produced. 
It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  demonstrate  that  a  low  degree  of 
correlation  exists  between  the  speeded  and  unspeeded  task  before 
the  hypothesis  can  be  accepted  that  speeding  produces  an  inde¬ 
pendent  stress  effect 

Self -Paced  Tests  and  Unpaced  Tests.  A  self-paced  test  is  one  in 
which  the  correct  response  to  one  item  automatically  produces  the 
presentation  of  the  next  item.  The  ordinary  printed  test  is  not 
self-paced  in  the  precise  sense  of  this  definition;  it  is  not  paced 
at  all.  Although  the  individual  may  adopt  the  fastest  tempo  of 
which  he  is  capable  in  attacking  each  item,  he  can  voluntarily 
omit  items,  and  his  proceeding  from  one  item  to  the  next  is  not 
determined  by  the  correctness  of  his  response.  A  truly  self-paced 
tost  must  be  an  individual  test,  e.  g.,  an  apparatus  test,  an  example 
of  which  is  the  SAM  Complex  Coordination  Test  CM701A.  A 
motion  picture  test  for  testing  groups  of  subjects  cannot  be  self- 
paced. 

The  natural  result  of  the  construction  of  the  usual  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  whether  or  not  a  psychological  test,  is  that  it  pojseses  a 
specific  tempo  or  pace.  In  fact,  an  important  contribution  which 
motion  pictures  can  make  to  a  testing  program,  as  previously  indi¬ 
cated,  is  that  of  making  possible  the  presentation  of  externally- 
imposed  pacing,  whether  this  be  the  “natural”  pacing  of  the  task, 
or  some  “controlled”  pacing  imposed  by  the  test  constructor  tc 
measure  some  particular  function. 

Realism 

Although  the  objects  and  events  presented  in  motion  picture 
form  are  not  fully  “real”  they  approximate  reality  more  nearly 
than  do  ordinary  photographs  and  pictures  or  verbal  descriptions. 
By  moving,  they  become  animated  i.  e.,  alive.  This  tendency  for 
scenes  on  the  screen  to  appear  real  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
designing  certain  types  of  tests.  To  a*  great  extent,  the  observer 
loses  himself  in  the  scene,  i.  c.,  locates  himself  in  the  environment 
and  in  the  situation  being  portrayed.  This  attitude  of  “being  there 
and  seeing  it  happen"  is  compelling;  it  can  only  be  overcome  by 
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deliberately  attending  to  the  frame  of  the  screen  image  or  to 
objects  in  the  projection  room.  This  tendency  to  adopt  the  atti- 
ttide  of  reality  is  much  more  striking  in  motion  pictures  than  in 
any  other  form  of  pictorial  or  photographic  representation. 

Participation  by  the  observer  in  the  situation  being  portrayed 
can  be  enhanced  by  a  number  of  camera  techniques.  The  location 
of  the  camera  in  the  scene  photographed  can  be  such  as  to  make 
the  observer  see  what  a  participant  sees.  For  example,  one  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  experience  what  the  paratrooper  experiences 
as  he  makes  his  jump  if  the  camera  looks  out  and  down  through 
the  door  of  the  plane  than  is  the  case  if  the  camera  takes  the  point 
of  view  of  a  mere  onlooker  or  observer.  If  the  camera  moves  and 
shifts  its  view  appropriately,  the  onlooker  can  be  made  to  identify 
himself  with  an  active  participant  in  the  situation  and  to  do  what 
he  does,  firing  at  enemy  fighter  planes  or  even  fighting  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  This  use  of  the  camera  as  a  participant  is  in  con* 
trast  with  its  more  frequent  use  as  a  story-telling  agent  in  enter¬ 
tainment  films. 

This  characteristic  of  the  motion  picture  medium  is  probably  of 
most  importance  for  test  construction  in  the  field  of  personality 
and  emotion.  Provided  a  high  degree  of  participation  by  the 
examinee  in  the  scene  can  be  assured,  his  reactions  to  a  variety  of 
potentially  emotional  situations  can  be  measured  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  As  with  other  types  of  tests  in  this  field,  the  out¬ 
standing  difficulty  comes  from  the  necessity  of  insuring  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  stimulating  situation.  In  tests  for  measuring  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  induced  emotional  states,  for  example,  the  usual  procedure 
is  first  to  apply  the  emotional  stimulus  and  immediately  thereafter 
to  measure  the  amount  of  change  in  some  unrelated  intellectual  or 
motor  activity.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Steadiness  Under  Pressure 
Tost  CE211A,  the  emotion-inducing  stimulus  is  given  simultan¬ 
eously  with  the  measurements.  However,  in  both  instances,  there 
exists  the  possibility  that  the  subject  will  be  able  to  dissociate  the 
two  activities  or  to  concentrate  on  the  task  and  disregard  the  dis¬ 
traction,  and  this  fact  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  expected  effect. 

One  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  at  least  in  large 
measure,  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  motion  pictures.  The 
emotion-inducing  stimulus  may  be  a  complex  scene  in  which  at  the 
same  time  a  high  degree  of  participation  is  induced  in  the  observer. 
Since  the  presentation  is  relatively  complex,  the  efficiency  of  a 
variety  of  types  of  performance,  such  as  observation,  distribution 
of  attention,  or  memory,  may  be  tested  by  utilizing  the  content  of 
the  scene  itself.  This  method,  therefore,  accomplishes  two  things: 
fa)  it  facilitates  the  participation  of  the  examinee  in  the  scene, 
••a  nee  it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  task  (of  observation,  for 
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example)  without  watching;  and  (b)  it  prevents  the  examinee 
from  dissociating  the  emotional  stimulus  from  the  task,  since  both 
are  given  by  the  same  material.  The  method  outlined  has  not  been 
employed  in  test  construction,  nor  have  all  its  possibilities  been 
experimentally  explored.  The  usefulness  of  this  characteristic  of 
motion  pictures  appears  to  be  promising  in  the  field  of  personality 
test  construction,  the  tendency  to  participate  in  the  motion  picture 
scene  is  a  fact  which  could  usefully  be  exploited  in  work  with 
projective  methods  and  in  efforts  to  measure  social  attitudes  and 
social  perception. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MOTION  PICTURES  WHICH  PERMIT 
CONTROL  OF  THE  GROUP  TEST  SITUATION 

Control  of  the  Instructions  for  the  Test 

Instructions  may  be  presented  in  three  different  ways  with 
motion  picture  tests:  they  may  occur  simply  as  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  appearing  on  the  screen,  as  printed  instructions  with  accom¬ 
panying  voice  (sound  track),  or  they  may  be  presented  only  by 
voice  and  supplemented  by  explanatory  action  on  the  screen. 

The  second  method  of  presentation  resembles  that  of  printed 
tests,  when  the  administrator  reads  the  instructions  along  with  ; 
the  examinee.  For  many  types  of  test,  the  third  type  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  voice  accompanied  by  action  on  the  screen,  can  be  extremely 
useful.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  function  to  be  measured 
involves  motion,  or  complex  types  of  visualization,  or  changing 
events.  Such  tasks  can  be  presented  more  rapidly  and  understood 
more  easily  when  animated  or  action  scenes  are  shown  accom¬ 
panied  by  voice  than  when  printed  instructions  are  employed. 
Some  of  the  tasks  presented  in  motion  picture  tests  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way. 

The  instructions  presented  orally  through  the  sound  track  are, 
of  course,  perfectly  standardized  with  respect  to  wording  and 
emphasis  for  each  administration  and  for  every  copy  of  a  motion  i 
picture  test.  The  diction  and  enunciation  of  instructions  given 
by  sound  track  are  usually  of  high  quality,  since  they  are  spoken  i 
by  carefully  rehearsed  professional  narrators.  In  the  case  of 
motion  picture  tests,  furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  repeat,  change, 
or  emphasize  certain  portions  of  the  instructions  at  appropria 
intervals  during  the  test  itself.  This  can  be  done  without  serious 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  test,  since  all  subjects  are  at 
the  same  stage  of  progress.  Such  a  device  is  useful  for  insuring 
understanding  of  the  task  when  a  modification  is  introduced. 

Test  Administration 

Since  complete  instructions  for  taking  a  motion  picture  test  may 
be  included  in  the  film  itself,  the  duties  of  the  test  administrator 
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arc  maieriany  reuuwi.  t  uik  minis  are  auiomaucaily  standardized 
without  use  of  a  stop  watch  and  without  risk  of  error  on  the  part 
of  the  test  administrator.  Rccauso  of  this  standardization,  some 
of  the  less  well-defined  effects  of  the  examiner-examinee  relation¬ 
ship  arc  also  excluded.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  general  whether 
this  factor  is  or  is  not  advantageous  in  administration,  since  it 
may  vary  with  the  particular  test  employed. 

Since  the  items  of  a  motion  picture  test  arc  projected  on  the 
screen,  and  since  the  tempo  of  the  test  is  the  same  for  all,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  examinees  to  try  to  observe  the  progress  of  his  neighbors 
is  absent,  and  the  risk  of  cheating  is  reduced.  There  is  still,  of 
course,  the  temptation  to  look  at  another’s  answer  to  a  specific 
item  when  one  is  unsure  of  the  correct  response,  but  the  interval 
for  recording  responses  (in  the  tests  already  constructed)  is  such 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  do  this  successfully.  After  any  brief 
period  of  uncertainty,  there  is  not  enough  time  to  locate  and  copy 
the  response  from  a  neighbor’s  answer  sheet  before  the  next  item 
appears.  Experience  in  administering  motion  picture  tests  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  are  properly  paced,  the  problem  of 
copying  answers  is  minimized  or  eliminated,  even  when  subjects 
are  seated  side  by  side  in  a  testing  room  without  individual  cubicles. 

Item  Presentation 

The  pictured  item  of  a  motion  picture  test  always  occupies  the 
same  position.  It  cannot  be  viewed  sideways  or  upside  down;  in 
fact,  it  is  removed  from  the  control  of  the  examinee.  In  some  tests, 
such  as  one  which  requires  orientation  of  a  map,  this  may  be 
undesirable.  In  others,  chiefly  perceptual  tests,  control  of  image 
position  may  be  essential  to  accurate  measurement. 

Since  motion  picture  tests  present  items  in  a  temporal  sequence, 
the  subjects  are  prevented  from  selecting  their  own  order  of 
items,  and  from  turning  back  to  complete  unfinished  work.  This 
type  of  control  may  be  desirable  or  undesirable  in  designing  a  test 

FUNCTIONS  PARTICULARLY  AMENABLE  TO 
MOTION  PICTURE  TESTING 

In  this  final  section,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  point  out  some 
of  the  capacities,  aptitudes  and  proficiencies  which  can  be  measured 
by  motion  picture  tests  but  which  cannot  be  measured  as  readily 
by  other  means.  A  number  of  potential  tests  will  be  described, 
as  examples  of  these  functions. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  motion  pictures,  especially 
sequence  and  pacing,  can  obviously  be  possessed  by  individual 
apparatus  tests.  An  apparatus  which  is  supplemented  by  motion 
picture  projection,  or  its  equivalent,  could  exploit  the  character¬ 
istics  of  motion  and  realism.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  synthetic 
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trainers  in  use  actually  do  so.  The  advantage  of  motion  pictures 
for  the  test  constructor,  therefore,  is  chiefly  that  of  group  testing 
ns  against  individual  testing.  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  principal  contrast  which  is  being 
made  is  between  motion  picture  tests  and  printed  testa. 

The  functions  which  will  be  exemplified  arc  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  characteristics  of  motion  pictures,  as  distinct  from 
other  modes  of  presentation,  which  have  already  been  discussed, 
namely  motion,  sequence,  pacing,  and  realism.  These  character¬ 
istics  presumably  have  their  psychological  c;r.  iterparts.  Human 
behavior,  and  the  capacities  latent  in  it,  also  in\olvcs  motion, 
order.,  tempo,  and  the  experience  of  reality.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  motion  picture  mal  es  available  to  the 
test  designer  not  only  a  special  method  of  measuring  known 
factors  of  human  ability  but  also  gives  him  •'ccess  to  new  and  un¬ 
named  functions  not  accessible  to  conventional  methods  of  test 
construction. 

The  functions  which  follow  are  listed  in  categories  that  are  not 
presumed  to  be  independent.  They  arc  listed  as  they  are  for 
reasons  of  convenience  of  discussion.  The  functions  are  as  follows: 
discrimination  of  visual  motion  and  locomotion;  perception  of 
space  and  distance,  particularly  during  flight;  maintaining  orienta¬ 
tion  during  locomotion;  ability  to  learn  a  procedure;  ability  to 
react  to  a  changing  situation;  ability  to  perform  during  emo¬ 
tional  stress. 

Discrimination  of  Visual  Motion  and  Locomotion 

The  motion  picture,  as  has  already  been  explained,  can  represent 
not  only  motion  of  an  object  but  also  locomotion  of  the  subject  or 
observer.  The  sensory  basis  for  this  fact  is  complex  and  is  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  in  chapter  9.  The  peculiar  type  of  motion  stimulation 
which  gives  rise  to  motion  of  the  subject  instead  of  motion  of 
objects  is  there  termed  retinal  motion  perspective.  The  phenom¬ 
enon  of  “motion  parallax”  as  a  cue  for  distance  perception  is  a 
special  case  of  it — the  special  case  in  which  the  line  of  regard  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion. 

This  capacity  to  represent  motion  and  locomotion  makes  it 
theoretically  possible  for  motion  picture  tests  or  experiments  to 
measure  the  ability  to  judge  any  visual  aspects  of  locomotion  which 
may  have  to  be  judged  in  practice,  such  as  velocity,  direction  of 
one’s  movement,  or  momentary  position  with  respect  to  reference 
points.  Tests  measuring  such  ability  are  of  particular  significance 
in  a  program  of  aviation  testing  and  research. 

Judgments  of  a  number  of ’different  kinds  of  visual  movement 
may  be  obtained  with  motion  picture  tests.  Three  different  kinds 
of  judgments  all  involving  the  perception  of  velocity  are  obtained 


with  the  existing  Speed  Estimation  Tests  CP205B-I,  CP205B-II, 
and  CP205B-III.  The  intercorrelations  of  these  three  tests  are 
very  low  (from  .02  to  .15),  despite  the  fact  that  the  types  of 
performance  demanded  by  all  three  seem,  on  the  surface,  to  have 
a  good  deal  in  common;  there  is  no  unitary  psychological  function 
relating  them.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  given  a  name  is  misleading. 
The  judging  of  moving  objects  is  evidently  'a  complex  matter. 
Different  sorts  of  measurements  are  obtained  in  the  Minimal 
Movement  Test  CP213C  and  the  Drift  Direction  Test  CP221B, 
in  which,  respectively,  judgments  of  the  existence  (i.  e.,  absolute 
threshold)  of  motion,  and  of  the  direction  or  “drift”  of  a  visible 
motion  alongside  of  a  parallel  line,  are  required.  These  types  of 
movement  discrimination  are  similar  to  those  required  in  the  job 
of  synchronizing  a  bombsight  The  correlation  between  them  is 
also  low,  about  .20.  All  the  above  facts  are  described  in  chapter  5. 

A  test  could  be  devised  in  which  an  object  (a  spot  or  model 
plane)  moves  across  the  screen  at  a  rate  which  is  constant  except 
when  it  passes  a  specific  point,  at  which  instant  its  speed  would 
be  slightly  increased  or  decreased.  The  change  in  speed  would 
occur  at  one  of  five  points,  labeled  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  task 
of  the  subject  would  be  to  indicate  which  of  these  letters  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  change  in  velocity  took  place.  Such  a  test 
would  not  depend  upon  judgments  of  coincidence  as  indirect 
measures  of  velocity  discrimination,  as  do  Speed  Estimation  Tests 
CP205B-I  and  CP205B-II,  nor  would  it  be  as  highly  dependent 
upon  memory,  as  is  the  case  with  Speed  Estimation  CP205B-II. 
Thus  it  might  provide  a  simple,  more  direct,  and  possibly  more 
useful,  measure  of  velocity  discrimination.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  method  of  measuring  different  sensitivity  to  velocity  is  prac¬ 
ticable  mainly  because  of  the  use  of  animation  photography, 
which  simplifies  the  problem  of  presenting  and  controlling  com¬ 
plex  moving  stimuli. 

Another  aspect  of  motion,  the  estimation  of  which  could  be 
measured  by  means  of  a  motion  picture  test,  is  acceleration  or 
deceleration.  The  test  could  depict  a  model  plane  moving  across 
the  screen.  The  plane  would  move  with  a  constant  deceleration 
for  a  certain  distance,  and  then  disappear.  The  task  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  to  estimate  at  which  of  five  points  the  motion  would 
have  stopped  if  it  had  been  continued.  The  importance  of  this 
type  of  judgment  for  the  pilot’s  or  bombardier’s  task  i3  not  known, 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  function  measured  by  such  a  test  would 
be  highly  related  to  judgments  required  in  the  other  speed  estima¬ 
tion  tests. 

In  comparison  with  the  motion  discrimination  tests  described 
above,  and  with  the  three  existing  Speed  Estimation  Tests,  a  test 
for  estimation  of  subjective  velocity  would  be  interesting.  It 
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should  be  included  in  any  systematic  study  of  ability  to  judge 
motion  and  speed,  since  it  might  prove  to  be  unique  in  relation 
to  the  other  tests  in  the  field  and  its  validity  for  pilot  selection 
might  be  higher.  The  simplest  way  to  construct  such  a  test,  short 
of  special  effects  photography,  would  be  to  photograph  the  view 
ahead  from  a  vehicle  moving  along  a  straight  road  without  any 
regularly  recurring  features  such  as  telegraph  poles.  Shots  would 
be  made  at  a  number  of  just  noticeably  different  speeds,  and 
enough  duplicate  shots  of  the  same  speed  with  different  terrain 
would  be  provided  to  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  6-second  items 
for  the  test.  Discrimination  would  then  be  independent  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  photographed.  Judgments  could  be  based  on  successive  com¬ 
parisons,  or,  more  advantageously,  in  terms  of  absolute  judgments 
of  miles  per  hour  aicer  showing  and  “teaching”  a  series  of  stated 
velocities. 

The  capacity  of  motion  pictures  to  represent  locomotion,  direc¬ 
tion  of  one’s  movement,  or  momentary  position  with  respect  to 
reference  points  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  The 
Landing  Judgment  Test  CP505E  measures  ability  to  judge  the 
direction  of  locomotion  in  a  landing  glide  by  identifying  the  spot 
on  the  runway  toward  which  the  glide  is  aimed.  The  Landing 
Orientation  Test  CP106A  measures  ability  to  judge  one’s  momen¬ 
tary  position  in  a  course  circling  an  airfield,  i.  e.,  one’s  location 
during  flight  in  a  traffic  pattern.  The  Altitude  Judgment  Test, 
described  in  the  next  section,  is  intended  to  measure  judgment  of 
another  type  of  momentary  position,  namely  altitude  above  the 
ground  during  a  landing  glide.  A  test  is  possible  measuring  the 
ability  to  judge  these  various  visual  aspects  of  locomotion  in  comb¬ 
ination,  to  weigh  them,  and  to  make  a  prompt  decision  as  to  action. 
The  scenes  presented  would  be  what  the  trainee  sees  in  critical 
flying  situations. 

Perception  of  Space  and  Distance  Particularly  During  Flight 

A  test  of  distance  estimation  employing  still  photographs  already 
exists  in  experimental  form.  This  test  is  described  in  chapter  9 
of  this  report.  One  of  the  important  cues  to  the  judgment  of  dis¬ 
tance  is  motion.  One  form  of  this  cue  is  that  termed  “motion  per¬ 
spective.”  Distance  can  be  represented  in  still  photographs  which 
do  not  include  motion,  with  a  surprising  degree  of  adequacy,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  still  truer  representation  of  the 
situations  in  which  distance  judgments  are  required  would  be 
attained  by  a  test  in  which  the  motion  cue  is  present.  One  possibil¬ 
ity  of  test  development  in  this  field  is  as  follows:  The  same  scenes 
that  arc  used  in  the  present  still-photographic  test  can  be  taken 
with  a  motion  picture  camera  moving  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line 
of  regard.  The  same  type  of  judgment  would  be  required  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  printed  test.  This  test,  in  motion  picture  form,  with 
the  addition  of  relative  motion,  should  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  relative  distances  in  the  scene  more  determinate  and,  hence, 
making  the  test  more  valid  as  a  measure  of  the  ability,  to  estimate 
distance  in  real  situations. 

A  test  of  the  ability  to  estimate  altitude  could  be  devised  which  « 
depicts  the  approach  to  a  landing  strip  during  a  straight  glide, 
in  which  the  subject  is  required  to  match  the  altitude  at  some 
particular  point  of  the  approach  with  the  same  altitude  chosen 
from  five  alternatives,  subsequently  given.  In  this  case  the  alter* 
natives  would  be  presented  sequentially  as  time  intervals  during 
the  glide  by  having  a  voice  announce  them  during  the  repeated 
scene.  A  test  of  this  sort  would  depend  to  some  extent  upon  mem* 
ory.  It  would  include  motion  as  one  of  the  important  cues  to  dis* 
tance  estimation,  and  also  would  resemble  the  real  situation  in 
which  distance  discriminations  are  required,  by  utilizing  judg* 
ments  made  in  terms  of  a  temporal  sequence. 

Maintaining  Orientation  During  Locomotion 

A  major  difficulty  encountered  in  the  design  of  tests  of  orienta¬ 
tion  is  the  tendency  for  the  examinee  to  translate  the  task  into 
the  terms  of  a  numerical  or  verbal  schema,  such  as  the  points 
of  a  compass.  This  tendency  probably  accounts  for  the  moderate¬ 
ly  high  correlations  often  found  between  orientation  tests  and 
tests  of  numerical  or  verbal  ability.  One  method  of  reducing 
the  probability  of  this  undesired  intcllectualization  is  to  avoid 
•  presenting  the  orientation  problem  in  terms  which  suggest  com¬ 
passes  and  other  devices,  insofar  as  possible.  This,  however, 
seldom  solves  the  problem  completely.  Another  method  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  spatial  situation  in  such  a  realistic  way  that  doing  it 
intellectually  is  much  more  difficult  than  ''feeling  oneself  into  it” 
Presumably  the  type  of  orientation  ability  which  is  displayed 
under  the  latter  condition  is  the  type  for  which  measurement  is 
desired.  In  the  Flying  Orientation  Test  CP  107 A  described  below, 
this  method  has  been  employed. 

On  the  screen  is  shown  a  view  of  terrain  as  seen  through  the 
open  bomb  bay  doors  of  a  plane  in  flight.  The  course  which  the 
“plane”  follows  consists  of  several  short  legs  of  equal  length  con¬ 
nected  by  turns  of  90°.  The  examinee  must  imagine  that  he  is 
flying  in  the  plane,  and  keep  in  mind  the  direction  of  the  starting 
point.  At  the  end  of  each  flight,  the  subject  responds  by  indicat¬ 
ing,  by  reference  to  a  lettered  circle  shown  on  the  screen,  the 
direction  of  the  starting  point  from  his  present  position.  In  exper¬ 
imental  administrations  of  this  type  of  item,  the  subjects  found  it 
impracticable  to  keep  track  of  the  direction  of  the  starting  point 
by  means  of  implicit  verbal  symbols  such  as  “right,”  “left,” 
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“north,”  “south,”  etc.  This  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  direction  (of  the  starting  point)  changes  not  only  at  a  turn, 
but  continuously  during  certain  of  the  legs  of  the  course.  For 
example,  after  one  turn  the  starting  point  may  be  to  the  right, 
but  as  the  plane  continues  to  move  along  the  next  leg,  the  starting 
point  drops  farther  and  farther  behind.  The  symbolic  process 
for  the  representation  of  these  continuous  changes  would  have  to 
be  relatively  complex,  and  the  subjects  are  in  a  sense  “forced” 
to  adopt  the  simpler  expedient  of  imagining  themselves  moving 
in  space.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  for  represent¬ 
ing  subjective  motion,  present  in  motion  pictures,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  unique  solution  of  an  important  problem  in  the  construction 
of  orientation  tests. 

Another  possibility  exists,  using  film  from  the  above  test.  It 
is  possible  to  require  the  subject  to  visualize  the  path  through 
which  an  airplane  has  flown,  after  having  watched  the  movement 
of  the  ground  underneath,  during  each  flight.  For  each  item,  the 
screen  would  depict  the  ground  as  seen  through  open  bomb  bay 
doors  during  a  flight  involving  several  turns.  At  the  end  of  the 
flight,  the  subject  would  attempt  to  identify  the  path  from  five 
alternatives  on  the  screen.  This  test  strongly  resembles  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Orientation  Test  described  above,  except  that  a  different  type 
of  response  is  required.  The  same  items  could,  however,  be  used. 

Ability  to  Learn  a  Procedure 

The  characteristic  of  motion  pictures  which  makes  possible  the 
representation  of  a  series  of  acts  in  their  natural  sequence  and- 
tempo  provides  the  opportunity  of  testing  for  the  ability  to  learn 
a  specified  procedure,  not  by  verbally  memorizing  a  series  of 
names  or  written  descriptions  but  by  actually  visualizing  the 
series  of  acts  as  they  naturally  occur. 

A  test  could  be  designed  to  measure  memory  for  a  series  of 
discrete  events  or  acts.  Several  types  of  aircrew  duties  seem  to 
require  this  function,  particularly  bombardiering,  in  which  the 
student  must  learn  to  perform  a  rather  long  series  of  more  or 
less  disparate  activities  in  a  specific  order.  In  abstract  form,  such 
a  test  might  be  constructed  as  follow’s:  a  sequence  of  responses 
(i.  c.,  a  procedure)  would  be  presented  visually  on  the  screen  and 
also  orally  by  means  of  the  sound  track,  to  be  followed  by  another 
sequence  showing  an  individual  following  the  procedure  (e.  g., 
adjusting  knobs  in  a  certain  order)  with  certain  errors.  The 
errors  in  the  visually  presented  procedure  would  be  identified  by 
letters  and  recorded  on  a  standard  answer  sheet.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  realism,  such  a  test  might  become  a  work-sample  aptitude 
test 

The  Successive  Perception  Tests  CP509C-I  and  CP509C-II 
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measure  visualization  of  events  or  comprehension  of  temporal 
patterns  by  requiring  the  examinee  to  visualize  (a)  a  total  pattern 
exposed  a  small  part  at  a  time  in  continuous  sequence,  and  (b)  the 
total  path  of  movement  of  a  continuously  moving  spot.  Other 
tests  of  visualization  are  possible,  all  involving  the  sequence  which 
is  provided  by  motion  pictures. 

Ability  to  React  to  a  Changing  Situation 

The  cinematic  characteristics  of  motion,  sequence,  and  pacing 
make  it  possible  to  present  either  a  single  changing  situation,  1.  e., 
a  situation  “flowing”  or  proceeding  in  time,  or  a  number  of  such 
situations  occurring  simultaneously  on  the  screen. 

The  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  CP411E  and  the  Integration 
of  Attention  Test  CP  I  15 A,  attempt  to  measure  the  ability  of  an 
individual  to  observe  a  number  of  different  activities  at  the  same 
time,  by  presenting  on  the  screen  five  continuously  moving  dial 
indicators.  The  task  is  a  speeded  version  of  a  similar  real  job, 
and  the  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  natural  irregular  pacing 
of  the  real  situation  under  which  “division  of  attention”  is  re* 
quired. 

It  may  be  that  the  task  can  be  better  described  as  one  in  which 
a  number  of  continuing  intentions  to  react  must  be  simultaneously 
kept  up,  while  at  the  same  time  observing  a  number  of  irregularly 
changing  stimuli,  such  as  dial  readings  to  which  the  appropriate 
reactions  must  be  made.  This  description  of  the  task  emphasizes 
the  factor  of  keeping  a  number  of  things  in  mind  at  one  time, 
while  remaining  alert  to  observe  signals  of  danger.  A  test  could 
be  designed  to  represent  this  latter  type  of  task.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  ways  in  which  such  a  test  could  be  presented  in 
motion  picture  form,  involving  motion  in  clocks,  dials,  etc.,  shown 
on  the  screen,  along  with  a  task  which  requires  the  examinee  to 
keep  in  mind  several  discrete  activities.  One  simple  form  would 
be  as  follows: 

The  subject  is  given  the  two  continuing  tasks  of  recording  the 
readings  of  dials  A  and  C  e  try  third  minute  (which  is  indicated 
by  a  clock  shown  on  the  screen)  and  the  readings  of  Dials  B  and 
D  every  second  minute.  These  dials,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  arc  graduated 
in  units  which  run  from  1  to  10,  and  their  readings  vary  con¬ 
tinuously,  though  relatively  slowly,  throughout  the  test  The 
clock  from  which  time  is  read  has  a  minute  hand  which  rotates 
once  in  30  minutes,  and  a  second  hand  which  rotates  once  in  a 
minute.  Thus  its  movement  must  be  followed,  not  continuously, 
but  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  in  order  for  reactions  at 
the  critical  movements  to  be  made  correctly.  The  task  described 
could  be  made  more  or  less  complex,  but  it  meets  the  specifications 
of  providing  the  examinee  with  a  number  of  self-maintained  sets 
to  make  particular  reactions  at  specific  times.  In  addition  to  these 
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basic  activities  which  the  subject  must  himself  initiate  at  definite 
intervals,  he  may  also  be  required  to  record  the  “going  wrong" 
of  certain  other  dials  which  are  numbered  11,  12,  13,  11,  and  15, 
whose  movements  are  irregular  and  relatively  rapid.  The  test 
could  be  so  constructed  that  any  desired  proportion  of  the  items 
required  reactions  at  specific  intervals  and  at  irregular  intervals. 
It  is  believed  that  a  task  of  this  sort  would  permit  the  measure* 
ment  of  the  ability  to  maintain  attention  to  a  set  of  regularly  re¬ 
curring,  possibly  monotonous,  activities  in  the  face  of  other 
demanding  and  distracting  tasks. 

Another  interesting  possibility  exists  of  changing  the  usual 
task  in  printed  mechanical  comprehension  tests  by  presenting 
similar  material  in  motion  picture  form.  A  common  type  of  item 
in  printed  tests  depicts  a  series  of  gears  or  pulleys  with  direction 
of  movement  of  the  driving  gear  (pulley)  indicated  by  an  arrow. 
Usually,  in  order  to  answer  the  item,  the  examinee  must  visualize 
the  movement  of  the  driver  and  infer  the  movement  of  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  of  the  system.  His  ability  to  imagine  such  move¬ 
ment  seems,  in  fact,  to  constitute  in  large  part  the  function  being 
measured,  which  has  a  demonstrated  usefulness  in  the  aircrew 
classification  battery.  But  this  ability  to  visualize  movement  from 
static  diagrams  does  not  constitute  the  comprehension  of  mechan¬ 
ical  principles  or  at  least  of  dynamics.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
motion  picture  test  of  mechanical  comprehension  might  measure 
a  quite  different  function.  In  this  case,  the  motion,  rather  than 
being  imagined,  would  be  presented  directly  on  the  screen.  A 
simple  item  might  take  this  form :  On  the  screen  are  shown  two 
unconnected  gears  of  equal  size.  One  is  rotating  clockwise  at  a 
regular  rate,  the  other  rotates  counter-clockwise  at  half  the  rate 
of  the  first.  In  a  printed  test  booklet  are  shown  five  possible  con¬ 
nections  of  these  two  gears,  with  auxiliary  gears,  and  the  subject 
must  choose  the  one  which  could  correctly  reproduce  the  move¬ 
ment  shown  on  the  screen. 

It  seems  evident  that  such  a  test  would  measure  understanding 
of  mechanical  principles  with  particular  reference  to  dynamics, 
a  function  which  might  have  considerable  validity  for  predicting 
the  success  of  the  bombardier  or  flight  engineer  trainee.  Although 
the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  motion  picture  version  and 
the  various  printed  versions  of  mechanical  comprehension  tests 
is  difficult  to  predict,  the  task  presented  by  the  motion  picture  test 
seems  a  unique  one. 

Ability  to  Perforin  Under  Emotional  Sires* 

Motion  picture  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  performance  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  stress  or  emotion  are  of  two  general  types:  that  in 
which  the  stress  is  induced  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the 
conrcqucnt  sense  of  failure  and  inferiority  (e.  g.,  by  the  pacing  of 
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the  test),  and  that  in  which  the  stress  is  induced  by  the  portrayal 
of  events  and  experiences  arousing  fear,  shock,  anger  and  the 
like,  #(i.  e.,  by  the  realism  of  the  test) .  One  test  of  each  type  was 
planned  and  studied  in  a  preliminary  way. 

The  Reaction  to  Stress  Test  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Plane  For¬ 
mation  Test  CP805C,  in  which  both  the  exposure  interval  and 
the  response  interval  are  reduced  progressively  until  it  becomes 
impossible  to  see  and  record  the  complete  pattern  constituting  the 
item.  Five  marks  must  be  made  in  order  to  complete  each  pattern 
successfully  (i.  e.,  subjectively) ;  the  test  is  scored,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  each  mark  taken  separately.  Interspersed  with  these 
items  at  irregular  intervals  arc  a  number  of  relatively  “easy** 
items,  in  which  both  the  perceptual  task  and  the  recording  of 
answers  can  be  accomplished  within  the  time  allowed.  The  scores 
made  on  these  particular  items  would  reveal  whether  or  not  the 
subject  has  been  able  to  persevere  at  the  task  in  the  face  of  dis¬ 
couragement  or  stress  arising  from  failure.  Only  these  items 
are  scored,  although  the  examinees  are  not  aware  of  this  fact 
The  possibility  of  constructing  this  test  obviously  depends  upon 
the  characteristic  of  the  motion  picture  medium  which  permits 
the  pacing,  in  this  case  the  speeding  up,  of  both  the  exposure  and 
the  response  intervals. 

As  another  possibility,  the  Observation  Test  (Susceptibility  to 
Emotional  Stress)  was  designed  to  measure  an  individual's 
ability  to  coutrol  the  degree  to  which  he  is  influenced  by  emotion- 
inducing  situations.  The  scenes  should  be  chosen  both  for 
their  realism,  and  for  the  extent  to  which  they  induce  in  the 
subject  the  experience  of  taking  part  in  the  events  shown.  A  scene 
showing  an  American  soldier  in  brutal  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
an  enemy  soldier,  with  the  camera  aimed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
has  the  “point  of  view”  of  the  American  soldier,  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  scene  which  seems  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  task 
required  of  the  subject  would  be  to  remember  and  observe  certain 
minor  and  irrelevant  events  which  occur  on  the  screen  and  which 
are  a  part  of  the  total  scene  presented  but  not  of  the  highly 
emotional  “story”  told  by  the  scene.  Presumably  the  extent  to 
which  the  performance  of  the  purely  perceptual  task  is  interfered 
with  would  yield  a  measure  of  susceptibility  to  emotional  stress. 
The  noticing  of  the  minor  fleeting  events  would  require  “cool 
observation.”  As  the  discussion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter 
indicates,  the  advantages  of  this  design  are  believed  to  reside 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  diflicult  for  the  examinee  to  dissociate  his 
experience  of  the  emotional  scene  from  the  observational  task 
itself,  since  he  cannot  look  away  from  the  screen,  and  since  the 
elements  to  be  observed  and  remembered  form  a  part  of  the  scene 
itself. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


Technique  of  Construction 
of  Motion  Picture  Tests* 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Motion  pictures  can  be  presented  either  in  a  theater  equipped 
with  dual  35-mm.  sound  projectors  run  by  a  trained  operator, 
or  in  a  smaller  room,  of  classroom  size,  with  a  single  16-mm.  sound 
projector.  The  latter  procedure  is  much  simpler.  Sixteen  mil¬ 
limeter  sound’ projectors  can  be  operated  by  anyone  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  training,  and  they  are  mechanically  reliable.  By 
observing  a  number  of  fairly  simple  precautions,  16  mm.  films 
can  be  shown  with  a  degree  of  success  approximating  commercial 
films  and  far  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  “home  movies.” 

Army  training  schools  made  use  of  this  fact  on  a  wide  scale. 
All  training  installations  were  equipped  with  classrooms  set  up 
for  16-mm.  sound  projection  and  a  great  variety  of  films  for 
instructional  and  other  purposes  was  shown.  The  existence  of 
such  equipment  at  all  centers  where  psychological  testing  was 
being  carried  out  in  the  AAF  was  the  basic  fact  which  made  it 
possible  to  plan  an  experimental  program  of  motion  picture  tests. 

K  was  clear  from  the  outset,  therefore,  that  psychological  test 
k.‘  ns  should  be  of  the  16-mm.,  type  and  that  the  directions  for  the 
test  should  be  incorporated  into  the  film  itself  whenever  possible. 
It  was  estimated  that  from  6  to  20  prints  would  be  required  for 
each  test  to  supply  the  different  testing  agencies,  and  possibly 
more  if  the  test  should  prove  valuable  at  a  later  date;  consequently 
the  film  had  to  be  capable  of  being  duplicated.  It  was  also  assumed 
that  a  motion  picture  test  should  ordinarily  not  exceed  30  minutes 
in  length  and  should  if  possible  be  kept  to  a  length  of  15-20 
minutes;  it  was  therefore  possible  to  produce  all  test  films  on  a 
single  reel  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  changing  reels  during 
administration. 

Sixteen  millimeter  motion  picture  film  can  be  produced  in  three 
general  ways.  It  can,  as  ,a  first  possibility,  be  photographed,  pro¬ 
cessed,  edited  and  projected  on  35-mm.  film,  and  then  transformed 
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Into  16-mm.  film  by  “reduction  printing.”  This  permits  the  tech¬ 
nical  processes  of  film  making  to  be  carried  out  at  tho  level  of 
commercial  studio  work,  and  it  is  of  course  superior  to  that  of 
other  methods.  This  was  the  method  usually  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  training  and  indoctrination  films.  As  a  second  possibility, 
the  photographic  and  other  work  on  test  films  can  be  carried  out 
with  16-mm.  film,  and  prints  made  directly  from  a  completed 
16-mm.  negative.  Since  16-mm.  photography  is  within  the  range 
of  accomplishment  of  a  semitrained  amateur  like  the  psychologist, 
this  has  advantages  for  the  producing  of  experimental  films  such 
as  tests,  where  the  experimenter  needs  to  try  various  possibilities 
and  control  the  making  of  the  film  himself  without  having  to  work 
through  technicians.  The  sound  has  to  be  added  with  professional 
studio  equipment.  Nevertheless,  certain  types  of  motion  picture 
photography  useful  in  testing  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  this 
method,  such  as  animation  and  various  speci.nl  effects.  At  present, 
these  accomplishments  are  seldom  possible  except  in  studios  with 
35-mm.  equipment.  The  third  possibility  is  strictly  amateur  film 
production,  employing  16-mm.  “reversal”  film.  Its  advantage  is 
that  no  laboratory  facilities  are  required,  since  the  film  is 
processed  and  returned  without  extra  charge  by  the  manufacturer, 
a  positive  image  being  produced  directly  on  the  same  film  that 
was  exposed.  Such  film  cannot  take  a  sound  track  and  it  cannot 
be  duplicated.  Additional  positive  prints  can  only  be  made  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  negative,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce 
the  photographic  quality  of  the  product.  The  method  is  therefore 
inappropriate  for  anything  but  personal  films  of  limited  interest, 
or  wholly  preliminary  experimental  work. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  producing  16-mm.  films,  the  first  was 
the  one  principally  employed  in  the  program  of  experimental 
motion  picture  tests  to  be  described.  One  test  only  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  second  method  with  16-mm.  film  throughout  all 
stages,  being  originally  photographed  with  the  semiamatcur 
equipment  and  skills  available  to  a  research  unit  as  distinct  from 
a  professional  studio.  The  first  method  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  collaboration  of  a  studio  operating  on  commercial  standards. 
The  second  method  would  have  been  advantageous  and  practicable 
for  a  number  of  tests,  and  the  plans  made  by  the  Psychological 
Test  Film  Unit  called  for  some  of  this  type  of  work.  They  failed 
of  application  because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  motion  picture, 
cameras  which  persisted  for  some  time  after  the  latter  part  of 
1913  when  the  unit  was  established. 

The  stages  in  the  production  of  a  psychological  test  film  are 
usually  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  tryout  of  the  problem,  task,  or  performance  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  test  as  items  or  trials.  This  can  be  done 
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by  preliminary  16-mm.  photography  or  by  various  makeshift 
methods  such  as  models  moved  by  hand,  and  it  docs  not  involve 
the  services  of  motion  picture  technicians. 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  script  for  the  introduction  to  the  test, 
giving  both  the  shots  to  be  photographed  and  the  text  of  the 
accompanying  directions  for  the  test  to  be  recorded  on  the  sound 
track.  The  visual  material,  including  subtitles  if  any,  must  be 
roughly  synchronized  with  the  voice.  Along  with  the  script  goes 
a  set  of  specifications  for  the  photographing  of  the  various  shots 
which  will  make  up  the  items  of  the  test  and  for  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  spliced.  This  stage  also  is  performed  by  the 
psychologist 

3.  The  filming  of  the  specified  scenes.  This  requires  a  motion 
picture  studio  for  some  types  of  photography  or  at  least  a  skilled 
photographer  for  others. 

1.  The  processing  of  the  film  in  a  laboratory  and  the  making 
of  prints;  the  cutting  and  splicing  of  this  film  in  the  form  of  a 
“work-print”  which  will  synchronize  with  the  script.  The  latter 
work  is  performed  by  a  film  editor  or  cutter  who  must  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  test  constructor. 

5.  Tryout  of  the  test  in  this  “work-print”  form  for  purposes 
of  item  analysis  and  revision  of  the  script  and  specifications.  Since 
the  film  is  silent,  the  directions  for  the  test  are  read  aloud  by  a 
test  administrator  as  the  film  is  projected  before  a  group  of 
candidates. 

6.  Revision  of  the  test  film.  This  will  require  new  photography 
only  if  the  test  specifications  were  ill-conceived.  Usually  revision 
can  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  the  ineffective  items  and  by 
re-editing  the  work  print.  Special  effects  photography  may  be 
added  at  this  point 

7.  Recording  of  the  revised  script  on  a  sound  track,  final  process¬ 
ing  and  editing  of  the  film  and  the  manufacture  of  final  prints  for 
distribution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  motion  picture  tests  are  somewhat  cumber¬ 
some  to  revise.  This  difficulty  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
careful  preliminary  analysis  and  tryout  experimentation  before 
specifications  for  the  final  form  of  the  test  are  prepared.  Ex¬ 
perimentation  should  include  statistical  analysis.  In  this  way 
final  decisions  can  be  arrived  at  concerning  item  difficulty,  serial 
order  of  items,  and  length  of  test,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  a 
necessary  revision  following  the  completion  of  the  test  is  reduced. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  technique  of  construction  of  motion 
picture  tests  to  follow,  the  assumption  is  made  that  at  least  the 
final  production  of  the  film  will  be  accomplished  by  technicians. 
The  skill  and  facilities  necessary  for  a  finished  and  professional- 
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appearing  motion  picture  test  arc  at  present  only  available  com¬ 
mercially. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TEST  ITEMS 
Answering  and  Scoring  Procedure 

With  one  exception,  all  motion  pictui  tests  constructed  by  the 
Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  were  designed  to  have  responses 
made  on  standard  or  modified  I.B.M.  answer  sheets  scorable  by 
machine.  This  requirement  does  not  impose  a  serious  limitation 
upon  the  possible  nature  of  the  test  items,  but  it  may  necessitate  , 
considerable  ingenuity  at  times  in  item  construction.  Basically, 
of  course,  answering  procedure  with  the  motion  picture  medium 
introduces  no  peculiar  problems  except  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  the  duration  of  the  recording  interval  in  such  a  way 
that  the  slowest  examinee  has  adequate  opportunity  to  record 
his  answer.  For  ordinary  tests  this  interval  has  been  expert* 
mentally  determined  to  be  from  5  to  8  seconds.  It  may,  ot 
course,  be  desirable  to  speed  tp  the  recording  interval  in  a  test 
which  measures  the  ability  to  perform  some  intellectual  or  percep¬ 
tual  task  in  a  limited  time,  e.  g.,  to  induce  a  feeling  of  stress.  The 
requirement  of  machine  scoring  makes  necessary  serious  consider¬ 
ation  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  answering  procedure  be¬ 
fore  item  construction  begins. 

In  general,  answering  procedures  employed  in  the  case  of 
printed  tests  are  also  satisfactory  for  motion  picture  tests.  These 
procedures  include  the  use  of  standard  I.B.M.  multiple-choice 
answer  sheets  involving  2,  8,  5  or  15  alternatives,  in  which  the 
alternatives  may  be  either  lettered  or  numbered.  A  novel  answer¬ 
ing  procedure  must  sometimes  be  developed,  however,  for  the  novel 
psychological  functions  which  motion  pictures  are  capable  of 
testing. 

Answer  sheets  can  be  adapted  to  special  uses  by  overprinting 
in  such  a  manner  that  routine  machine  scoring  is  unaffected.  The 
spaces  on  the  answer  sheet  in  which  the  examinee  marks  his 
answers  may  be  altered,  by  special  printing,  into  special  spatial 
arrangements  or  may  be  given  designations  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  given  test.  An  example  of  an  answer  sheet  in  which 
the  answer  spaces  are  arranged  in  a  special  spatial  pattern  is  that 
used  for  Plane  Formation  Test  CP805C.  In  this  test,  the  ex¬ 
aminee  is  required  to  fill  in  spaces  on  the  answer  sheet  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  sections  of  a  grid  appearing  on  the  screen ;  the  grid  con¬ 
tains  25  squares  upon  which  appear  five  small  airplane  silhouettes. 
The  examinee  is  required  to  reproduce  the  pattern  made  by  the 
five  planes.  An  illustration  is  given  in  Chapter  5.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  therefore,  that  by  proper  arrangement  of  tho  answer 
spaces,  an  answer  sheet  can  be  used  for  recording  judgments  of 
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spatial  patterns  and  extents.  By  designation  of  answer  spaces  as 
U,  D,  and  S  for  Up,  Down  and  Straight,  respectively,  instead  of 
A,  B,  and  C  or  1,  2,  and  3,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  judgments  of  the 
direction  and  extent  of  movement  as  in  the  Minimal  Movement 
and  Drift  Direction  Tests.  This  is  also  illustrated  in  chapter  5. 

For  certain  types  of  tests  it  is  desirable  that  the  examinee  view 
the  screen  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time  without,  interruption 
for  the  clerical  task  of  recording  his  observations.  A  transcrip¬ 
tion  technique  has  been  developed  for  this  answering  situation. 
The  examinee  is  given  a  work  sheet  on  which  he  marks  his  answers 
continuously  as  events  occur  on  the  screen  without  shifting  his 
attention  from  the  screen.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  test  the 
examinee  transcribes  his  answers  from  the  work  sheet  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  answer  sheet. 

Techniques  for  Construction  of  Preliminary  Test  Items 

There  are  a  few  general  techniques  for  the  construction  of  pre¬ 
liminary  test  items.  The  appropriateness  of  any  specific  technique 
for  any  given  test  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  test  and  other 
considerations  such  as  equipment  and  facilities  available. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  product  of  these  techniques  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  final  form  of  the  test.  These  techniques  yield 
a  preliminary  form,  without  instructions  recorded  on  the  sound 
track,  which  can  be  administered  informally  to  small  groups  of 
subjects.  Preliminary  administration  will  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  i'em  difficulty,  item  exposure  time,  recording  interval,  and 
serial  order  of  items.  By  this  analysis  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  preparation  of  exact  specifications  for  the  final 
form  of  the  test. 

When  preliminary  test  construction  begins,  one  of  two  general 
situations  usually  prevails.  Sometimes  films  are  available  which, 
by  editing,  can  be  made  into  a  form  satisfactory  for  tryout  pur¬ 
poses;  more  generally  a  form  of  the  test  must  be  photographed, 
sometimes  on  16  mm.  film.  It  may  be  possible  to  construct  and  try 
out  items  in  the  absence  of  photography  by  the  use  of  mock-ups 
or  other  mechanical  devices.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  the 
above  procedures  is  necessary. 

Production  by  Editing  of  Existing  Motion  Pictures .  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Motion  Picture  Comprehension  Test  CI625A  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  this  procedure.  A  large  number  of  motion 
pictures  were  reviewed  in  search  of  sections  suitable  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  test.  Prints  of  the  suitable  sections  containing 
satisfactory  material  in  the  appropriate  length  were  obtained. 
Test  instructions  and  preliminary  practice  items  were  written  and 
test  questions  on  the  material  in  the  sections  were  prepared.  These 
sections  were  spliced  together  and  this  form  of  the  test  adminis- 
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tercd  with  a  narrator  substituting  for  tho  sound  track.  From  these 
preliminary  administrations  information  was  gained  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  test  so  that  specifications  for  the  final  form  of 
the  test  could  be  written. 

Production  by  New  Photography.  Usually  it  is  impossible  to  find 
existing  motion  pictures  from  which  to  construct  items,  in  which 
case  it  is  necessary  first  to  devise  the  items  and  then  to  photograph 
them.  The  material  to  be  photographed  for  an  item  might  be  a 
carefully  rehearsed  scene  (e.  g.,  Observation  Test  CE307A) ;  or 
some  type  of  movement  of  a  drawing,  map,  or  photograph  (e.  g., 
Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  CP  I  11E).  The  essential  feature  of 
the  procedure  is  preliminary  photography  of  the  items  so  that 
they  can  be  spliced  together  and  administered  for  statistical 
analysis. 

The  production  of  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  CP411E  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  test  construction.  A  panel  was  con¬ 
structed  on  which  appeared  five  schematic  instrument  dials  having 
simple  indicators.  The  test  items  were  obtained  by  photographing 
the  panel  and  dials  while  operators,  standing  behind  the  panel, 
moved  the  indicators  in  a  predetermined  manner.  These  shots 
were  spliced  together,  the  instructions  were  provided  vocally,  and 
the  test  was  administered  in  this  form  to  groups  of  subjects  so 
that  a  statistical  analysis  could  be  performed.  Following  the  analy¬ 
sis,  the  test  was  modified  wherever  necessary,  specifications  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  test  constructed  under  supervision  in  an  army  motion 
.  picture  studio. 

It  is  possible  in  certain  instances  to  construct  and  try  out  items 
by  the  use  of  mock-ups  or  models.  In  this  case  preliminary  photog¬ 
raphy  becomes  unnecessary.  An  example  of  motion  picture  test 
constructed  in  this  manner  is  the  Successive  Perception  Test  I 
(Moving  Slot)  CP509C-I.  In  this  test,  a  slot  in  an  opaque  screen 
moves  over  a  black  geometrical  pattern  exposing  it  successively 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  patterns  vary  in  nature  and  complexity 
from  item  to  item.  The  patterns  were  drawn  on  cards  and  exposed 
manually  with  a  slot  of  the  sort  described.  In  this  way  the  test 
was  tried  out  in  preliminary  form  with  groups  of  subjects.  Statis¬ 
tical  analyses  were  performed  and,  finally,  specifications  were 
drawn  up  for  animated  motion  picture  photography  at  a  studio. 

Other  devices  are  useful  i  i  the  construction  of  test  items  where 
preliminary  photography  is  not  indicated.  In  addition  to  mock- 
ups  and  models  there  arc  ordinary  photographs,  slide  projection 
of  pictures,  and  drawings.  Full  use  of  such  devices  can  effect 
substantial  savings  in  time  and  expense. 

Production  by  a  Combination  of  New  Photography  and  Kxten - 
si vc  Editing.  In  some  cases  the  most  effective  and  convenient  way 
to  work  is  to  draw  up  specifications  for  a  basic  tost  situation.  By 
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means  of  these  specifications,  a  production  studio  is  able  to  provide 
film  in  35  mm.  form  from  which  a  series  of  test  items  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  selecting  and  editing.  By  appropriate  cutting  and 
arrangement  of  the  items  along  vrith  a  narration  to  be  read  as 
the  film  is  projected,  a  tryout  form  of  the  test  can  be  produced. 
This  form,  then,  is  administered  to  groups  of  subjects  and  with 
further  revision,  final  specifications  for  editing  and  sound  can  be 
written. 

An  example  of  this  sort  of  test  construction  procedure  is  the 
Landing  Judgment  Test  CP505E.  The  rationale  and  the  basic 
test  situation  for  this  test  were  carefully  elaborated  and  specified. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  predicting  how  and  with  what  success 
subjects  would  make  the  judgments  desired,  it  was  necessary  to 
photograph  the  test  situation  under  a  number  of  varied  but  closely 
determined  conditions.  By  experimental  administration,  selection, 
and  modification  of  these  basic  shots,  it  was  possible  to  determine 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  final  items,  to  decide  upon  their 
order  and  arrangement,  and  to  write  the  instructions.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  experimental  form  of  the  test  could  be  modified  and  revised, 
until  a  satisfactory  form  was  evolved.  Specifications  were  only 
then  written  for  special  photographic  effects,  and  for  sound. 

The  preceding  sections  have  dealt  with  various  techniques  for 
producing  a  tryout  form  of  the  test.  The  following  section  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  administration  of  this  form  of  the  test. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRELIMINARY  FORMS 
Administration  to  Sophisticated  Subjects 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  Film  Unit  that  the  assistance  of 
an  audience  of  psychologically  sophisticated  observers,  or  “test- 
wise”  subjects,  is  extremely  valuable  at  the  preliminary  stage  of 
test  development.  Such  subjects  can  provide  introspective  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  psychological  functions  involved  in  the  task  and  pro¬ 
fessional  opinions  of  the  success  with  which  the  test  measures 
these  functions.  They  can  also  note  unwanted  cues  to  the  correct 
answers  which  have  escaped  the  test  constructor  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  test.  The  effectiveness  of  this  procedure  was 
illustrated  during  the  construction  of  the  Flying  Orientation  Test 
CP107A. 

It  was  desired  in  this  test  to  measure  the  ability  to  maintain 
directional  orientation  when  flying,  together  writh  the  allied  ability 
to  visualize  a  flight  path  already  flown.  In  the  original  form  of 
this  test  the  subject  was  required  to  state  the  compass  direction  in 
which  he  was  traveling  at  the  completion  of  the  item,  t.  e.,  a 
“flight”  shown  on  the  screen.  Preliminary  administration  of  the 
test  to  a  critical  audience  established  the  fact  that  the  desired 
measurement  of  the  ability  to  maintain  directional  orientation  was 
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not  obtained.  Instead  the  task  set  by  the  test  could  be  performed 
in  an  intellectual  manner  by  the  use  of  verbal  memory.  Comments 
by  the  audience  suggested  modifications  of  the  test  which  pro¬ 
hibited  intellectual  solution.  In  the  final  form,  the  task  of  the 
subject  is  to  maintain  his  orientation  by  watching  the  ground  as 
it  wheels  below  him,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  flight  involving  several 
turns  he  can  indicate  the  direction  of  the  starting  point  from  his 
present  position.  It  is  believed  that  this  form  of  the  test  success¬ 
fully  measures  the  function  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Preliminary  administration  of  the  test  to  psychologically  sophis¬ 
ticated  subjects  can  also  provide  information  concerning  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  the  test's  construction.  The  adequacy  and  clarity 
of  the  test  instructions  can  be  criticised.  Estimates  can  be  secured 
us  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  item  exposure  time  and  the  length 
of  the  recording  interval.  These  intervals  can  be  crucial  variables 
in  the  construction  of  certain  tests.  Such  an  expert  group  also 
can  note  any  disadvantageous  arrangement  of  the  serial  order  of 
items. 

Administration  to  Unsophisticated  Subjects 

When  the  test  is  developed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  foregoing 
techniques,  it  is  necessary  to  administer  it  to  unsophisticated 
subjects  for  purposes  of  statistical  analysis.  It  is  desirable,  of 
courses,  to  administer  the  test  to  an  actual  sample  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Statistical  analysis  at  this  stage  of  development  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  item  analysis  and  the  study  of  item  difficulty,  test  relia¬ 
bility,  sometimes  intercorrelations  with  other  existing  tests,  and 
information  concerning  the  effect  of  practice  on  the  test.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  studies  may  be  made  on  the  variable  of  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  and  illumination,  and  in  some  cases  preliminary  validities 
may  be  secured. 

By  the  use  of  the  foregoing  procedures  and  preliminary  test 
administrations  it  is  possible  to  write  the  final  script  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  the  test.  The  following  two  sections  deal  with  their 
*  preparation. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SCRIPT  FOR  TIIE 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEST 

The  “script”  represents  the  film  cutter  or  editor’s  guide  for  the 
voice,  the  titles,  and  the  portrayed  events  of  the  motion  picture 
tost  in  its  final  form.  It  represents  what  is  called  the  "continuity” 
of  the  film.  As  written  by  this  unit,  the  part  of  the  script  to  be 
"narrated”  appears  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  the 
accompanying  action  is  given  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

*  his  arrangement  enables  the  cameraman  to  get  an  overall  idea  of 
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the  nature  of  the  test  as  well  as  serving  the  film  editor  as  a  working 
guide  in  cutting  and  assembling  the  film  in  its  final  form. 

The  part  of  the  script  describing  the  “action/’  or  visible  aspect 
of  the  film,  should  enable  the  cutter  to  determine  the  proper 
sequence  of  shots  and  their  duration.  The  details  for  the  photog¬ 
raphy  of  the  action  that  appear  in  the  script  are  submitted  as  a 
set  of  specifications  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  The 
script  for  a  motion  picture  test  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  “shooting 
script”  for  a  motion  picture  of  the  entertainment  or  educational 
type,  in  that,  when  read,  it  should  make  clear  the  content  and 
nature  of  the  film  which  will  be  projected.  Its  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  particularly  on  the  introductory  portion  of  the  test  which 
contains  the  directions  and  sample  items.  The  main  body  of  items 
for  the  test  does  not  require  a  script.  The  “shots”  or  successive 
units  of  film  which  constitute  the  items  of  the  test  can  best  be 
described  in  a  set  of  specifications  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
cameraman.  A  portion  of  the  script  written  and  submitted  for  the 
production  of  the  Flying  Orientation  Test  CP107A  is  presented 
below  as  an  example  of  the  form  used  by  this  unit.  This  script 
was  prepared  for  35-mm.  studio  photography.  The  test  which  was 
actually  produced,  however,  had  to  be  made  with  16  mm.  film 
and  only  semi-professional  equipment,  and  was  based  on  a  simpli¬ 
fied  script 

SCRIPT  FOR  FLYING  ORIENTATION  TEST 

t 

Main  Title:  Aviation  Cadet  Testing  Program  (Air 

Corps  Symbol) 

Cut  To:  Flying  Orientation  Test 

Smaller  Letters  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit 

Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base 
December  1944 

Title  accompanying  voice:  This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  re¬ 

main  oriented  while  flying  a  compli¬ 
cated  flight  path. 

What  you  see  on  the  screen  represents 
what  you  would  sec  if  you  looked  down 
through  open  bomb  bay  doors  from 
a  plane  in  flight.  Notice  how  the 
ground  appears  to  move  as  you  fly 
over  it. 

At  word  “this,"  terrain  begins  a  This  is  the  way  the  ground  appears 
turn  simulating  plane  turning  90*  as  you  moke  a  90*  turn  to  tjje  right 
to  the  right  *  •  (Pause) 

riane  completes  turn  and  flies 
straight  again. 


Cut  to  view  of  moving  terrain  seen 
through  bomb  bay  doors. 


At  word  “this**  plane  begins  a  00* 
turn  to  the  left. 

Plane  completes  turn  and  flies 
straight  again. 

Cut  to  title  accompanying  voice. 


Another  title  accompanying  voice. 


Cut  to  moving  terrain  through 
open  bomb  bay  doors.  Path  is 
marked  out  with  dotted  lines  on 
photograph.  Circle  super-imposed 
over  terrain  faintly  with  heavier 
arrow  pointing  back. 


Plane  turns  to  the  right.  Arrow 
swings  with  the  terrain  to  point 
toward  start  at  the  right 

Plane  flies  straight.  Arrow  moves 
over  terrain,  swinging  slowly  to 
point  down,  following  direction  of 

start. 

Plane  stops.  Circle  and  arrow  fade 
to  circle  with  lettered  arrows,  with 
large  arrow  at  “D.” 

Camera  view  expands  to  show  all 
of  terrain,  with  path  flown  marked 
with  dotted  lines.  Small  planes 
along  path,  in  circle  with  arrow 
pointing  toward  start 


Cut  to  closc-up  of  answer  sheet. 
Hand  marks  space  "D"  of  Item 
No.  1. 
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This  Is  how  it  looks  when  you  turn 
90*  to  the  left  Remember  your 
jAnnt  is  turning  to  the  left 

In  this  test  all  the  turns  will  be  90* 
turns  and  the  paths  between  turns 
will  always  be  the  same  length. 

Your  task  is  to  remain  oriented  at  all 
timea  during  a  maneuver  ao  that 
when  the  flight  ends  you  can  visualise 
the  path  you  have  flown  and  know  the 
direction  you  would  have  to  go  to 
return  to  the  starting  point 

Watch  this  practice  flight  The  path 
the  plane  will  fly  haa  been  marked 
out  in  advance  with  dotted  lines. 

Starting  here  and  flying  atraight,  your 
starting  point  ia  now  behind  you. 
Note  the  circle  with  the  arrow  point* 
ing  back  toward  the  atart  Thta  ar¬ 
row,  which  will  always  point  toward 
the  start,  is  to  show  you  how  you 
should  visualize  the  direction  of  your 
start  during  the  test. 

Your  plane  is  turning  to  the  right 
The  arrow  now  points  to  the  right 
toward  the  atart 

As  you  fly  straight,  your  start  i*  still 
to  the  right,  but  it  is  getting  further 
and  further  behind  you. 

As  the  plane  stops,  the  arrow  Is  point* 
ing  toward  your  start,  which  is  to 
your  right  and  behind  you. 

Here  is  an  overall  view  of  the  path 
you  traveled  and  the  way  in  which  you 
must  visualize  it.  Your  task  is  to 
choose  the  lettered  arrow  that  points 
toward  the  start 

Imagine  yourself  seated  in  the  plane, 
which  is  always  flying  in  direction 
"A.”  Your  start  is  to  your  right  and 
behind  you,  in  direction  “D."  Remem¬ 
ber,  this  overall  view  is  only  to  show 
you  the  path  you  have  flown.  During 
the  test  you  must  think  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  start  from  your  position  in 
the  plane. 

Mark  the  space  under  "D”  as  the 
answer  to  «pn  -tion  number  one. 
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Ready  for  practice  flight  number  two. 

As  you  fly  straight,  your  start  is 
behind  you. 


You  are  turning  to  the  right,  so  the 
arrow  points  toward  the  start  at  the 
right. 

Your  start  is  still  to  your  right  but 
it  is  somewhat  behind  you. 

# 

You  are  turning  to  the  right  again. 
Your  start  is  now  in  front  of  you  and 
to  the  right. 

Your  start  is  now  directly  to  your 
right 

Here  is  an  overall  view  of  your  plane 
and  the  path  you  flew.  Note  that 
the  circle  around  your  plane  has  let¬ 
tered  arrows  showing  directions  from 
your  plane.  Thus  arrow  “A”  always 
points  ahead  of  you,  in  the  direction 
you  are  flying.  The  arrow  which 
showed  the  direction  of  the  start 
during  the  flight  is  pointing  in  direc¬ 
tion  “C.”  This  arrow  and  the  dotted 
lines  will  be  shown  only  during  the 
practice  flights  to  help  you  visualize 
your  path  and  the  direction  of  the 
start.  Mark  the  space  under  MC”  as 
the  answer  to  question  number  two. 

The  script  continues  in  the  same  form  through  five  practice 
items,  and  the  instructions  end  with  the  following  statement: 

“We  will  now  begin  the  test.  Remember,  you  must  visualize  your 
flight  and  know  the  direction  you  must  go  to  return  to  the  start.” 

After  the  instructions  are  completed,  the  test  begins  with  Item 
6  and  continues  through  Item  50.  Five  seconds  of  answer  time 
are  available  after  each  item. 

PREPARATION  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TEST 

Specifications  should  include  all  the  technical  data  necessary  for 
photogrr  phy  of  the  test.  The  content  will  necessarily  vary  with 
each  test,  depending  on  the  type  of  photography,  e.  g.,  aerial 
photography,  model  photography,  or  animation,  but  all  specifica¬ 
tions  should  include  a  description  of  the  basic  scene  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  a  description  of  the  exact  shots  for  each  trial  including 
the  practice  trials,  and  a  list  of  titles. 


Cut  to  Item  No.  2  for  1  sec. 

Cut  to  moving  terrain  through  bomb 
bay  doors.  Arrow  in  circle  pointing 
down  toward  start.  Path  marked 
out  with  dotted  lines. 

Plano  turns  right.  Arrow  turns 
with  terrain,  pointing  toward  start. 

Plane  flics  straight.  Arrow  moves 
over  terrain,  swinging  down  to 
•  keep  pointing  at  the  start. 

Plane  turns  right.  Arrow  keeps 
pointing  toward  start. 

Plane  flies  straight  and  stops. 

Camera  view  expands  to  show  all 
of  the  terrain  with  path  flown 
marked  with  dotted  lines.  Small 
planes  along  path  inside  a  circle 
with  an  arrow  pointing  toward  the 
start  Circle  and  arrow  showing 
the  direction  of  start  during  flight 
fade  to  circle  with  lettered  arrows. 
Large  arrow  at  “C.” 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  cameraman  gets  all  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  specifications  and  script  submitted  to  him.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  submit  precise  written  explanations,  dia¬ 
grams  and  sketches  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  photograph  the  neces¬ 
sary  film  with  as  little  personal  supervision  as  possible  from  tha 
psychologist. 

As  an  example  of  specifications  prepared  and  submitted  by 
this  unit,  a  section  of  those  for  the  photography  of  the  Flying 
Orientation  Test  CP107A  as  originally  conceived  is  presented 
below. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF 
FLYING  ORIENTATION  TEST 

(35  mm.  special  effects  photography) 

# 

1.  Description  of  Scenes.  The  test  is  made  up  (primarily)  of  85  shots 
which  will  be  called  “flights'*  including  five  practice  flights.  These  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  instructions  and  one  special  flight  used  as  an  example. 

a.  Description  of  a  "Flight"  A  “flight"  should  simulate  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  as  an  observer  would  see  it  looking  straight  down  through  the 
open  bomb  bay  doors  of  a  plane.  An  aerial  photograph  is  substituted  for  the 
ground  in  the  filming  of  the  test;  the  axis  of  the  motion  picture  camera 
should  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  photograph.  In  each  flight  the  air¬ 
plane  appears  to  fly  a  path  made  up  of  several  straight  legs  of  constant 
length.  These  paths  are  drawn  accurately  in  the  drawings  which  accompany 
this  description.  In  these  drawings,  a  frame  size  of  1  inch  by  1.3S  inch  is 
assumed.  The  starting  and  stopping  points  are  draw’n  so  as  to  be  in  the 
confer  of  this  frame.  The  90*  turns  are  made  without  bank,  the  axis  of  the 
camera  always  remaining  vertical. 

b.  Bomb  Bay  Doors.  Extending  out  from  the  right  and  left  edges  of 
the  frame  are  representations  of  open  bomb  bay  doors.  These  may  be  either 
photographs  of  real  bomb  bay  doors  superimposed  along  the  inside  edges  of 
the  frame  or  they  may  be  pninted  likenesses.  The  appearance  of  the  screen, 
with  bomb  bay  doors,  is  shown  during  a  typical  flight  in  figure  I.  The  open 
space  in  the  center  of  this  frame  should  consequently  measure  0.95  Inch 
by  1.0  inch  on  the  scale  of  the  photograph.  [This  illustration  is  shown  in 
chapter  5.] 

c.  Terrain  Photograph.  For  the  purposes  of  writing  specifications  it 
is  assumed  that  the  terrain  shown  between  bomb  bay  doors  will  be  a  portion 
of  the  aerial  photograph  Which  accompanies  this  description,  taken  from 
an  altitude  of  20,000  feet.  If  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge  this  photograph, 
tlx*  dimensions  and  distances,  in  terms  of  real  space  on  the  ground  should 
remain  exactly  the  same. 

d.  Specifications  for  a  "Flight."  On  the  1  inch  by  1.31  inch  frame 
docribed  above,  the  flight  path  should  be  photographed  so  that  the  center 
of  the  frame  will  trace  a  path  over  the  photograph  having  the  following 
cLxractoristics:  The  length  of  a  leg  from  the  finish  of  one  turn  to  the 
b*  winning  of  the  next  is  1.4  inch.  The  90*  turns  are  to  trace  a  path  which 
corresponds  to  an  arc  of  90*  having  a  radius  of  0.9  inch. 

The  flights  will  be  photographed  at  the  following  speeds,  using  the 
1  inch  by  1.33  inch  frame: 

Speed  1 — 3.5  secs,  per  inch  (Example  flight,  Flight  l). 
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S|k-«J  2 — 3.0  secs,  per  Inch  (Flights  2  through  5). 

S|>ccd  3 — 2.1  sees,  per  inch  (6  through  30). 

Six***!  4 — 1.7  sees.  |>cr  inch  (31  through  59). 

Sj»cc<i  5 — 1.3  sees.  |ier  inch  (CO  through  85). 

The  pcrmissublc  variation  in  speed  is  5  percent.  The  speed  on  the 
turns  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  the  legs  with  the  axis  of  the 
camera  remaining  vertical  always.  The  exact  number  of  seconds  requited 
for  each  flight  is  given  on  the  drawing  of  each  flight. 

e.  Circle  and  Arrow.  During  the  first  3  practice  flights  and  following 
flights  4  and  5,  a  circle  and  arrow’  arc  superimposed  over  the  terrain  in 
the  center  of  the  frame.  The  appearance  of  the  circle  and  arrow  is  indicated 
in  figure  II.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  circle  (in  the  1  inch  by  1.33  inch 
frame)  is  0.25  inch  and  the  length  of  the  arrow  is  0.19  inch.  The  circle  i 
and  arrow  should  be  white  and  transparent,  The  circle  should  be  clearly 
visible,  but  sufficiently  transparent  so  that  the  ground  can  be  seen  through 
it.  The  arrow  should  be  of  slightly  greater  density,  giving  more  contrast 
with  the  ground  below. 

The  circle  and  arrow  move  "with  the  plane”  over  the  ground,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  the  opening  between  the  bomb  bay  doors.  The  circle  t 
docs  not  rotate,  but  the  arrow  can  turn  through  360*,  pivoting  at  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

During  a  "flight”  the  arrow  must  turn  so  that  it  always  points  toward 
the  place  on  the  photograph  over  which  the  “flight"  started,  i.  e.,  the  starting 
point.  As  the  "plane”  makes  a  turn  to  the  right,  the  arrow  rotates  around 
approximately  90*.  As  the  "plane”  continues  along  the  second  leg,  the 
arrow  drifts  slowly  backward  to  135*,  following  the  starting  point 

Except  when  the  arrow  is  pointing  at  0*,  (straight  athcad)  or  180° 
(straight  behind)  it  will  be  moving  continuously  during  a  flight 

f.  Broken-Line  Path.  In  the  first  three  practice  trials,  the  path  the 
“plane”  flies  is  marked  "on  the  ground”  with  a  broken  line.  This  line  is  made 
up  of  white  opaque  dashes  and  appears  to  issue  from  the  pivot  of  the  arrow 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.  It  appears  to  trace  on  the  ground  the  path 
which  the  plane  flics  in  the  air. 

When  the  arrow  described  above  is  pointing  to  180*  it  will  coincide 
with  the  direction  of  this  broken  line.  The  broken  line,  however,  should 
always  be  visible  through  the  arrow.  The  appearance  should  be  given  f 
the  circle  and  arrow  up  in  the  air  above  the  broken  line  which  is  tracing  the 
path  on  the  ground. 

g.  Scene  Showing  Entire  Flight  Path.  The  complete  path  of  the  plane 
on  the  ground  is  shown  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  practice  items.  After 
the  “plane”  stops,  the  camera  recedes  from  the  ground,  still  centered  on 
the  end  point  of  the  path,  until  the  whole  path  flown  and  the  present  location 
of  the  starting  point  are  visible  on  the  screen.  The  stopping  point  of  th< 
flight  should  retain  its  orientation  and  remain  in  the  center  of  the  screen. 

When  the  camera  recedes,  only  the  ground  and  the  broken-line  path 
appear  to  get  farther  away.  The  circle  and  arrow  as  well  as  the  bomb  ha) 
doors  recede  with  the  camera,  i.  c.,  they  retain  their  original  size. 

h.  Circle  with  Fight  Lettered  Arrows.  The  circle  with  the  8  lettered 
arrows  is  cut  in  at  the  end  of  each  flight.  The  circle  with  its  arrows  he 
the  same  dimensions  and  the  same  appearance  as  the  circle  with  the  sing!* 
nrrow  described  in  "c.”  .The  outside  diameter  of  the  circle  is  0.25  inch  an' 
the  length  of  each  arrow,  extending  to  the  center  of  this  circle,  is  0.19  inch 
The  letters  at  the  end  of  the  arrows  should  be  as  large  ns  possible  withou 
interfering  with  the  perception  of  the  diagram. 
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TECHNICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PHODL'C.TION  OF  FILM 

A  step-by-step  account  will  bo  given  of  the  production  of  psy¬ 
chological  test  films  from  the  time  the  final  specifications  are 
drawn  up  to  the  completing  of  the  finished  product  in  the  form  of 
10  millimeter  release  prints. 

A  motion  picture  film,  if  more  than  one  copy  is  desired,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  photographic  principle  that  a  positive  can  only  be 
made  from  a  negative  and  a  negative  can  only  be  made  from  a 
positive.  The  film  that  is  projected — the  only  film  that  can  be 
projected — is  positive  film.  A  motion  picture  negative  is  never 
projected.  Because  it  is  easily  scratched,  it  is  handled  only  by 
technicians  trained  for  that  purpose,  who  wear  special  gloves 
and  observe  a  number  of  other  elaborate  precautions.  Negative 
film  is,  of  course,  the  first  product  of  motion  picture  photography. 
Its  sole  use  is  to  be  run  through  a  printing  machine  which  makes 
positive  prints. 

At  the  time  that  the  negative  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  i.  e.,  when 
the  specified  shots  are  taken,  some  footage  is  run  off  at  the  end 
of  each  roll  of  film.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  make  a  Cincx  (Sincx) 
Test  which  determines  the  intensity  of  light  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  printing  to  insure  a  uniform  density  in  the  positive  prints. 
In  a  professional  studio,  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work,  all  the 
exposed  negative  is  taken  to  the  laboratory.  Here  the  negative  is 
developed  and  positive  prints  are  made  from  it.  laboratory  work 
is  usually  done  at  night  so  that  the  positive  prints  can  be  viewed 
the  day  after  the  film  was  shot.  These  positive  prints,  made  from 
the  negative  exposed  the  previous  day,  are  known  os  “dailies”  or 
"rushes.”  The  dailies  are  viewed  by  the  editor  or  cutter  and  all 
others  immediately  concerned  with  the  production.  While  the  film 
is  being  projected,  criticism  is  made  of  its  quality  and  effectiveness. 
At  this  time,  selection  of  “takes,”  or  alternative  shots,  arc  made, 
since  usually  more  than  one  take  has  been  made  of  each  specified 
shot.  The  cutter  makes  notes  of  decisions  and  selections. 

After  the  dailies  have  been  viewed  and  judged,  the  cutter  takes 
the  positive  film  to  the  cutting  room.  Here,  he  breaks  the  film 
down  into  the  individual  takes  or  scenes.  At  this  time  too,  the 
"key  numbers”  of  the  film  (numbers  printed  on  the  margin  of  the 
film  at  each  successive  foot  of  its  entire  length)  arc  recorded  and 
filed.  This  is  done  so  that  in  the  event  the  cutter  has  to  call  for  a 
reprint  of  any  part  of  the  original  negative  he  can  do  so  by  order¬ 
ing  the  reprint  #from  number  to  number.  This  eliminates  the 
in  ccssity  of  reprinting  a  whole  sequence  when  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  needed. 

Using  the  list  of  specifications  and  the  script  as  guides  to  the 
continuity,  as  well  as  the  notes  made  during  the  running  of  the 
dailies,  the  cutter  arranges  the  takes  in  their  proper  sequence  at 
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the  proper  intervals.  The  cutter’s  main  tool  is  the  Moviola.  ThU 
is  in  essence  a  miniature  projection  machine.  The  great  ad  van-  \ 
tage  of  the  Moviola  over  the  regular  projection  machine  is  that 
the  former  can  be  slowed  up  or  reversed  and  can  be  stopped  any. 
where  the  operator  desires,  precisely  to  the  frame.  Thus  the  cutter 
can  run  the  film  on  a  take,  back  and  forth,  until  he  finds  the  exact 
frame  in  which  he  wants  to  make  his  cut.  The  amount  of  a  given 
shot  that  the  cutter  uses  depends  partly  on  his  judgment  of  the 
continuity  of  action  in  going  from  one  scene  to  another,  partly  i 
on  the  script,  and  principally  on  the  amount  of  footage  required 
for  the  amount  of  narration  written  for  that  scene.  Standard  35 
mm.  film  is  photographed  and  projected  at  21  frames  (one  and  a 
half  feet)  per  second,  or  90  feet  per  minute.  Narration  is  usually  . 
spoken  at  about  145  words  per  minute,  and  if  pauses  are  required, 
as  in  the  case  of  test  directions,  their  duration  is  specified;  hence 
the  duration  of  the  action  and  of  the  corresponding  voice  can  be 
matched  to  one  another  in  terms  of  film  footage.  When  the  scenes 
have  all  been  arranged  and  the  cuts  made  as  desired,  the  work 
print  is  spliced  together.  , 

Splicing  of  film,  although  quite  simple  with  the  proper  tools,  is  i 
nevertheless  very  important.  The  splice  must  be  smooth  and 
durable  so  that  it  can  go  through  the  carriages  of  either  the  pro¬ 
jection  machine  or  the  moviola  and  draw  the  rest  of  the  film  after 
it.  The  splicing  machine  is  a  device  that  uses  pressure  and  heat 
The  emulsion  is  removed  from  the  end  of  the  strip  to  be  spliced, 
a  special  film  cement  is  applied  with  a  thin  brush,  and  the  two  ends 
are  brought  together  so  that  they  overlap  the  width  of  the  frame 
mark,  being  automatically  trimmed  at  the  same  time.  The  ends  i 
rest  between  two  irons  that  are  heated  electrically.  The  splice  is  i 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  the 
irons  are  lifted  off.  The  film  should  then  be  securely  and  evenly 
spliced.  Usually  at  this  stage  the  film  test  is  tried  out  with  a  group 
of  subjects  and  revisions  are  made. 

Commercial  entertainment  pictures  have  the  sound  recorded  al 
the  same  time  that  the  picture  is  taken  and  they  are  automatically 
synchronized.  This  is,  of  course,  necessary  where  dialogue  accom 
panics  action  and  the  screen  must  show  the  actor  speaking.  Th< 
unseen  narrator  is,  however,  coming  into  increasing  use,  especially 
in  instructional  films,  and  in  this  case  the  action  and  the  voici 
need  not  be  synchronized  literally  but  instead  need  only  be  coor 
dinated  logically.  The  action  explains  or  exemplifies  what  th* 
voice  is  talking  about.  Narration  of  this  sort  is  recorded  on  # 
separate  film  after  the  picture  proper  is  cut  and  spliced.  The  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  sound  track  are  later  combined  into  a  single  film.  Thi* 
was  the  procedure  employed  for  the  psychological  test  films,  in 
which  the  voice  is  simply  that  of  a  disembodied  test  administrator 
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explaining  the  task  portrayed  and  giving  directions  as  to  how  to 
orocced. 

After  the  picture  is  spliced,  the  narration  as  written  in  the 
revised  script  is  recorded  at  an  average  of  three  words  to  two  feet 
of  film.  This  is  done  in  a  sound-proof  room.  The  narrator  first 
rehearses  the  prepared  script  for  the  designer  of  the  test  until 
the  reading  is  given  with  the  desired  emphasis.  When  the  nar¬ 
rator  can  read  the  script  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  test  de¬ 
signer  and  the  sound  technician,  the  recording  is  made.  Complete 
sentences  or  paragraphs  are  recorded  as  takes,  the  narrator  paus¬ 
ing  and  repeating  if  mistakes  are  made.  The  sound  track  will  later 
be  cut  and  edited  just  as  the  picture  was.  The  track  is  recorded  on 
film  which  is  processed  through  the  laboratory  in  the  same  way  as 
picture  film. 

The  c  ^und  recording  is  judged,  in  the  form  of  dailies,  and  selec¬ 
tions  are  made  by  the  cutter  and  others.  The  cutter  takes  the  film 
bearing  the  track  and  breaks  it  down  so  that  the  sentences  and 
phrases  correspond  roughly  to  the  action  called  for  in  the  script 
With  the  aid  of  a  synchronizer  and  the  moviola,  he  cuts  and 
matches  the  film  carrying  the  sound  to  the  film  carrying  the 
action.  The  cut  sound  track  is  then  spliced.  Now  the  cutter  has 
the  picture  and  the  sound  track,  each  on  separate  reels. 

By  the  use  of  projectors  designed  to  run  the  separate  picture 
and  track  films  in  synchronization,  the  cutter  views  this  matched 
work  print  as  it  will  appear  on  the  screen.  If  there  are  corrections 
to  be  made,  the  cutter  takes  the  film  back  to  the  cutting  room  and 
makes  them.  The  matched  workprint  then  meets  the  requirements 
called  for  in  the  script 

If  the  test  film  requires  any  special  effects  photography  such  as 
dissolves,  fades,  superposures,  or  other  "optical  work,”  the  cutter  # 
"cues”  the  picture  by  writing  on  the  film  with  a  grease  pencil, 
and  orders  the  necessary  special  photographic  treatment  of  those 
particular  sequences  of  the  film.  This  involves  the  making  of  new 
positive,  new  negative,  and  positive  again  for  those  sequences. 
The  sections  of  new  negative  are  made  on  an  optical  printer  which 
is  capable  of  producing  a  variety  of  special  effects  on  the  original 
r-ction  filmed.  After  inspection  of  the  new  positive  film,  the  cutter 
ubstitutes  the  special  effects  for  the  cued  parts  of  the  film.  At 
1 1 is  stage  of  the  project,  the  work  print  is  in  its  tentative  final 
form.  It  is  now  viewed  by  the  psychologist  and  the  cutter.  If 
approved  by  the  former,  the  test  film  is  ready  for  negative  cutting. 

The  original  negative,  including  the  special  effects  negative,  has 
scarcely  been  handled  duri’*  all  this  time.  It  has  been  labeled 
and  filed  in  vaults,  reel  by  reel.  It  is  now  taken  out  and,  with  the 
spliced  work  print  as  a  guide,  is  lined  up  to  correspond  to  the 
positive.  With  the  aid  of  a  multiple-headed  synchronizer  for 
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matching  one  film  to  another,  the  negative  is  cut  so  that  it  has  a  cut 
wherever  there  is  a  splice  in  the  positive.  This  will  produce  a 
negative  that  corresponds  exactly  to  the  work  print,  with  leaders, 
titles,  special  effects,  and  picture  included.  The  cut  negative  is 
now  very  carefully  spliced.  At  the  same  time,  the  corresponding 
sound  track  is  also  matched  with  the  sound  track  of  the  work  print  I 
and  is  also  spliced. 

From  this  spliced  dual  negative  (both  picture  and  track)  the 
laboratory  prints  a  “master  composite  positive.”  For  the  first 
time,  both  picture  and  track  are  combined  on  one  continuous  strip 
of  film.  From  this  master  composite  is  made  a  16  mm.  sound  nega* 
tive,  by  reduction  printing,  and  from  this  negative  are  made  the 
16  mm.  prints  which  constitute  the  copies  of  the  test.  The  original 
35  mm.  negative  and  the  master  positive  are  preserved  in  film 
storage  Vaults. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR _ _ _ 

The  Presentation  of  Motion 
Picture  Tests  and  Other  Films 
Requiring  Activity  by  the  Group0 


Group  testing  with  motion  pictures  is  practicable  only  if  two 
objections,  which  will  occur  to  anyone  who  thinks  about  the 
matter,  can  be  answered,  namely,  will  some  of  the  individuals 
being  tested  have  the  handicap  of  a  poorer  view  of  the  screen 
than  others?  and,  how  can  they  see  to  write  their  answers  when  the 
room  is  dark?  Satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  can  be 
given,  as  this  chapter  will  try  to  show.  A  film  can  be  seen  from 
a  large  number  of  viewing  position*.  which  arc  demonstrably 
equivalent.  And,  perhaps  surprisingly  to  some,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  darken  a  movie  room  but  only  to  dim  it.  The  evidence  on  which 
these  answers  are  based  will  be  given.  The  implications  of  this 
evidence  extend  to  the  use  of  film  for  all  educational  purposes  as 
well  as  for  testing. 

In  the  course  of  administering  tests  on  film  to  some  thousands 
of  aircrew  candidates  and  students,  the  Psychological  Test  Film 
Unit  made  a  continuous  study  of  the  viewing  circumstances  under 
which  these  films  could  be  shown  and  of  the  effect  of  these  different 
circumstances  on  the  performance  of  the  students  as  measured  by 
their  test  scores.  This  research  was  necessary  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine,  first,  whether  these  circumstances,  such  as  seating  position 
in  the  testing  room,  made  any  difference  in  (he  success  with  which 
the  visual  problems  of  the  test  were  solved  and,  second,  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  advantageous  for  the  presentation  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  tests  and  examinations.  A  large  mass  of  evidence  was  col¬ 
lected  on  the  effect  of  viewing  position  and  illumination  on  test 
performance,  and  the  accumulation  of  experience  led  to  a  set  of 
opinions  on  what  a  motion  picture  viewing  room  should  be. 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  FILMS  FOR  PURPOSES 
OF  INSTRUCTION  OR  TESTING 

It  is  obvious  that  a  test  film  cannot  be  given  without  some 
method  of  illumination  in  the  room  by  which  the  student  can 

*ThU  chapter  wa«  prepared  by  lien  C.  Kinney  an<l  iho  editor. 
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write.  He  must  at  least  be  able  to  make  marks  on  an  answer  sheet 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  later  be  scored.  In  the  case  of  a  test  like 
the  examination  in  practical  aerial  navigation  to  be  described  later, 
he  must  be  able  to  make  computations  and  study  maps  while  still 
being  able  to  see  the  screen  clearly.  It  is  probably  less  obvious  but 
equally  true  that  an  instructional  film  should  be  presented  under 
the  same  kind  of  special  illumination  of  the  room.  The  student 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  notes,  sketch  diagrams,  or  study  pictures 
in  a  book  while  the  film  is  being  run.  Learning  is  enhanced  by  j 
activity;  the  student  who  sits  back  and  listens  passively  in  a  , 
classroom  is  ordinarily  not  doing  much  learning. 

The  technique  of  showing  films  in  a  semi-illuminated  room  has  I  I 
been  used  many  times  and  with  many  subjects  who  have  taken  j 
motion  picture  tests.  It  could  be  used  equally  well  for  teaching  j  j 
with  films.  But  it  is  not  now  used  for  that  purpose  in  most  schools  ( 
and  colleges.  It  appears  unorthodox  and  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  traditional  situation  for  viewing  motion  pictures — a  dark 
room,  suggesting  relaxation  and  escape  from  reality,  which  en-  ( 
courages  the  onlooker  to  lose  himself  in  the  events  being  portrayed 
or  narrated  by  the  film  but  does  not  permit  him  to  write  or  take  ( 
notes,  to  see  the  instructor  in  the  room  or  to  interject  a  question. 

The  attitude  of  the  ordiary  moviegoer  is  quite  different  from  (  ( 
that  of  the  student.  The  former  is  seeking  entertainment  and  has  (  , 
no  special  intention  of  remembering  what  he  sees  and  hears.  The  , 
student  is  actively  learning.  If  his  intention  is  to  remember  the 
material  being  taught,  he  uses  a  notebook  and  a  pencil.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  screen  situation  and  the  educational  screen  situation 
produce  their  own  unique  attitudes  in  the  onlookers.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  difference  in  attitude  is  the  illumination  of  the 
room.  Darkness  is  notably  a  condition  which  promotes  a  tendency 
to  rest,  and  a  non-critical  attitude.  It  is  appropriate  for  the  psycho¬ 
analyst’s  consulting  room,  for  daydreaming,  and  for  storytelling. 

The  darkness  of  the  movie  theater  is  right  and  proper  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  make-believe  world  which  opens  up  on  the  motion 
picture  screen.  But  it  is  not  right  for  a  classroom  with  students 
and  a  teacher  who  need  to  see  one  another.  Since  a  semi-illuminated 
room  is  seldom  employed  at  present  in  showing  educational  films, 
the  attitude  of  those  who  see  them  is  too  frequently  the  one  which 
they  adopt  as  moviegoers — the  attitude  of  a  resting  spectator. 

During  the  war  many  thousands  of  army  students  sat  in  dark 
rooms  and  saw  many  hours  of  training  films.  They  were  frequently 
shown  during  the  latter  part  of  a  physically  active  day  and  the 
trainees  were  tired.  An  attitude  of  passive  relaxation  was  only  to 
be  expected.  The  training  films  themselves  were  in  many  cases 
conducive  to  effective  learning,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  shown  were  not.  It  is  our  hypothesis  that  the  “spectator  atti- 
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tmle”  in  viewing:  such  films  can  be  combatted  by  setting  up  a  view. 
ii.g  situation  appropriate  for  active  learning— a  situation  similar 
to  that  existing  in  a  good  classroom,  and  to  that  set  up  for  motion 
picture  tests.  It  is  an  even  more  obvious  hypothesis  that  only  in 
s  ich  a  viewing  situation  can  the  student  take  notes  on  what  he  is 
b  ling  taught  or  write  answers  to  questions  which  are  put  him. 

Fundamentally  the  requirements  of  a  room  in  which  motion  pic* 
lure  testing  or  teaching  is  to  occur  are:  proper  illumination  in 
which  to  take  notes  and  to  sec  the  instructor,  and  proper  seating 
and  projector  arrangements  which  will  permit  perception  of  the 
screen  without  effort. 

Desirable  Features  of  a  Classroom  in  Which  Motion 
Pictures  Are  To  Be  Used  for  Testing  or  Teaching 

Illumination.  The  viewing  situation  for  the  presentation  of 
films  for  educational’  purposes,  including  that  of  testing,  is  very 
much  easier  to  establish  than  is  ordinarily  assumed.  The  semi* 
illuminated  classroom  is  already  used  for  the  projecting  of  lantern 
slides,  particularly  the  lecture-table  types  where  the  image  is 
thrown  on  a  screen  above  the  instructor’s  head.  It  is  just  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  educational  films.  It  would  permit  a  much  more  flexible 
use  of  films  than  is  at  present  customary — a  use  appropriate  to  • 
instruction  rather  than  to  storytelling  or  “narration,”  and  one 
which  does  not  relegate  the  classroom  instructor  to  the  status  of 
a  nonentity  while  the  film  is  being  shown. 

The  system  of  illumination  used  and  recommended  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Test  Film  Unit  for  giving  motion  picture  tosfs  was  a  set 
of  low-wattage  ceiling  lights  controlled  by  a  separate  sw  itch  from 
that  which  provided  the  full  normal  illumination  of  the  classroom 
or  testing  room.  These  low-intensity  light  bulbs,  with  or  without 
diffusing  fixtures,  should  be  shielded  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  throw  light  directly  on  the  screen.  Shields  of  black  cardboard 
are  satisfactory  for  temporary  purposes.  The  ceiling  should  be 
high  enough  so  that  the  lights  do  not  fall  within  the  normal  field  of 
vision  of  the  students.  Windows,  of  course,  should  be  covered  w’ith 
shades.  If  ventilation  is  dependent  on  the  opening  of  windows,  a 
simple  type  of  louver  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  window’  area 
r  ,ay  be  used  as  a  light-trap  which  will  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
i  'per  window  to  be  kept  open.  This  was  the  system  used  at  Santa 
Ana  Army  Air  Base  for  motion  picture  testing  and  also  for  the 
classroom  teaching  of  aircraft  recognition  which  required  a  high 
proportion  of  class  time  to  be  spent  on  visual  instruction  using 
lantern  slides.  It  was  a  permanent  setup  for  illuminating  the 
rooms  which  required  it.  Temporary  arrangements  are,  of  course, 
possible  merely  by  substituting  low’-wattage  bulbs  in  the  per¬ 
manent  lighting  fixtures  of  a  room.  The  above  method  proved  to 
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furnish  adequate  light  for  marking  answer  sheets  and  taking 
tests.1 

Other  systems  of  semi-illuminating  projection  rooms  are  possi- 1 
ble.  The  projection  rooms  of  professional  Hollywood  studios, 
where  studying  of  a  certain  type  is  required,  arc  sometimes  fitted 
out  with  desks  having  indirect  illumination  of  their  writing  sur-  1 
faces.  A  certain  amount  of  glare  is  almost  unavoidable,  however,  ! 
even  from  the  shielded  lamp  fixtures  used.  A  better  system  is  ’ 
focussed  pencils  of  light  from  ceiling  fixtures  which  shine  on  the  ’ 
individual  desk  surfaces.  This  method  would  be  expensive  for  a  ' 
large  flassroom.  The  simpler  method  described  above  is  believed  1 
best  .  1 

The  question  of  what  level  of  illumination  on  the  writing  sur-  1 
faces  of  the  individual  students  is  best,  is  a  matter  for  experiment. 
Evidence  will  be  presented  to  show  that  it  may  vary  widely  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  performance  of  the  student.  Obviously,  there 
are  two  contradictory  aims  in  the  illuminating  of  classroom  pro¬ 
jection  rooms.  The  more  light  in  the  room,  the  better  the  students 
can  write,  see  the  instructor,  and  keep  alert.  On  the  other  hand  the 
more  light  the  less  is  the  degree  of  “contrast”  of  the  screen  image 
and  the  poorer  therefore  its  photographic  quality.  Illumination 
falling  on  the  screen  will  tend  to  “wash  out”  the  blacks  of  the 
image.  This  effect,  however,  seems  to  be  less  than  might  be  the¬ 
oretically  supposed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mechanism  of 
brightness  constancy  is  at  work  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
screen  images  at  different  illumination  levels:  At  any  rate,  a 
compromise  may  be  reached  practically.  The  experience  of  the 

Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  indicates  that  the  student  may  be 
____________  • 

•A  memorandum  recommending  the  above  arrangement  may  be  quoted  here  ae  having  i 
hlitorlea)  Interest: 

"1  April  1944.  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base. 

"SUBJECT:  Illumlnntlon  of  Aircraft  Recognition  Classrooms  . 

"TO:  Department  Chairman,  Aircraft  Recognition,  Preflight  School. 

"1.  The  present  Illumination  of  classrooms  used  for  Aircraft  Recognition  has  often 
proved  a  hindrance  to  effective  instruction.  The  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit,  In  connection 
with  its  own  program,  has  developed  an  ideal  illumination  situation  which  it  recommends  t» 
the  Aircraft  Recognition  Departments  for  their  use  in  classrooms. 

"2.  The  recommendations  are  made  with  the  knowledge  thnt  clnssrooms  are  often  used  by 
other  departments  requiring  fuller  illumination  than  Is  desirable  for  Aircraft  Recognition 
needs. 

"3.  These  are  the  recommendations: 

a.  Complete  "blackout”  for  windows  which  are  now  only  "grayed -out”  or  partially 
obscured;  continued  use  of  ventilator  louvers  as  In  the  past. 

b.  Substitution  of  15-watt  globes  In  one  circuit  of  lights  for  the  present  ones  of  high 
wattage;  continued  use  of  globes  of  high  light  Intensity  In  other  circuit. 

c.  Use  one  circuit  with  the  15-wntt  globes  for  Aircraft  Recognition  Instruction;  u« 
both  circuits  for  other  rlav«e*  requiring  fuller  illumination.  . 

”4.  The  uliove  plan  for  Aircraft  Recognition  classroom  illumlnntlon  should  result  In  uni¬ 
form  lighting  in  recognition  cln«srWns.  adequate  light  to  take  notes  nnd  record  written 
responses  to  tests  and  drills  without  detracting  from  sharp  projection  of  imngcs  on  th‘ 
screen,  and  elimination  of  complaint*  of  'too  much  l.ht/  'not  enough  light  to  write  by/  etc." 
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given  from  two  tenths  to  eight  tenths  of  a  foot-candle  of  illumlna* 
tion  to  write  by  without  seriously  affecting  the  visibility  of  the 
screen. 

Setup  of  the  Projector  and  Screen.  The  visibility  of  the  screen 
image  is  affected  by  the  length  of  throw  of  the  projector,  the  type 
of  projector,  the  intensity  of  the  projector  lamp,  and  the  type  of 
t!ie  screen.  No  experimental  evidence  has  been  obtained  on  the 
effect  of  these  variables.  However,  application  of  certain  optical 
principles  together  with  information  from  other  studies  makes 
possible  some  generalization  concerning  the  setup  of  the  projee* 
tor  in  the  room.  Since  the  brightness  of  the  screen  image  varies 
inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  projector  from 
the  screen,  the  closer  the  projector  to  the  screen  the  brighter  and 
smaller  the  image.  Thus,  if  the  brightness  of  a  projected  image 
does  not  seem  adequate  for  good  visibility,  it  can  be  increased  by 
moving  the  projector  nearer  the  screen.  However,  the  screen 
image  becomes  smaller.  The  effect  of  this  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  screen  image  can  only  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  projection  room  and  the  seating  distances  from  the  screen  of  . 
the  students  in  it.  The  question  of  how  much  variation  in  seating 
position  is  possible  without  handicap  to  some  students  will  be  . 
discussed  in  the  next  section.  The  size  of  the  screen  image,  in 
general,  should  be  as  large  as  the  screen  will  permit,  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  the  desired  brightness  of  the  image. 

Since,  in  a  partially-illuminated  room,  the  stronger  the  light 
thrown  on  the  screen  the  greater  will  be  the  contrast  of  the  image, 
it  should  be  as  bright  as  possible  for  a  given  si;.e  of  the  image. 
Therefore  the  projector  should  be  fitted  with  a  lamp  of  maximum 
intensity.  • 

Of  the  various  types  of  screen  currently  available  the  white 
matte  screen  has  proved  to  be  the  most  suitable.  Beaded  screens 
are  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  brightness  of  the  screen 
image  is  noticeably  less  when  the  screen  is  viewed  from  the  side  of 
the  room  than  when  seen  from  the  center. 

Seating  Arrangement.  Since  all  the  individuals  taking  a  motion 
picture  test  must  have  an  equivalent  view,  although  not  necessarily 
an  identical  one,  of  the  pictures  shown  if  their  test  scores  arc  to  be 
fair  measures  of  ability,  the  equivalence  of  different  seats  In  a 
testing  room  must  be  demonstrated.  Viewing  positions  too  near  or 
far  from  the  screen  or  too  far  toward  the  side  must  be  eliminated, 
or  else  the  scores  at  these  positions  must  be  statistically  corrected. 
The  effect  of  seating  position  on  test  scores  was  therefore  studied 
with  all  the  motion  picture  tests  constructed  by  the  Psychological 
Test  Film  Unit.  Whenever  a  test  was  administered,  a  plot  or  map 
°f  the  seats  in  relation  to  the  screen  was  made  out  and  a  mean 
wore  for  each  seat  or  block  of  seats  was  computed.  In  addition. 
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the  students  in  the  presumably  less  favorable  positions  were  often 
asked  individually  whether  their  view  of  the  screen  was  satis¬ 
factory.  •  -  »-i>  i 

The  results  of  a  long  series  of  such  studies,  presented  in  the  next 
section  of  this  chapter,  showed  that  students  can  sit  at  distances 
and  angles  of  view  which  appear  to  be  highly  unfavorable  to  effi- 
cient  perception  of  the  screen  without  any  significant  lowering  in 
the  level  of  their  'performance.  It  might  be  supposed  that  test 
performance  in  unfavorable  viewing  positions  was  compensated 
for  by  some  kind  of  extra  effort  of  the  subjects;  there  was,  how¬ 
ever,  little  or  no  evidence  of  such  effort  from  the  replies  to  indivi¬ 
dual  questioning.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  different 
visual  stimuli  affecting  the  eye  at  different  viewing  positions  are 
all  equivalent  for  performance.  Within  wide  limits,  it  appears 
that  different  seats  in  a  projection  room  provide  equal  opportunity 
for  perception. 

Recommendations  for  the  seating  of  students  in  the  educational 
use  of  films,  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  may  therefore  be  very 
loose.  Visual  education  authorities  have  recommended,  without 
experimental  facts  to  support  them,  the  following  rules:  The 
nearest  row  of  seats  to  a  screen  should  not  be  closer  than  two 
picture-widths,  and  the  farthest  should  not  be  more  distant  than 
six  picture-widths.  The  angular  retinal  size  of  the  picture,  there¬ 
fore,  should  lie  between  29°  and  10°.  The  boundaries  of  seats  at 
the  side  of  the  room  should  be  set  at  30°  on  either  side  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  screen,  or  the  axis  of  the  projector’s  beam, 
which  would  provide  a  wedge-shaped  block  of  seats,  60°  wide. 
These  rules,  in  relation  to  our  results,  are  more  than  safe.  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence  to  be  reported,  they  could  be  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceeded  without  significant  unfairness  to  the  students. 

Ventilation  and  other  Factors.  Only  the  same  precautions  ordi¬ 
narily  observed  in  good  classroom  teaching  need  be  followed  in 
using  motion  pictures  for  testing  purposes,  and  also  for  instruct¬ 
ing.  Since  windows  must  be  darkened  by  shades,  either  forced 
draft  ventilation  or  the  system  of  window-louvers  mentioned  is 
necessary. 

Proctonng  of  Tests  and  Examinations.  It  might  be  assumed 
that,  in  semi-darkness,  the  subjects  of  a  motion  picture  test  will 
be  tempted  to  copy  their  neighbors’  answers.  Although  all  sub¬ 
jects  are,  it  is  true,  reacting  to  the  same  questions  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  seated  side  by  side,  the  pace  of  the  test  is  such  that 
there  is  insufficient  time  to  locate  and  copy  a  neighbor’s  answer 
6efore  the  next  question  appears  on  the  screen.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  this  organization  that  the  problem  of  copying  an¬ 
swers  is  almost  eliminated  in  motion  picture  testing  and  that  proc- 
toring  is  minimized.  In  certain  kinds  of  motion  pictures  tests  in- 
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volving  the  "when  to  react"  type  of  discrimination  it  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  rule  that  no  individual  start  to  mark  his  answer 
u>  til  all  do  at  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  answer  period.  Other¬ 
wise  social  cues  might  influence  the  choice  of  an  individual's 
response  among  the  sequence  of  alternatives. 

kxperimental  evidence  on  the  effect  of  seating 

AND  ILLUMINATION  ON  TEST  SCORES 

Some  30  or  more  experimental  studies  were  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  viewing  position  of  the  student  in  the  motion 
picture  testing  room,  and  the  level  of  illumination  of  the  room  by 
which  to  record  answers,  affected  his  performance  on  the  test 
Of  these  studies,  20  are  available  for  summarization  in  this  report 
They  were  performed  with  ten  of  the  motion  picture  tests  to  be 
described  in  the  next  two  chapters.  In  the  case  of  a  few  tests  com¬ 
pleted  and  tried  out  toward  the  end  of  the  war  period,  the  data 
were  not  computed  in  time  for  inclusion  here.  The  evidence  is 
sufficient,  however,  for  general  conclusions. 

The  various  aptitude  and  proficiency  tests  were  given  to  aviation 
students  in  three  types  of  rooms:  (a)  rooms  of  classroom  size  in 
the  neighborhood  of  35  by  25  feet,  and  seating  24-40  students; 
(b)  large  rooms  designed  for  group  testing,  filled  with  desks  or 
shallow  cubicles,  approximately  60  by  60  feet  in  size  and  seating  ' 
180-200  students;  and  motion  picture  theaters  with  a  large  screen 
(and  a  corresponding  long  throw  of  the  projector)  seating  stu¬ 
dents  at  distance  up  to  120  feet  from  the  screen  and  in  numbers 
up  to  several  hundred  at  a  time.  All  three  of  these  situations 
proved  to  be  practicable  for  motion  picture  testing.  Use  of  a 
theater  required  that  lap-boards  be  used  for  writing,  which  was 
inconvenient;  the  theater  lights,  however,  could  be  adjusted  by 
dimming  to  any  level  of  illumination  desired.  Students  had  to  be 
seated  in  alternate  rather  than  adjacent  seats  since,  in  a  theater, 
the  latter  are  so  close  together.  It  was  concluded  that  testing  in 
rooms  smaller  than  a  theater  was  somewhat  preferable,  although 
not  decisively  so. 

The  studies  of  viewing  position  and  illumination  made  in  these 
situations  were  of  two  types:  (a)  studies  in  which  all  individuals 
fc  -ing  tested  had  a  "favorable"  view  of  the  screen  (no  seat  nearer 
than  two  picture-widths  nor  farther  than  six  picture-widths  from 
the  screen,  and  no  seat  at  a  greater  viewing  angle  than  30°  from 
tl  e  center  line),  and  (b)  studies  in  which  some  individuals  had 
"unfavorable"  viewing  positions  at  the  extremes  of  distance  and 
at  extreme  angle  of  view.  The  latter  studies  were  performed  in 
the  effort  to  discover  at  what  distances,  if  any,  and  at  what  angles 
of  view,  efficiency  of  perception  would  begin  to  decrease  in  a 
motion  picture  room.  In  the  former  studies  the  illumination  of 
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the  room  was  at  an  estimated  optimum;  in  the  latter  studies  the 
illumination  was  sometimes  varied,  with  different  groups,  from 
a  wholly  dark  room  to  a  completely  illuminated  room. 

The  procedure  of  the  experiments  was  to  make  a  seating  plot 
of  the  testing  room,  each  seat  being  indicated  by  a  letter  and  num¬ 
ber  combination.  Viewing  positions  were  divided  into  convenient 
blocks  according  to  distance  from  the  screen  and  also  according 
to  angular  deviation  of  the  line  of  sight  from  the  straight-front 
line.  Each  student  entered  the  seat  number  on  his  answer  sheet 
When  the  test  had  been  administered  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
groups,  the  papers  were  sorted  first  for  distance  and  then  for 
angle,  means  and  sigmas  being  computed  for  the  various  blocks 
of  seats.  In  the  majority  of  studies  differences  and  their  critical 
ratios  were  calculated,  but  in  seven  of  the  studies  use  was  made 
of  the  analysis  of  variance  technique. 

The  Effect  of  Distance  and  Angle  of  View 

A  detailed  presentation  of  the  20  seating  studies  completed  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  They  are  given  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  Instead,  one  seating  study  will  be  described  as 
.  an  example,  and  the  results  of  the  others  will  be  tabulated.  With 
almost  no  exception  they  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion, 
namely  that  most  of  the  tests  can  be  viewed  from  positions  up  to 
highly  “unfavorable’'  extremes  without  any  significant  falling 
off  in  test  performance,  but  that  a  few  tests  cannot.  In  the  case 
of  three  tests,  involving  discriminations  analogous  to  those  of 
visual  acuity,  performance  falls  off  with  increasing  distance,  but  j 
not  with  increasing  angle.  For  these  tests,  and  these  alone,  the 
effect  of  distance  on  test  scores  does  not  wholly  disappear  even 
when  the  distance  from  the  screen  of  the  nearest  and  farthest  seats 
is  within  the  limits  which  have  been  termed  “favorable.” 

The  Effect  of  Viewing  Position  on  Scores  of  the  Estimation  of 
Relative  Velocities  Test,  CP205B-III 

■| 

The  experiment  to  be  described  is  one  in  which  the  viewing  , 
positions  were  extended  to  the  most  “unfavorable”  extreme  limits 
of  angle  and  of  nearness  to  the  screen.  Some  scats  in  front  and 
at  the  side  were  as  much  as  80°  from  the  straight-front  axis.  The 
room  was  one  used  for  group  testing  and,  by  design,  the  seating 
was  not  adapted  to  motion  picture  presentation.  The  front  row 
of  scats  was  less  than  four  feet  from  the  screen.  The  size  of  the 
room  was  49  by  57  feet,  with  seats  extending  to  the  walls  on  all 
sides  and  nearly  all  {he  way  to  the  front  wall.  A  less  favorable 
situation  for  viewing  motion  pictures  could  scarcely  be  set  up.  Tlu 
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test  was  given  at  Nashville  Army  Air  Center  to  1,104  unclassified 
students,  in  groups  of  about  200,  in  November  1043. 

Effect  of  Angle  of  View.  The  viewing  positions  were  divided 
:nto  seven  sectors,  as  shown  in  figure  4  1,  representing  angles  of 
the  line  of  view  within  15°  of  the  center  line,  and  from  15*  to  30*, 


Figure  4.1. — Plot  of  Group  Testing  Room,  Nashville  Army  Air  Center. 
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from  30°  to  45°,  and  from  43°  to  80°  away  from  the  center  line 
on  either  side.  The  mean  score  was  computed  for  students  in  each 
sector  and  critical  ratios  were  obtained  for  comparisons  between 
sectors.  In  addition,  comparisons  were  made'  for  the  group  of 
students  seated  in  the  middle  range  of  distance  within  the  central 
sector,  i.  e.  in  the  most  favorable  positions.  This  group  is  labeled 
the  “optimal  center”  and  its  limits  arc  indicated  in  heavier  lines  on 
the  seating  plot.  The  scats  were  from  12  to  40  feet  from  the  screen 
and  at  angles  within  15°  of  the  center  line.  The  results  are  given 
in  table  4.1,  and  the  critical  ratios  of  the  differences  are  listed 
on  following  page. 
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Table  4.1. — Test  scores  in  relation  to  angle  of  vie w 


S0tUr 


Sector 


1  ci.  Optimal  center. 
7  ri.  Optimal  center. 
14-7  pi.  4 . 

Z  4-1  M.  4 . 


N 

<45*LtoeO*L>> . 

101 

101 

194 

>47 

147 

94 

44 

235 

(S)*L  to  4&*L) . 

<15*L  to  80*1.1 . 1.. 

( 15*L  to  I4*R>* . 

4 15*11  to  30*RI . 

<30*R  to  45*R) . 

(45*R  toSO’Rl . 

Optimal  Center . 

C.R. 


9.79 

1.1* 

0.60 

0.00 


Sector 


1  pi.  4 . 

-7  pa.  4+2 . 

•7  pa.  >+§ . 

■0+7  pa.  I+2+>. 


e  wm* 

l+l 
l+l 
6  +  « 


‘L— Left  aid  of  room  facing  acrecn;  R— Right  aid*  facing  screen. 


27.01 

29.01 

10.44 

29.74 

OO.tZ 

10.40 

11.00 

80.20 


CJL 


_SD 

0.08 

4.04 

0.42 

0.19 

4.07 

c.os 

0.04 

IU»7 


0.20 

1.27 

1.40 

1.47 


The  differences  between  sectors  are  slight.  The  only  significant 
difference  is  between  sector  1  and  the  central  positions.  As  can  be 
observed  from  the  plot,  many  individuals  in  sector  1  had  an  ex¬ 
tremely  distorted  retinal  image  of  the  screen.  The  equivalent 
group  of  individuals  in  sector  7,  however,  did  not  show  any  signi¬ 
ficant  decline  in  performance.  The  N  for  sector  7  is  smaller,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  very  worst  seats  at  an  80°  angle  were  not 
occupied  in  all  the  repetitions  of  the  experiment.  There  is  no 
difference  between  central  and  peripheral  seats  in  general,  and 
scores  do  not  fall  off  significantly  until  the  viewing  angle  becomes 
Considerably  greater  than  45°.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  room  j(1,  2, 
and  3  vs.  5,  6,  and  7) . 

Effect  of  Distance  From  Front  of  Room *  The  extreme  in  the 
near  relationship  to  the  screen  was  well  represented  in  this  study, 
positions  varying  from  a  distance  of  3  feet  9  inches  from  the  plane 
of  the  screen  to  50  feet  from  it.  The  retinal  image  of  the  screen 
picture  at  the  nearest  position  is  more  than  10  times  the  size  of 
the  image  at  the  farthest  position.  Blocks  of  seats,  combining  two 
rows,  were  numbered  from  I  to  V,  as  shown  in  the  plot.  Means, 
sigmas,  and  critical  ratios  were  obtained,  and  are  given  in 
table  4.2. 


Table  4.2. — Test  scores  in  relation  to  distance 
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The  scores  in  the  first  two  rows  are  slightly  but  not  significantly 
lower  than  the  scores  farther  back  in  the  room.  These  front  seats 
are  subjectively  very  unfavorable  viewing  positions,  including  as 
they  do  both  seats  too  close  to  the  screen  and  seats  at  too  great 
an  angle. 
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Effect  of  Distance  From  Center  of  Screen.  A  better  comparison 
is  between  different  distances  from  the  screen  rather  than  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  front  of  the  room.  Arcs  were  drawn  on  the  plot 
at  radii,  of  16,  28,  and  44  feet,  dividing  the  room  into  four  sections 
lettered  from  A  to  D,  as  illustrated  in  figure  4.1.  Means  and 
critical  ratios  were  computed,  as  before.  The  results  are  given  fn 
table  4.3.  No  differences  are  significant.  Although  nearly  all  the 

Table  4.3. — Effect  of  distance  from  center  of  screen 
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seats  in  section  A  are  nearer  the  screen  than  two  picture  widths, 
they  do  not  produce  a  real  handicap  in  taking  the  test  For  this 
particular  test  (ability  to  estimate  relative  velocity),  and  for  most 
of  the  other  tests,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  the  picture  does 
not  seem  to  affect  performance.  Other  studies  have  explored  the 
effect  of  distance  to  far  distances,  which  are  not  represented  in  this 
experiment.  Up  to  100  feet,  no  effect  is  evident  for  the  majority 
of  tests.  Other  studies  have  also  shown  insignificant  variance  due 
to  angle  of  view,  at  less  unfavorable  extremes  than  were  here  tried 
out.  One  study  explored  the  possibility  of  interaction  between  the 
isolated  effect  of  distance  and  the  effect  of  angle.  No  interaction 
appeared. 

Effect  of  Right-Left  Relationship.  In  order  to  determine  fur¬ 
ther  whether  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  room  wore  equivalent 
for  test  performance,  one  final  comparison  was  made.  The  three 
extreme  seats  on  each  side  of  the  room,  from  front  to  back,  were 
combined..  The  results  are  given  in  table  4.4.  The  difference  is 
not  significant 

Table  4.4. — Effect  of  right  or  left  side  of  room 


llight  'Id*. 
I^-ft  »ld«. . 


The  results  of  the  above  experiment  represent  the  usual  outcome 
of  seating  studies  made  with  tests  which  do  not  require  fine  visual 
discriminations  of  an  absolute  type,  such  ns  visual  acuity. 

Summary  of  Scaling  Studies  on  Distance  and  Angle 

A  tabular  summary  of  20  seating  studies  is  presented  in  tablo 
4.5.  The  effect  of  distance  and  the  effect  of  angle  arc  listed  as  “sig¬ 
nificant”  or  “not  significant,”  depending  on  whether  the  critical 
ratios  (or  F-ratios)  met  the  criterion  of  statistical  significance 
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(l?o  level).  “Extreme'*  distance  in  the  table  means  an  angular 
retinal  size  of  the  picture  (visual  angle)  smaller  than  10°.  This 
angular  size  takes  into  account  both  the  distance  of  the  observer 
from  the  screen  and  the  size  of  the  screen  image.  “Non-extreme” 
distance  means  a  retinal  image  larger  than  10°.  “Extreme”  angle 
of  view  means  a  viewing  position  more  than  45°  from  the  center 
line.  Since  some  studies  were  not  set  up  to  explore  the  extreme 
seating  angles  and  distances,  the  notation  “No  evidence”  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  table.  The  effects  listed  as  “significant”  are  printed  in 
italics.  In  all  these  twenty  studies  the  illumination  of  the  room  was 
nearly  constant  and  was  close  to  “optimal.” 

It  may  be  noted  first  from  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  experiment  described  above,  there  is  no 
significant  effect  on  test  scores  from  the  angle  at  which  the  screen 
picture  is  viewed.  This  fact  holds  for  all  tests.  Only  two  studies 
included  “extreme”  viewing  positions  at  angles  greater  than  45°. 
The  first  has  already  been  described.  The  second  yielded  no 
significant  effect,  with  angles  up  to  62°.  The  results  indicate  that 
perceptual  efficiency  in  viewing  pictures  is  not  affected  by  the 
viewing  angle  within  a  much  wider  range  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed. 

The  columns  headed  “Effect  of  Distance”  present  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  Three  tests  show  significant  decreases  in  test  per¬ 
formance  with  increasing  distance  from  the  screen,  the  Flexibility 
of  Attention  Test,  the  Integration  of  Attention  Test,  and  the 
Minimal  Movement  Test.  (The  one  significant  effect  under  the 
Plane  Formation  Test  will  be  considered  later.)  In  the  case  of 
all  three  of  these  tests,  the  difference  in  test  performance  shows 
up  at  nonextreme  distances  as  well  as  at  extreme  distances.  The 
fact  is  that  in  these  tests,  performance  is  best  when  close  to  the 
screen  and  becomes  slightly  but  consistently  poorer  as  the  screen 
image  becomes  more  distant  and  the  retinal  im.-.ge  becomes  smaller. 

These  tests  are  those,  out  of  all  tests  constructed,  which  require 
judgments  in  which  the  resolving  power  of  the  visual  mechanism 
seems  to  be  important.  In  the  case  of  the  Flexibility  of  Attention 
and  Integration  of  Attention  Tests  the  observer  must  watch  a 
number  of  dial  hands  or  indicators  which  may  move  into  a  region 
marked  in  black  (i.  e.,  may  go  “wrong”)  or  may  simply  move  very 
close  to  that  region.  The  discrimination  between  the  coincidence 
or  non-coincidence  of  the  indicator  sometimes  requires  a  high 
degree  of  visual  acuity.  If  acuity  is  dependent  on  optical  and 
retinal  factors,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  discriminations 
would  become  more  difficult  as  the  angular  retinal  size  of  the 
indicator  becomes  smaller.  In  the  case  of  the  Minimal  Movement 
Test  the  observer  must  distinguish  between  barely  perceptible 
movement  of  a  black  spot  and  no  movement.  The  absolute  thresh- 
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old  for  movement  is  analogous  to  acuity  in  being  dependent  on  the 
angular  or  retinal  extent  of  the  displacement,  as  distinguished 
from  the  perceptual  size  of  the  total  presentation.  It  is  therefore 
dependent,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  viewing  distance.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Drift  Direction  Test, 
employing  the  same  spot,  crosshairs,  and  circle,  but  requiring  a 
judgment  of  the  inclination  or  drift  of  a  movement  rather  than 
the  existence  of  a  movement,  docs  ?iot  show  any  decrease  in  per¬ 
formance  due  to  viewing  distance.' 

These  three  tests  account  for  all  the  significant  effects  of  view¬ 
ing  distance  found  in  all  the  studies.  There  is  one  exception. 
One  of  the  two  studies  reported  for  the  Plane  Formation  Test 
yielded  a  significant  decrease  in  scores  with  increasing  viewing 
distance.  The  effect  was  obtained  with  moderate  distances.  Doubt 
is  cast  on  this  result  by  the  fact  that  another  study,  at  extreme 
distances,  showed  no  effect  at  all.  The  result  is  rendered  even 
more  dubious  by  the  circumstance  that  the  study  in  question  was 
incomplete,  having  been  carried  out  by  another  research  unit,  and 
that  the  standard  deviation  for  the  scores  had  to  be  estimated 
by  this  organization.  The  critical  ratio  of  the  difference,  when 
computed,  turned  out  to  be  significant,  but  it  is  highly  questionable. 
It  appears  unlikely  that  performance  on  the  Plane  Formation  Test 
is  affected  by  seating- distance  from  the  screen. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  discussed,  it  may  be  said  that  percep¬ 
tual  efficiency  in  viewing  motion  pictures  is  not  affected  by  the 
distance  of  the  observers  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  class¬ 
room  or  small  theater.  If  a  film  requires  a  visual  task  which  is 
likely  to  make  demands  on  visual  acuity,  special  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  made.  But  for  most  types  of  visual  tasks, 
all  the  observers  in  a  movie  room  have  substantially  an  equivalent 
perception  of  the  screen  as  regards  performance. 

The  Effect  of  Illumination  of  the  Room 

A  number  of  informal  tryouts  and  two  formal  experiments 
were  carried  out  on  the  effect  of  the  level  of  illumination  on  per¬ 
formance  with  motion  picture  tests.  It  was  discovered  that  a  level 
of  illumination  could  be  obtained,  either  by  using  low-wattage 
light  bulbs  or  by  adjusting  the  brightness  of  ceiling  lights  with  a 
rheostat,  which  would  be  subjectively  "satisfactory"  for  the  taking 
of  motion  picture  tests.  At  this  illumination,  students  stated  that 
they  could  write  answers  comfortably,  and  the  screen  image  was 
judged  by  the  psychologist  to  have  little  loss  of  contrast.  It  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two-tenths  of  a  foot-candle  at  the  writing 
surfaces  used  by  the  students.  A  considerable  variation -in  the 
illumination  above  or  below  this  point  seemed,  however,  to  be 


possible.  In  order  lo  verify  this  conclusion,  two  experiment*  were 
carried  out 

The  first  of  these  compared  the  mean  scores  obtained  for  two 
groups  of  students  on  the  Estimation  of  Relative  Velocities  Test, 
using  a  group  testing  room,  under  ordinary  dim  lighting 
(NT=14Sd)  and  under  “blackout”  conditions  (N-^212).  The  first 
condition  was  approximately  “optimal”;  the  second  involved  an 
almost  completely  dark  room  in  which  the  answer  sheets  were 
barely  visible.  The  mean  scores  were  28.16  and  28.16  respectively 
and  the  critical  ratio  was  .80.  The  extreme  of  low  illumination  did 
not  affect  test  performance. 

The  second  of  these  studies  analyzed  the  variance  due  to  illumi¬ 
nation  in  two  different  conditions  of  the  Flexibility  of  Attention 
Test,  using  a  theater.  The  first  condition  was  dim  lighting,  at  a 
level  of  approximately  one-tenth  of  a  foot  candle  (N=845).  The 
second  was  full  illumination,  with  the  theater  lights  at  their 
highest  brightness,  at  a  level  of  approximately  1.1  foot  candles 
(N=909).  The  differential  was  14  to  1.  In  the  latter  condition 
the  screen  image  showed  a  noticeable  loss  in  contrast,  and  the 
illumination  was  definitely  not  “optimal.”  The  F-ratio  between 
illuminations  was,  however,  not  significant  at  the  1  percent  level, 
although  it  was  significant  at  the  6  percent  level.  The  extreme  of 
high  illumination  did  not,  to  a  formally  significant  extent,  affect 
test  performance. 

These  studies  demonstrate  that,  for  motion  pictures  requiring 
“audience  participation,”  a  wide  variation  in  level  of  illumination 
is  permissible  without  any  overt  effect  on  perceptual  efficiency. 
An  estimated  optimal  illumination  may- therefore  be  set  up  without 
fear  of  being  inexact  in  attaining  it.  The  simple  expedient  of  low- 
wattage  ceiling  lights  is  fairly  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 
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Aptitude  Tests* 


BACKGROUND  OF  TEST  RESEARCH 

A  number  of  assumptions  governing  the  research  on  aptitude 
tests  with  films  were  listed  in  Chapter  1,  and  they  may  be  repeated 
here,  after  intervening  chapters  on  the  nature  of  the  motion 
picture  medium,  the  making  of  motion  pictures,  and  the  showing 
of  them  for  educational  and  psychological  purposes.  It  was 
assumed  that: 

1.  Visual  and  spatial  performances  being  important  for  fliers, 
these  functions  should  be  concentrated  on  in  devising  motion 
picture  tests. 

2.  In  devising  a  test,  the  procedure  should  involve  not  only  job 
analysis  of  the  performance  but  also  psychological  analysis  of  the 
underlying  function  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  perception. 

3.  The  methods  of  psychophysics  in  studying  simple  and  com¬ 
plex  discriminations  by  means  of  repeated  judgments  are  useful 
in  setting  up  the  test,  once  the  kind  of  discriminations  required 
have  been  decided  upon.  A  motion  picture  test  can  be  built  on 
the  pattern  of  a  psychophysical  experiment,  which  involves  trials 
rather  than  items.  In  such  an  experiment,  unlike  a  printed  test, 
the  same  presentation  can  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  in  a 
random  series. 

4.  The  functions  tested  should  be  those  to  which  the  medium  is 
uniquely  adapted. 

5.  These  functions  will  probably  be  found  to  center  around  the 
human  capacity  for  locomotion  through  space,  and  on  that  account 
will  require  a  theory  of  continuous  behavior  rather  than  a  simple 
theory  of  stimulus-response  behavior. 

Employing  these  more  or  less  implicit  assumptions,  the  Film 
Unit  constructed  over  a  period  of  three  years  fourteen  aptitude 
tests  for  which  motion  picture  prints  were  available  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  They  were,  in  most  cases,  conceived  on  the  basis  of  the 
performances  required  of  the  pilot.  Only  two  were  based  on  an 

*Thii  chapter  xva*  drafted  by  Hibbard  Lamkln.  Alfred  If.  Shafer,  and  Robert  H.  Gagne. 
The  teat*  themselves  wore  constructed  largely  by  cooperative  effort  and  It  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  Individual  credit  and  responsibility  for  the  research.  All  the  Individual*  lUtcd  In 
Chapter  1  ihared  In  the  Insight*,  expedient*,  and  prolonged  labor*  which  went  Into  the 
waking  of  these  test*,  with  the  addition  of  R.  H.  Hcnncman  and  S.  R.  Wallace,  of  the 
Perceptual  Research  Unit. 


analysis  of  other  performances— those  of  the  bombardier— but 
since  tests  were  to  be  validated  empirically,  it  was  possible  that 
almost  any  test  might  prove  valuable  in  selecting  for  almost  any 
specialty. 

Construction  of  these  tests  began  early  in  the  AAF  Aviation 
Psychology  Program.  The  potentialities  o?  the  motion  picture  had 
been  realized  at  the  outset  in  setting  up  the  program  of  aptitude 
testing  for  aircrew  candidates.  Tests  of  three  types  were  planned, 
printed  tests,  apparatus  tests,  and  motion  picture  tests,  each  type 
being  assumed  to  have  its  own  unique  advantages.  By  April  1942, 
a  neucleus  of  what  was  to  become  the  research  organization  in 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Training  Command  was  on  duty  in 
the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  it  was 
determined  that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  organization 
was  to  be  the  development  of  perceptual  tests.  In  May  1942,  the 
editor  of  this  volume  was  directed  to  explore  the  agencies  within 
the  rapidly  expanding  Air  Corps  which  might  cooperate  in  film 
production  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  motion  picture  per¬ 
ceptual  tests.  Although  training  films  were  at  that  time  being 
produced,  by  the  Signal  Corps,  this  type  of  film  production  was 
scattered  and  relatively  uncoordinated;  it  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  motion  picture  branch  of  the  AAF  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  was  the  agency  best  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  motion  picture  tests.  With  the  assistance  of  a  film 
writer  assigned  by  the  Training  Literature  Section  at  AAF  head¬ 
quarters,  the  first  scripts  and  specifications  for  motion  picture 
tests  were  written  and  submitted  to  Wright  Field  early  in  June 
1942. .  Because  of  reorganization  of  the  motion  picture  branch, 
production  of  the  films  was  delayed  for  some  months  and  finally 
was  sub-contracted  to  a  commercial  studio.  The  first  three  tests, 
involving  animated  photography  and  requiring  judgments  of 
velocity,  were  photographed  under  the  supervision  of  the  editor 
of  this  volume  in  October  1012,  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios  in  California.  The  tests  were  subsequently  edited  and 
completed  as  16-mm.  prints  at  Wright  Field. 

A  great  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  adapting  the 
techniques  of  the  sound  motion  picture  to  controlled  psychological 
testing.  Any  novel  use  of  a  medium  of  presentation,  or  new  com¬ 
bination  of  professional  skills,  probably  involves  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  motion  picture  had  been  used  little  if  at  all  for  psy¬ 
chological  purposes  and  the  motion  picture  technicians  were 
unfamiliar  with  any  other  use  of  it  than  for  storytelling  or 
graphic  reporting.  The  psychologist,  therefore,  spoke  an  un¬ 
familiar  language.  Motion  picture  production  had  to  be  super¬ 
vised  at  all  stages  by  the  psychologist  in  the  making  of  tests,  and 
the  intricacies  of  motion  picture  production  had  to  be  learned. 
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As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  however,  a  number  of  new  possi- 
bilities  both  for  psychology  and  for  motion  pictures  have  emerged. 

The  early  aptitude  tests  constructed  by  the  Perceptual  Research 
Unit  and  the  later  ones  completed  by  the  Psychological  Test  Film 
Unit,  which  grew  out  of  the  former  organization,  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  pages.  Accompanying  each  test  are  the 
results  of  administering  them  to  samples  of  aviation  cadets  and 
aviation  students.  Only  the  tests  themselves  and  the  principal 
data  obtained  are  reported,  the  research  which  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  them  being  omitted.  In  the  case  of  a  few  tests  in  which 
this  background  research  has  general  implications,  such  as  those 
having  to  do  with  space  perception,  the  results  are  more  fully 
reported  in  another  chapter. 

Some  of  these  tests  were  found  to  have  predictive  value  for 
success  in  the  various  types  of  aircrew  training,  particularly  pilot 
in  training.  None,  however,  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  outstanding 
in  its  contribution  to  justify  incorporating  it  into  the  battery  of 
tests  actually  used  for  recommending  the  appropriate  specialty 
in  which  an  aircrew  candidate  was  to  be  trained.  The  validities 
of  the  tests,  insofar  as  the  data  were  obtainable,  are  given  and 
w’ill  be  summarized  at  the  end.  Many  of  the  later  and  presumably 
more  promising  tests  are  lacking  data  from  which  to  validate 
them  because  of  the  long  delay  between  test  administration  and 
test  validation. 

APTITUDE  TESTS  CONSTRUCTED 
Ability  to  Judge  Motion  and  Locomotion 

Estimation  of  Velocity  Test  CP205B-I.  This  test  was  con¬ 
structed  to  measure  the  capacity  to  estimate  and  visualize  the 
speed  of  an  object  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  regard. 
This  ability  may  possibly  be  correlated  with  more  general  space- 
perceptual  capacities  to  which  names  cannot  be  given.  A  test  of 
such  a  function  might  also  be  related  to  success  at  gunnery. 

The  directions  are  given  by  subtitles  with  an  accompanying 
voice  on  the  sound  track,  together  with  examples  and  sample  items. 
It  is  intended  as  a  complex  test.  The  judgment  required  is  where 
the  object  ivill  be  at  a  given  instant.  Using  animated  photography, 
an  airplane  moves  across  a  skyline  background  halfway  across  the 
screen  and  then  disappears  behind  a  cloud,  as  illustrated,  in  Figure 
5.1.  The  correctness  with  which  the  continued  velocity  of  the 
imagined  airplane  is  visualized  is  then  measured  by  flashing  a 
spot  of  light  in  the  cloud  (“anti-aircraft  burst")  and  requiring  a 
judgment  as  to  the  position  of  the  imagined  airplane  in  relation 
to  the  flash  (“behind,”  “hit,"  “ahead")  which  is  recorded  on^ 
3-choice  answer  sheet.  The  judgment  has  been  declared  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  “leading"  the  target  in  free  gunnery. 
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Detail s  of  Development.  Specifications  for  photographing  the 
scenes,  from  which  the  trials  of  the  test  were  to  be  selected,  were 
drawn  up  in  terms  of  a  9  by  12  inch  picture  frame.  This  is  the 
size  of  the  picture  which  is  photographed,  frame  by  frame,  with 
the  animation  camera.  Elements  of  the  picture,  on  sheets  of 
transparent  celluloid,  can  be  moved  on  a  carriage  between  suc¬ 
cessive  exposures  of  the  camera.  Motion  was  specified,  on  this 
scale,  in  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch.  Thus,  a  rate  of  sixteen-sixty- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  vhen  shown  at  24  frames  per  second,  gives 
a  velocity  of  6  inches  per  second.  In  setting  up  artificial  velocity 
stimuli  with  motion  pictures,  they  should  be  visualized  and  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  test  constructor  on  the  9  x  12  inch  animation  frame 
(or  on  a  9  x  12  foot  projection  screen,  if  desired)  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  visual  angle  on  the  retina  of  an  observer  at  a  certain 
distance  looking  at  a  projected  image  of  a  certain  size.  The  first 
method  of  specifying  velocities  is  not  only  more  convenient  but 
more  exact  since,  as  was  evident  in  chapter  4,  the  velocities  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  observers  are  those  of  the  objective  picture  rather 
than  those  of  their  retinal  image®.  An  observer  seated  anywhere 
in  an  ordinary  projection  room  sees  substantially  the  same  picture. 

Since  this  test  was  photographed  without  preliminary  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  since  nothing  existed  in  the  experimental  litera¬ 
ture  on  velocity  perception  to  indicate  what  discriminations  of  the 
type  described  were  capable  of  being  made  by  the  average  ob¬ 
server,  a  large  number  of  scenes  were  shot,  from  which  selections 
could  be  made  of  those  at  the  proper  level  of  difficulty  after  tryout 
and  statistical  analysis.  Seven  different  velocities  of  the  plane 
were  photographed.  Three  positions  of  the  flash  in  the  cloud  were 
shown.  Most  important,  four  degrees  of  deviation  of  the  flash 
from  the  theoretically  correct  position  of  the  unseen  plane  were 
shot.  The  deviations  varied  from  three-sixteenths  to  twelve- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  on  the  scale  of  the  9  x  12  inch  picture.  Elim- 
•  inating  some  combinations  of  these  variations,  96  shots  were  made 
which  were  estimated  to  vary  from  difficult  to  easy  judgments. 
After  viewing  the  projected  shots,  they  were  cut  down  to  64.  These 
items  were  then  spliced  in  random  order  as  Form  A  of  the  test 
and  given  to  400  aviation  cadets.  An  analysis  of  item  difficulty 
was  made  and  the  items  of  too  great  or  too  little  difficulty  were 
eliminated.  Forty-three  different  items  were  used  to  make  up 
the  final  form  of  the  test,  without  the  necessity  of  repeating  the 
same  shot  more  than  once.  The  original  guesses  as  to  appropriate 
velocities  and  deviations  had  proved  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  velocity  of  an  airplane,  once  seen,  can 
be  visualized  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of  accuracy.-  On  a  9  x  12 
font  screen-picture,  a  deviation  of  the  flash  by  one  inch  from  the 


position  of  the  imagined  airplane  can  usually  be  detected  by  the 
average  observer. 
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The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 
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Identification  of  Velocities  Test  CP205B-H.  This  test  was  shot 
along  with  the  one  just  described  and  was  designed  to  measure 
the  ability  to  discriminate  visual  velocities  in  a  relatively  “pure” 
form.  The  method  of  “absolute  judgment”  of  velocities  was  em¬ 
ployed,  rather  than  successive  comparison  of  paired  velocities. 
Since  the  discrimination  had  to  be  based  on  an  arbitrary  scale, 
the  test  also  involved  memory  for  visual  velocities.  In  gunnery, 
formation  flying,  and  in  other  situations,  the  pilot  must  estimate 
the  speed  of  other  planes  and  his  own  and  depend  upon  those 
estimations  for  appropriate  reactions.  Presumably  these  estima¬ 
tions  are  related  to  simple  visual  judgments  of  velocity. 

The  moving  stimulus  employed  was  a  relatively  homogeneous 
held  (clouds)  rather  than  a  moving  object  (plane).  This  pre¬ 
vented  the  subject  from  simply  comparing  the  time  intervals 
required  for  the  object  to  cross  the  screen.  Five  increasing 
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velocities  of  the  cloud  background  (with  a  physically  stationary 
plane  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  screen  carrying  the  induced 
motion)  were  “taught”  the  subject  and  he  was  instructed  to  learn 
to  identify  them  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E.  Speed  A  was  reported  to 
“look  like”  about  80  m.p.h.  and  Speed  E,  about  160  m.p.h.  The 
five  velocities  increased  by  20  percent  at  each  step,  which  was 
estimated  from  available  evidence  to  be  neither  too  close  to  the 
differential  threshold  nor  too  far  above  it  for  testing  purposes  in 
the  range  of  velocities  employed.  The  5  velocities  were  then  pre¬ 
sented  10  times  apiece  in  a  random  order  for  identification  by  the 
subject;  At  intervals  during  the  test,  the  “middle”  speed,  C,.is  pre¬ 
sented  for  comparison  in  order  to  permit  the  testees  to  “anchor” 
their  scale  of  judgment.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary  since  a 
negative  time  error  would  be  expected  to,  and  did  to  a  considerable 
extent,  affect  the  judgments. 

Details  of  Development.  The  test  was  animated  by  photograph¬ 
ing,  frame  by  frame,  a  vague  background,  looking  like  fog,  which 
moves  behind  the  plane  in  the  middle  of  the  screen.  The  impres¬ 
sion  given  is  that  the  observer  is  flying  parallel  to  the  plane.  The 
speeds  shown  vary  from  6  inches  per  second  to  a  little  over  12 
inches  per  second  on  the  scale  of  the  9  x  12  inch  picture.  This 
represents  successive  increases  of  close  to  20  percent.  A  series  of 
25  percent  increases  was  also  photographed  and  tried  out,  but 
proved  to  be  too  easy  to  discriminate-  The  normal  differential 
threshold  of  velocity  perception,  for  the  situation  described,  seems 
to  be  such  that  the  former  series  are  identifiable  on  an  absolute 
scale  about  60  percent  of  the  time  by  aviation  students.  The  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  test,  given  by  both  titles  and  voice,  are  as  follows: 

• 

This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  learn  and  identify  different  rates  of  speed. 
You  will  see  a  plane  moving  against  a  background  of  clouds,  like  this: 
(Speed  C  for  3  secs.).  Five  different  velocities  will  be  shown  varying  from 
a  slow  rate  to  a  fast  rate.  The  slowest  rate  will  be  indicated  by  the  letter  A 
and  the  fastest  speed  by  the  letter  E.  Study  these  scenes  carefully,  since 
you  will  later  be  asked  to  identify  them  by  marking  the  appropriate  letter 
on  your  answer  sheet.  Try  to  associate  each  scene  with  a  definite  feeling 
of  its  rate  of  speed  so  that  you  can  recognize  it  later  on.  This  is  the  slowest 
speed,  A.  (Speed  A  for  6  secs.)  This  is  the  fojtcst  speed,  E.  (Speed  E 
for  6  secs.)  This  is  the  middle  speed,  C.  (Speed  C  for  6  secs.)  You  will 
see  all  five  scenes,  from  the  slowest  to  the  fastest,  shown  in  that  order. 
(Scenes  are  shown.)  These  five  scenes  will*  now  be  shown  to  you  in  a 
mixed-up  order,  without  any  identifying  letter.  Each  scene  will  be  one 
trial,  and  trials  will  be  numbered  consecutively.  At  the  end  of  each  trial 
you  will  be  allowed  six  seconds  in  which  to  identify  the  rate  of  speed.  Mark 
the  appropriate  space  on,  your  answer  sheet  for  the  number  of  the  trial. 
When  you  arc  not  sure  of  your  judgment,  guess.  Do  not  omit  any  trials. 
At  regular  intervals  during  the  test  there  will  be  a  pause  and  you  will 
again  be  shown  Speed  C,  the  middle  speed.  This  will  enable  you  to  check 
up  on  your  judgments  from  time  to  time.  All  five  tests  of  speed  will  appear 
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with  about  equal  frequency.  Now  grX  ready  for  the  teat  (pauae) 
Trial  One.  (Test  begins.)— 
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The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 
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Estimation  of  Relative  Velocities  Test  CP205B-UI.  This  test 
was  the  third  of  the  “Speed  Estimation"  tests  and  was  designed 
to  require  a  complex  judgment  of  the  relation  between  two  veloci¬ 
ties,  measured  by  estimating  the  imagined  point  at  which  the 
faster  of  two  moving  spots  (planes)  would  overtake  the  slower. 
The  paths  of  the  two  motions  are  parallel.  It  was  believed  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  an  aviation  cadet  may  depend  in  part 
upon  his  capacity  to  estimate  relative  or  varied  velocities  for  judg¬ 
ments  required  in  training,  combat  flying  and  formation  flying. 

Two  animated  planes  are  seen  against  a  skyline  background,  one 
overtaking  the  other.  Before  the  overtaking  point  is  reached,  both 
planes  disappear  behind  a  cloud  and  a  5-point  scale  appears  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  cloud,  as  illustrated  in  figure  5.2.  The  subject 
must  “project”  or  imagine  the  two  velocities  and  judge  at  which 
of  the  five  points  the  two  planes  would  coincide.  This  test  con¬ 
sists  of  50  trials,  10  at  each  of  the  five  points,  in  a  random  order. 
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Details  of  Development.  The  slower  plane  was  animated  at 
2\\  inches  per  second  and  the  faster  plane  at  3  inches  per  second 
in  terms  of  the  picture  photographed.  Five  scenes  were  made 
showing  the  overtaking  occurring  at  each  of  the  five  points  on 
the  scale  and,  since  their  level  of  difficulty  was  fairly  satisfactory, 
the  items  of  the  test  were  made  up  from  these  five  scenes  only. 
The  duplicate  films  representing  these  scenes  were  cut  so  that  tht 
beginning  of  the  different  items  came  at  different  points  in  the 
scenes  as  originally  filmed,  and  the  subjects  were  therefore  una¬ 
ware  that  some  trials  duplicated  others.  Because  of  the  scale  on 
which  judgments  of  overtaking  occurred,  this  test  could  be  scored 
differentially  instead  of  categorically  by  right  or  wrong  judg¬ 
ments.  The  scoring  formula  can  give  part  credit  for  judgments 
only  one  step  removed  from  correct.  This  method  was  adopted. 
A  statistical  study  .showed  that  the  weighted  formula  which  maxi¬ 
mizes  validity  is  R.ghts  (R)  plus  .85  of  the  adjacent,  or  one-step, 
Wrongs  (Wj).  Since'  all  subjects  necessarily  finish  the  test  and 
all  were  directed  to  attempt  every  item  there  is  no  need  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  “omits.” 
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The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 
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Landing  Judgment  Test  CP505E.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  ability  to  learn  certain  spatial  discriminations  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  required  for  successfully  landing  an  airplane.  The 
specific  judgment  required  is  the  direction  of  one’s  movement 
in  an  approach  glide  toward  a  landing  strip,  and  involves  the  use 
of  the  “expansion  cue”  and  other  cues.  Basically  it  is  a  test  for 
space  perception,  using  the  landing  situation,  in  which  the  visual 
variables  (“cues”)  are  experimentally  controlled.  The  ability  to 
utilize  the  pattern  of  apparent  movement  of  the  ground  in  ord^r 
to  judge  the  point  at  which  the  plane  is  aiming  is  considered  im¬ 
portant  in  performing  a  landing.  A  description  of  the  expansion 
cue  as  an  important  stimulus  for  space  perception  is  given  ir 
Chapter  10.  In  addition,  the  more  general  ability  measured  by 
this  test,  that  of  learning  rapidly  to  make  spatial  discriminations, 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  pilot,  whose  job 
makes  necessary  a  large  number  of  such  perceptual  judgments. 

A  view  of  a  runway  and  part  of  a  surrounding  airfield  is  shown 
on  the  screen,  as  it  appears  during  an  approach  glide.  Five  spots, 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  located  on  the  closest  third  of  the 
runway,  and  each  trial  consists  of  a  ten-second  glide  toward  one 
of  these  spots.  The  candidate  is  required  to  judge  at  which  of  the 
five  spots  on  the  runway  his  glide  is  aimed,  and  to  record  his 
choice  on  a  standard  answer  sheet.  Optically,  the  spot  being  ap¬ 
proached  remains  stationary,  while  the  rest  of  the  visual  field 
expands  or  enlarges  outward  from  this  central  point.  This  factor 
provides  a  visual  cue  for  judging  the  direction  of  movement. 
Three  photographs  of  frames  from  the  top,  middle  and  end  of 
a  glide  are  presented  in  figure  5.3.  In  the  approach  glide  from 
which  this  illustration  was  obtained,  the  expansion  was  centered 
about  spot  D  toward  which  the  glide  was  aimed. 

Details  of  Development.  Preliminary  forms  of  the  test 
(CP505A,  B,  C),  consisting  of  series  of  experimental  shots  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  camera  mounted  in  a  real  plane  during  a  landing 
glide,  were  found  to  be  impractical.  The  set  of  shots  (Form  D) 
taken  at  the  AAF  First  Motion  Picture  Unit  was  based  on  the 
requirement  of  having  five  lettered  aiming  points  on  the  run¬ 
way,  with  five  corresponding  scenes  of  an  approach  glide,  each 
taken  at  three  different  speeds  of  approach.  In  order  that  the 
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glides  could  be  made  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  with  stable 
motion,  a  model  airfield  was  employed  (scale  1  to  18)  and  the 
camera  was  moved  on  a  track  set  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  This  track  could  be  put  in  five  positions,  without  varying 
the  angle,  in  such  a  way  that  the  path  of  the  camera  was  aimed 
at  each  of  the  five  spots.  The  camera  was  moved  at  a  constant 
?pecd  of  1.2  feet  per  second  through  a  distance  corresponding  to 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  (1,440  ft.),  down  toward  the  runway.  The 
glide  represented  was  steeper  and  slower  than  that  obtained  with 
a  military  airplane,  but  this  was  believed  to  be  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  adequate  degrees  of  difficulty  and  varia¬ 
bility  in  test  items.  Each  of  the  five  glides  was  photographed  at 
three  different  shutter  speeds  of  the  camera  (36,  27,  and  18 
frames/sec.)  so  as  to  produce  apparent  speeds  of  26,  35,  and  52 
miles  per  hour.  The  lens  used  gave  a  field  of  view  35°  in  width 
and  26°  in  height. .  The  15  basic  scenes  obtained  in  this  manner 
constituted  the  preliminary  form  (D)  of  the  test,  and  were  used  ’ 
with  modifications  to  make  up  its  final  form. 

The  test  was  now  given  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  two 
hypotheses,  before  the  final  form  was  constructed :  (a)  that  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  center  of  the  screen,  rather  than  the 
center ’of  the  expansion  pattern,  to  be  judged  as  the  aiming  point; 
and  (b)  that  verbal  instructions  on  the  specific  visual  cue  involved 
would  hasten  the  learning  of  the  spatial  discriminations  required. 

It  was  found  that  judgments  made  by  using  the  spatial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  aiming  point  in  the  center  of  the  screen  did  actually 
occur  in  the  case  of  most  observers.  The  use  of  this  artifactual 
“screen  cue”  rather  than  the  expansion  pattern  was  avoided  by 
offsetting  the  center  of  the  scene  with  respect  to  the  frame.  In  this 
way  the  aiming  point  was  always  above  or  below  the  center  of 
the  screen.  The  aiming  points  of  8  of  the  15  basic  scenes  were 
offset  upward  and  7  were  offset  downward  from  the  center  of 
the  screen  in  a  random  order.  Fewer  than  5  percent  of  a  group 
of  cadets  presented  the  off-centered  scenes  reported  that  they  had 
attempted  to  use  the  centering  cue.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
on  this  cue  may  be  found  in  more  detail  in  chapter  D. 

Considerable  effort  was  directed  toward  obtaining  a  script 
which  would  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  expansion  pattern 
'and  instruction  in  its  use  to  find  the  aiming  point  of  the  approach 
glide.  A  script  was  finally  developed  which  when  given  prior  to 
the  test,  had  the  effect  of  a  training  or  instructional  period  on  the 
perceptual  basis  of  landings. 

Evidence  was  obtained  (and  is  presented  in  chapter  D)  that 
this  preliminary  instruction  does  actually  yield  a  substantial 
amount  of  learning.  One  group  of  students  were  given  15  trials 
with  perfectly  clear  directions  as  to  what  judgment  they  were 
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required  to  make,  but  no  instruction  in  how  to  make  it.  There 
was  no  improvement  in  the  score  in  the  last  15  trials  over  the  first 
15,  and  scores  were  low.  Another  group  was  given  instruction 
and  practice  during  the  middle  15  trials  together  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  correct  their  errors.  This  group  improved  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  last  15  trials  and  scored  high. 

Both  the  factors  of  verbal  instruction  and  off-centering  were 
taken  into  account  in  the  construction  of  the  final  form  of  the 
test.  The  first  10  minutes  of  the  film  are  used  to  give  instruction 
on  how  to  judge  the  point  of  aim  during  an  approach.  The  scene 
showing  the  field  and  runway  is  shown  repeatedly  on  the  screen, 
while  a  commentary  and  titles  give  instruction  in  observation  of 
the  expansion  pattern  cue.  The  subject  practices  making  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  errors,  if  any,  are  corrected  during  10  practice  trials. 
By  means  of  optical  printing,  the  60  test  items  and  10  practice 
items  of  the  final  test  were  all  off-centered  either  upward  or  down- 
ward,  so  that  the  correct  npot  never  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
screen.  The  length  of  each  item  is  10  seconds,  tjiis  length  having 
been  shown,  in  preliminary  testing,  to  yield  about  the  right  degree 
of  difficulty.  The  items  in  the  final  form  were  arranged  in  random 
order  with  respect  to  the  five  aiming  points,  the  three-speeds,  and 
the  two  types  of  off-centering.  The  nearness  of  the  camera*  to  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  10-second  approach  (determined  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  total  scene)  is  decreased  in  the  last  30  trials  so  that  they 

are  made  more  difficult  than  the  first  30. 
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Ability  to  Judge  Distance 

Distance  Estimation  Test  CP212A.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  ability  to  make  spatial  discriminations  based  upon 
the  perception  of  distance.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  such  judg¬ 
ments  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  pilot’s  task.  Existing 
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testa  designed  to  measure  the  perception  of  distance  or  depth 
involve  the  presentation  of  stimulus  objects  placed  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet  or  less  from  the  individual  being  tested.  Yet  judgments 
of  distances  of  such  small  magnitude  must  be  required  of  the  pilot 
very  infrequently  insofar  as  the  essential  aspects  of  his  job  are 
concerned.  He  has  to  deal,  in  landing  and  takc-ofFs,  for  example, 
"ith  distances  of  hundreds  of  yards.  It  is  possible  that  the  cues 
which  chiefly  determine  the  perception  of  short  distances  such 
ns  those  represented  in  the  existing  tests,  namely  the  binocular 
cues  of  retinal  disparity  and  convergence  and  the  monocular  cue 
of  accommodation,  diminish  with  increasing  distance  and  have 
finally  disappeared  at  these  greater  distances.  Therefore  it  may 
be  argued  that  existing  tests  do  not  measure  the  function  of 
distance  perception  as  it  is  required  in  the  pilot’s  task.  The  pres- 
sent  test  was  designed  to  involve  the  perception  of  these  large 
distances.  It  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  visual  cues  for 
the  perception  of  large  distances  are  such  that  they  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  photographic  means.  This  hypothesis  is  examined  in 
detail  in  chapter  9. 

The  test  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty  9  x  12  inch  glossy  photo¬ 
graphic  prints.  In  the  foreground  of  each  photograph  may  be 
seen  a  series  of  fifteen  numbered  thin  white  stakes,  arranged 
in  order  from  shortest  to  highest.  They  are  arranged  along  a 
portion  of  a  large  arc,  and  are  equidistant  from  each  other,  except 
for  a  somewhat  larger  gap  in  the  center,  between  stakes  8  and. 9. 
Through  this  central  gap,  off  in  the  distance,  may  be  seen  another 
white  stake  (the  test  object)  against  a  background  of  small  hills. 
This  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  figure  5.4.  The  terrain  in  the 
photograph  is  a  perfectly  level  dirt  field,  which  eventually  joins 
hills  and  shrubbery  on  both  sides  and  in  the  far  background  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile.  It  was  selected  as  one  in  which  good 
cues  for  distance  perception  were  present  and  could  be  adequately 
represented  in  a  photograph.  Four  different  heights  of  the  test 
object  are  shown  at  five  different  distances  in  successive  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  candidate’s  task  is  to  match  the  real  height  of  the 
test  object  in  the  distance  with  the  height  of  one  of  the  15  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  foreground.  The  test  itself  is  preceded  by  instructions 
which  emphasize  that  the  natural  judgment  of  real  size  is  desired 
rether  than  size  on  the  photograph,  and  two  example  items  aid  in 
establishing  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

An  experiment  was  performed  to  determine  the  degree  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  judgments  made  using  the  photographs  and 
judgments  obtained  in  the  actual  field  situation  represented  by 
the  photographs.  The  results  are  reported  in  detail  in  chapter  9. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated  here  that  a  comparison  of  the  judgments 
of  thirteen  subjects  in  the  two  situations  reveals  a  high  degree 
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of  relationship  between  them.  Photographs  can  be  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  distances  as  far  as  \\  mile.  The  experiment  therefore  pro¬ 
vided  evidence  that  genuine  distance  perception  could  be  measured 
with  only  photographic  representation  of  the  distance.  *  > 

The  objects  represented  in  the  photographs  are  as  follows: 
(a)  fifteen  “standard”  stakes,  ranging  in  height  from  27  inches 
to  83  inches,  differing  from  each  other  by  4  inches,  and  of  widths 
which  varied  in  random  fashion  from  two  to  four  inches;  (b)  4 
test  objects,  of  similar  widths,  of  63  inches,  67  inches,  71  inches, 
and  75  inches  in  height.  The  actual  distances  from  the  camera  at 
which  each  test  object  was  photographed  were  28,  56,  112,  224, 
and  448  yards. 

Two  sets  of  these  20  photographs  were  each  arranged  in  ran¬ 
dom  order  and  given  as  a  test  of  40  items,  with  preceding  instruc¬ 
tions  and  examples,  individually  to  50  subjects.  As  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  later  paragraph  indicate,  scoring  this  test  by  the 
formula  “Rights”  yielded  scores  which  were  far  too  low  and  re¬ 
sulted  also  in  low  reliability.  As  in  a  number  of  other  psychological 
tests  where  the  alternatives  represent  scale  deviations  from  cor¬ 
rect,  there  is  good  reason  to  credit  wrong  responses  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  correctness  they  represent.  Consequently  a  scoring 
formula  which  weighted  rights  3,  one-step  wrongs  2,  two-step 
wrongs  1,  and  three-  or  more-step  wrongs  0,  was  tried  on  this 
test  and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  :  “ 
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5.  Intercorrclations:  .v  .. 

None  are  available. 
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Ability  to  Maintain  Orientation  In  Space 

The  ability  to  maintain  orientation  in  the  air  is  obviously  even 
more  important  than  it  is  on  the  ground.  Strong  individual  differ¬ 
ences  seem  to  be  present  for  the  ability.  Artificial  devices  such  as 
maps,  compasses,  signs,  arrows,  and  the  like  are  necessary  for 
long  continued  orientation,  but  a  flier  should  have  what  is  loosely 
called  a  “sense”  of  orientation,  i.  e.,  of  where  he  is  headed  and 
where  he  is  in  visible  space.  The  ability  to  infer  heading  and  loca¬ 
tion  from  artificial  aids  is  a  secondary  and  more  intellectual  ability. 
The  former  is  presumably  a  spatial  ability.  After  a  considerable 
degree  of  preliminary  research,  two  tests  were  constructed  in  this 
field. 

Flying  Orientation  Test  CP107A.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  ability  to  maintain  directional  orientation  when  flying, 
together  with  the  allied  ability  to  visualize  a  flight  path  already 
flown.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  requirements  of  successful 
flying  may  involve  these  abilities.  Other  tests  designed  to  measure 
orientation  in  flight  suffer  from  the  limitation  that  they  measure, 
in  part  at  least,  certain  abilities  such  as  form  perception  and  that 
certain  intellectual  factors  enter  into  the  situation,  i.  e.,  correct 
answers  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  items  of  the  teat  in  a 
“problem-solving1*  manner.  This  test,  by  utilizing  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  representation  of  the  ground  during  flight,  should  secure  a 
type  of  response  similar  to  the  actual  maintenance  of  orientation 
in  flight  as  distinct  from  orientation  implemented  by  artificial  aids 
such  as  the  compass  used  in  conjunction  with  a  map. 

The  candidate  sees  on  the  motion  picture  screen  a  view  as  if 
he  were  looking  straight  down  from  a  plane  flying  high  above 
the  ground.  The  appearance  of  looking  down  from  within  the 
bomb-bay  of  a  plane  is  given  by  a  representation  of  open  bomb-bay 
doors  along  the  sides  of  the  screen,  as  illustrated  in  figure  5.5. 
During  each  test  trial  the  ground  is  seen  moving  as  it  would 
appear  in  a  plane  whose  course  is  composed  of  several  straight 
legs  of  constant  length,  with  intervening  turns  of  90°  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  task  of  the  observer  is  to  maintain  his  orientation,  by 
watching  the  ground,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  flight  involving  several 
turns  he  can  indicate  the  direction  of  the  starting  point  from  his 
present  position.  The  vertical  view  of  the  ground  is  employed 
in  this,  rather  than  any  other,  because  the  experiment  showed 
that  only  in  this  way  could  “artifactual**  cues  to  orientation  and 
memory  for  landmarks  be  eliminated  from  the  judgments. 

At  the  end  of  each  flight  pattern,  the  view  of  the  terrain  fades 
into  a  circle  with  eight  arrows,  lettered  from  A  to  II,  similar  to  a 
compass  rose.  Arrow  A  always  points  straight  ahead  (toward 
the  top  of  the  screen),  arrow  B  is  >15°  to  the  right  from  arrow  A, 
arrow  C  is  90°  to  the  right,  etc.  Hence  eight  directions  arc  pos- 
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sible,  each  differing  from  the  next  by  45°.  The  subjects  have  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  starting  point  by  choosing  the  one 
of  the  eight  lettered  arrows  which  points  toward  it,  entering  the 
letter  of  this  arrow  on  an  I.B.M.  answer  sheet.  The  directional 
response  is  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  orientation  of  the 
plane  and  the  observer  rather  than  of  a  compass  direction  on  a 
map. 

In  the  photography  of  the  test,  an  enlarged  aerial  photograph 
was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ground.  The  motion  picture  cam¬ 
era  moved  over  the  aerial  photograph  in  the  same  way  that  a 
plane  with  an  aerial  camera  would  fly  over  real  terrain.  The  path 
followed  by  the  camera  consisted  of  from  four  to  seven  legs  of 
constant  length  with  intervening  90°  turns,  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  This  is  illustrated  in  figure  5.6.  On  the  screen,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  terrain  is  always  from  the  top  of  the  screen  toward  the 
bottom,  i.  e.,  when  the  plane  makes  a  90°  turn,  the  terrain  swings 
around  90°  and  then  continues  moving  from  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  screen.  The  test  consists  of  25  “flights"  of  about  30  seconds 
duration,  with  a  total  running  time  of  approximately  30  minutes. 

In  order  to  maintain  orientation  to  his  starting  point,  since 
the  starting  point  is  visible  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  flight, 
the  observer  must  not  only  keep  track  of  its  direction  but  also 
the  distance  he  is  from  it.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
visualize  the  path  he  has  taken  over  the  ground,  from  the  start  to 
his  present  location.  This  ability  consists  of  two  general  per¬ 
formances,  probably  interrelated:  (a)  The  subject  must  observe 
the  ground  during  a  turn,  interpreting  its  movement  correctly 
as  to  whether  the  plane  is  turning  left  or  right,  and  visualizing 
the  relation  of  the  starting  point  to  the  plane  during  the  turn; 
(b)  he  must  be  able  to  visualize  the  total  path  he  has  followed 
over  the  ground...  The  directions  given  the  examinee  were  pre¬ 
sented  fully  in  chapter  3.  . 

Details  of  Development.  Experimental  work  with  preliminary 
apparatus  to  determine  items  and  their  levels  of  difficulty  was 
carried  out.  Suitable  aerial  photographs  were  obtained,  accessory 
apparatus  necessary  for  photography  was  constructed,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  test  pi.o  ography  completed.  Final  photography,  using  a 
16  mm.  camera,  v  as  accomplished  by  the  Test  Film  Unit  with  its 
own  facilities.  A  number  of  16  mm.  prints  of  the  test  were  made 
on  silent  film.  The  directions  are  given  fully  by  titles.  They  may 
also  be  read  aloud  by  the  test  administrator  for  extra  emphasis  as 
they  appear. 


Administration  and  Scoring: 


form 

Running  tint* 

No.  trial* 

Scoring  formula 

Cl' IOTA  . 

. .  2 <  minute*'. . 

24 
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No  other  statistical  data  are  available  on  this  test  as  it  was 
completed  in  October  1945. 

Landing  Orientation  Test  CP106A.  The  purpose  of  this  test  was 
to  measure  the  ability  to  discriminate,  learn,  and  remember  the 
features  of  the  ground  that  serve  as  cues  for  spatial  orientation 
in  the  traffic  pattern.  In  flying  the  traffic  pattern  preparatory  to 
landing,  the  pilot  must  make  appropriate  flying  responses  based 
upon  his  position  in  space  and  hence  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  corresponding  to  those  positions.  It  is  judged  that  the 
ability  to  learn  to  discriminate  various  positions  in  the  traffic  pat¬ 
tern  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  can  be  measured  ade¬ 
quately  by  a  motion  picture  test 

In  this  test  the  observers  are  shown  a  view  of  a  landing  field 
as  it  appears  from  a  plane  flying  a  modification  of  a  standard 
traffic  pattern.  The  flight  path  can  best  be  described  as  a  slow 
wheeling  turn  from  a  point  half-way  through  the  down-wind  leg 
to  the  end  of  the  base  leg  of  the  traffic  pattern.  During  the  flight 
the  camera  is  oriented  so  that  it  is  always  pointed  at  a  specific 
area  of  the  landing  field.  The  reason  for  using  this  path  and 
type  of  photography  is  so  that  a  minimum  of  translatory  move¬ 
ment  would  appear  on  the  screen  to  provide  “screen'*  cues  for 
learning  and  remembering  the  appearance  of  the  ground  at  the 
crucial  moments. 

An  item  in  the  test  consists  of  two  short  sections  of  the  flight 
course,  the  second  run  being  a  repetition  of  the  first.  In  the  first 
run  the  subjects  are  told  that  they  are  to  watch  the  ground  so 
that  they  can  note  their' position  when  the  narrator's  voice  says, 
“Now!’’,  since  they  must  be  able  to  recognize  and  designate  that 
position  during  a  repetition  of  the  same  run.  At  a  selected  point 
after  the  run  begins,  the  narrator’s  voice  says,  “Ready"  (pause) 
“Now  I".  A  few  seconds  later  the  scene  ends  and  then  the  scene 
begins  in  approximately  (but  not  exactly)  the  same  place  ns  be¬ 
fore.  As  the  “plane”  approaches  the  spot  where  the  “now"  sig¬ 
nal  was  given,  the  narrator  announces,  “Ready”  (pause) 
“A — B — C — D — E — Stop"  giving  the  letters  at  two-second  inter¬ 
vals.  The  subjects,  as  directed  in  the  preparatory  instructions, 
will  choose  and  record  on  their  answer  sheets  the  letter  which 
preceded  the  interval  in  which  the  critical  position  fell. 

In  developing  this  test,  a  97-foot  section  of  the  aerial  film  taken 
by  First  Motion  Picture  Unit  cameramen  was  chosen  for  the 
construction  of  a  preliminary  form  of  the  test.  This  section,  taken 
from  a  blimp  over  an  air  field  at  about  800  feet  at  G0-70  m.p.h., 
shows  a  wide  wheeling  turn  along  the  side  and  end  of  the  runway. 
Fourteen  copies  of  this  section  were  secured  to  use  in  constructing 
an  experimental  form  of  the  test.  A  method  of  marking  the  film 
'0  that  an  operator  can  watch  it  going  through  the  projector  and 
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time  his  ^narration  and  signals  was  devised.  Instructions  were 
written,  and  the  test  was  administered  to  subjects  to  determine 
the  optimal  spacing  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  the  difficulty 
level  of  the  items,  and  the  clarity  of  the  instructions.  The  revised  _ 
instructions  exist  in  the  form  of  a  synchronized  script  to  be  read 
by  the  test  administrator.  The  film  exists  as  a  spliced  35  mm. 
print,  suitable  for  projection  as  a  demonstration  or  experimental 
test,  but  without  the  <ull  set  of  items  necessary  for  a  completed 
test.  Specifications  are  written  for  the  complete  test  of  50  items, 
lasting  35  minutes,  to  be  scored  “rights.” 

Perception  of  Slight  Movement 

The  duties  of  a  bombardier  require  the  ability  to  “synchronize” 
the  bombsight  promptly  and  accurately  in  the  early  minutes  of 
a  bombing  run  over  the  target.  A  pair  of  crosshairs  must  be 
centered  on  the  target,  and  adjusted  for  “rate”  and  “course” 
(i.e.,  in  two  dimensions)  so  that  they  do  not  drift  away  from  the 
target  in  either  of  these  dimensions.  The  compensating  motion  of 
sight  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  exactly  “kills”  the  relative  motion 
of  the  plane  to  the  ground.  This  description,  although  oversim¬ 
plified,  makes  clear  that  the  ability  is  required  to  react  promptly 
to  barely  detectable  drift  of  the  target  relative  to  the  crosshairs, 
and  also  to  barely  detectable  inclinations  of  such  drift  toward  or 
away  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axis  formed  by  the  cross¬ 
hairs.  Individual  differences  among  observers  exist  in  just  notice¬ 
able  movement;  likewise  the  ability  to  perceive  drift  undoubtedly 
differs  among  bombardier  students.  Two  tests  of  this  ability  were 
devised,  after  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  perceptual  task  of  the 
bombardier,  based  on  a  visit  to  a  bombardier  school  and  interviews 
with  instructors. 

Minimal  Movement  Test  CP213C.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  ability  to  detect  barely  visible  movement  of  an  object 
and  to  determine  the  direction  of  this  movement. 

In  the  test,  a  black  spot  appears  on  the  screen  against  a  gray 
background  in  one  of  the  four  quadrants  of  the  field  of  a  bomb- 
sight,  schematically  represented.  It  appears  in  different  quad¬ 
rants  for  different  items.  In  figure  5.7  the  spot  appears  in  the 
“Northeast”  (NE)  >  quadrant.  The  spot  is  stationary  for  the 
initial  2  seconds  of  each  trial.  It  may  then  either  remain  station¬ 
ary  or  it  may  move  very  slightly  in  one  of  four  directions:  either 
up,  down,  right,  or  left,  (U,  D,  R,  or  L).  The  task  is  to  indicate 
whether  the  spot  remains  stationary  or,  if  it  moves,  to  record  the 
direction  of  motion.  The  items  vary  in  respect  to  the  speed  of  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  :  pot  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  movement 
appears  on  the  screen  (2-3  secs.). 
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Details  of  Development.  In  the  preliminary  form  of  this  test* 
Form  B,  the  black  spot  moved  at  two  different  rates  of  speed. 
Expressed  in  terim  of  a  9  x  12  inch  animation  frame,  these  rates 
were  .047  and  .031  inches  per  second.  When  projected  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  at  silent  speed,  (16  frames/sec.)  these  speeds 
became  .031  and  .021  inches  per  second  respectively.  The  test 
with  these  speeds  represented  a  relatively  easy  task.  Form  C  of  the 
test  was  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  be  run  at 
sound  speed  (24  frames/sec.).  The  four  velocities  of  the  spot 
employed  in  this  form  were  .031,  .024,  .019,  and  .016  inches  per 
second  expressed  in  terms  of  a  9  x  12  inch  frame.  (These  may  be 
specified  as  1/750,  1/1000,  1/1250,  and  1/1500  inches  per  frame, 
respectively.)  Other  variables  which  were  considered  in  design¬ 
ing  Form  C  were  the  following:  Quadrant  in  which  spot  appears, 
direction  of  motion  of  spot,  and  length  of  item.  The  test  was  con¬ 
structed  as  follows: 


Trial, 

Speed 

Length 

Quadrant, 

1/750 
1/750 
1/750 
1/1000 
1/1000 
1/1 250 

Seconds 

$ 

NK  SW.  SE . 

4-1$.' . 

) 

5  NW.  3  SK . 

14-91 . 

2 

5  NK.  S  MV . 

3 

S  NW.  5  SE . 

5  NK.  5  NW . 

i 

5  NW.  5  SE . 

1/1250 

1/1250 

1/1250 

2 

5  NW.  5  SW . 

3 

3  NW.  5  SE . 

2 

i  NK.  3  SW . 

Pir»rtl»M 


2  m  UDRLflL 
2  r»  UDUIA 
2  ft  L'lmi.H. 
2 ra  t’DIClA 
2 ra  I'lUtl-H. 
2  ra  L’DIt  I A 
2  ra  IIHtlA 
2  m  tlUKIA 


The  directions  were  randomized  throughout  each  set  of  ten 
trials,  and  included  2  still  (S)  items  for  each  ten  trials.  The 
quadrants  also  occur  in  random  order  within  each  set  of  10  trials. 


Test  Characteristics 
1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


Form 


rpinn. 

t'P2i:c. 


IS. 
•  20. 


Human j  time 
Minute, 


,V«.  trials  Seating  formula 


S3 


R. 

K. 
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2.  Reliability: 


form  Date  1  Harr  1  Group 

N 

JLL"- 

.6J  .77 
.34  1.7* 
.«>  [  .77 
■  S2  1 .69 

Tppa 

Rtmarlct 

n....  1/44  SAAAH 
II... .  1/41  SAAAH 
n....  C/44  SAAAH 
B....  C/44  SAAAH 

■n 

ICS 

164 

222 

222 

Odd -even . 

lit  h»lf-2d  half. . 

Odd-even . 

Odd-even . 

Hfl 

3.  Distribution  Constanta: 


Form 

Data 

Plat* 

Group 

N  1  M 

SO 

Remark* 

B 

11/43 

SAAAH 

Unrlnaaifled  preflight 

370 

S3.94 

S.7C 

Te»t  too  easy. 

B 

1/4* 

SAAAH 

... .do . 

ICS 

47.44 

S.8S 

Slow  projection. 

•I.  Validity: 

No  data  on  the  validity  of  this  test  were  obtained,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  criterion  against  which  to 
validate  it  existed.  The  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombar¬ 
dier)  undertook  to  validate  the  test  against  synchronization  scores 
on  a  bombing  trainer.  The  data  were  not  available  for  inclusion 
here. 


5.  Intercorrelations: 


Correlated  with — 

Data 

Plata 

Group 

r 

Drift  dirrrtlon  (Form  B).. 

2/44 

SAAAH 

Unclassified  preflight. 

.21 

Pilot  alanine . 

2/44 

SAAAB 

.  *  •  .do.  .a.  .......... 

.11 

Bomb,  atanine . 

7/ 44 

SAAAH 

■hj 

.22 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  function  tested  has  a  low  relationship 
with  that  measured  by  the  Drift  Direction  Test,  next  to  be 
described. 

Drift  Direction  Test  CP  22 ID.  This  test  was  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  ability  to  detect  the  drift  of  a  moving  spot  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  main  direction  in  which  it  moves.  It  is  essential 
for  a  bombardier,  as  the  target  is  approached,  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  any  slijht  deviation  from  the  correct  setting  of  the  drift- 
knob,  i.  e.,  any  tendency  of  the  target  to  drift  to  one  side  of  the 
crosshairs. 

A  black  spot  appears  against  a  gray  background  in  one  of  the 
four  quadrants  of  a  circle  with  perpendicular  crosslines,  like  the 
field  of  a  bombsight.  The  spot  is  stationary  for  the  initial  2  sec¬ 
onds  of  each  item.  .The  spot  then  moves,  slowly  but  noticeably, 
either  up,  down,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  depending  upon  which 
of  the  four  quadrants  it  is  located  in.  Figure  5.8  illustrates  the 
movement  of  the  spot  when  located  in  the  NE  quadrant.  In  some 
items  the  spot  moves  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  parallel  to  one 
of  the  crosslines  of  the  circle;  in  other  items  it  drifts  toward  or 
away  from  the  crossline.  Drifts  of  3°  of  inclination  were  deter¬ 
mined  empirically  to  be  just  noticeable  in  this  situation  for  a 
sample  of  aviation  students,  and  this  inclination  is  used  in  the  final 
form  of  the  test.  Subjects  must  detect  this  drift,  if  it  exists,  and 
also  its  direction,  and  respond  accordingly  i'll  one  of  three  cate¬ 
gories  (e.  g.  to  the  right;  to  the  left;  or  straight).  The  items  vary 
with  respect  to  the  quadrant  in  which  the  spot  appears,  the  direc* 
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Figure  5.8. — Types  of  Movement  of  the  Spot  in  the  Drift  Direction  Test 
The  slant  of  the  paths  represented  is  exaggerated.  The  spot  shown  is 
in  the  NE  quadrant;  therefore  the  judgments  might  be  L,  R  or  S. 

tion  of  drift,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  spot  appears 
on  the  screen. 

Details  of  Development.  Form  A  of  this  test  contained  two 
different  degrees  of  drift,  3°  and  4°,  the  speed  of  movement  of 
the  spot  being  about  aJialf-inch  per  second  for  a  9~x  12  inch  pic* 
ture.  Experimental  administration  of  this  test  showed  it  to  be 
too  easy.  The  difficulty  level  was  shown  to  be  approximately  right 
when  the  4°  items  were  eliminated  from  the  test  and  when  the 
motion  of  the  spot  was  made  slower.  Form  B  of  the  test  was  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  achieve  the  proper  difficulty  level.  The  items 
all  have  a  3°  drift,  and  the  spot  moves  at  a  rate  of  1/61  inches 
per  frame  or  .375  inches  per  second  (at  21  frames/sec.)  on  a 
9  x  12  inch  picture.  The  duration  of  movement  of  the  spot  is 
varied  systematically,  from  2  to  6  seconds.  Details  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Form  B  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Length 


Srronat 

« 

« 

S 

4 

I 


Quadnnti 


NE.  NE.  NE.  SW.  SE.  SW 

SraKK.NW.SK.RW _ 

l«i»  NE.  NW.  SK.  SW - 

1  nt  NE.  NW,  SK.  SW - 

3  NE.  NW.  SK.  SW - 

Sm  NE,  NW.  SK.  SW . 


Pirrrt'ont 


n  U.  D.  L.  R.  48 
m  IT,  D.  I.  R.  48 
rn  IT.  n  I-  R.  48 
<-■  IT.  I)  U  R.  48 
r*  IT.  !>.  I*  R.  48 
IT.  I).  I„  R.  48 


The  directions  and  quadrants  are  randomized  throughout  each 
set  of  12  trials.  Four  "straight”  items  are  included  in  each  set 
of  12,  along  with  two  of  each  other  direction.  "Straight"  items 
arc  more  difficult  than  items  with  an  inclination  "up"  or  "down," 
"right”  or  “left,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

Test  Characteristics 
1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


cr-^iA . 

!  iv  'in . 


Hiiitnlng  Hint 

S’o.  triiiti 

Minuttt 

•If 

i> . 

14 
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4.  Validity: 

No  data  are  available  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
criterion.  The  results  of  a  validity  study  against  bombing  trainer 
scores  previously  referred  to  could  not  be  obtained  for  inclusion 
here. 


5.  Intercorrelations: 

Corrriulrd  irilA—  _ |  Dot*  _ P1*r*  _ Group _  N _ r 

Minimal  movement  CP21SB..  2/44  ?AAAB  Untlmliled  prtflhlit.  1*4  .21 

llnmlmnlirr  .Unlit* .  2/44  FAAAB  do . 148  .18 

Pilot  «t»nln>  (<-r.  curl.) .  2/44  fAAAB  do . 148  .24 

Attention  may  be  called  again  to  the  fact  that  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  low  relationship  (.21)  between  the  ability  to  detect  motion 
of  the  spot  relative  to  the  crosshairs  and  the  ability  to  detect  the 
inclination  of  the  motion  toward  or  away  from  the  axis  to  which 
it  is  approximately  parallel. 


Multiple  Perception 


Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  CPbllE.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  ability  of  an  aircrew  candidate  to  distribute  his  at¬ 
tention  over  a  wide  range  of  stimuli.  The  pilot  must  take  account 
of  a  number  of  different  events  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the 
perceptual  field  at  the  same  time.  He  must  do  so  without  becom¬ 
ing  confused,  and  he  must  react  appropriately  to  the  different 
events.  Such  an  ability  has  no  close  parallel  in  any  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  investigations  of  attention,  and  it  is  probably  highly  complex. 
It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  test  this  aptitude  by 
means  of  a  motion  picture  test 

The  test  consists  of  five  schematic  instrument  dials  projected 
on  the  screen  having  simple  indicators  or  pointers  moving  con¬ 
tinuously  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  five  dials,  designated  A  to 
E,  are  highly  schematic  analogues  of  certain  indicators  on  an 
instrument  panel  (air  speed,  ball,  horiron,  fuel-ratio,  turn).  For 
each  indicator,  a  region  is  clearly  marked  off  in  black  where  the 


reading  is  “wrong.”  The  reading  not  so- marked  i3  “right.”  The 


task  of  the  candidate  is  to  scan  the 


dials  and  to  record  o a  a  work¬ 


sheet  which  dials  “go  wrong,”  even  momentarily,  in  each  trial, 
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Figure  5.9.— Appearance  of  Screen  During  a  Phase  of  the  Flexibility  of 
Attention  Test.  At  the  moment  illustrated  Dial  D  has  gone  wrong. 


It  is  illustrated  in  figure  5.9.  This  information  he  later  tran¬ 
scribes  on  a  standard  A-E  answer  sheet.  The  candidates  are  also 
instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Dial  B,  and  are  told  if 
they  fail  to  record  it  when  this  dial  goes  wrong,  or  if  it  is  recorded 
when  it  did  not  go  wrong,  that  the  error  will  count  triple.  The 
test  was  intended  to  arouse  a  considerable  degree  of  “pressure,’* 
and  the  candidates  are  kept  very  busy  taking  note  of  the  indica¬ 
tors  that  “go  wrong.”  The  test  is  subjectively  difficult  and  demand¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  eliminate  variance  due  to  a  presumably  clerical 
type  of  skill  in  recording  the  dials  neatly  and  exactly  on  the  answer 
sheet,  immediate  recording  is  not  required.  Instead,  the  test  is 
divided  into  12-second  “phases,”  and  at  the  end  of  each  phase  the 
student  is  allowed  a  brief  interval  in  which  to  write  the  letters  of 
the  appropriate  indicators  on  a  work  sheet.  The  number  of  indi¬ 
cators  which  “go  wrong”  may  vary  from  zero  to  five  during  a 
single  phase.  This  number  increases,  in  general,  throughout  the 
test.  Several  dials  usually  go  wrong,  and  others  threaten  to  do 
so,  with  mounting  demand  on  the  students’  attention. 

Details  of  Development.  The  test  was  photographed  on  16  mm. 
film  at  Ft.  Worth,  while  the  Perceptual  Research  Unit  was  still 
active,  by  constructing  a  large  (6  x  8  foot)  indicator  panel  with 
hand-operated  controls  behind  the  panel  which  enabled  the  five 
indicators  to  be  individually  moved.  The  movements  of  each  indi¬ 
cator  were  elaborately  planned  and  specified  second  by  second 
for  each  phase  of  the  test,  and  five  operators  were  rehearsed  with 
a  metronome  in  performing  their  tasks.  The  “go  wrongs”  were 
tried  out  and  revised  to  give  proper  levels  of  difficulty,  and  finally 
photographed.  Several  forms  of  the  test,  including  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  scoring,  were  tried  out.  The  method  of  using  work  sheets 
"  as  devised. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  errors  occurring  when  the  candidates 
transcribe  their  responses  from  the  \vork  sheets  to  the  answer 
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sheets.  The  study  showed  the  number  of  errors  occurring  during 
transcribing  to  be  small.  It  was  concluded  that  this  somewhat 
novel  method  was  satisfactory.  An  invitation  to  the  candidates  to 
criticize  the  test  got  few  responses,  indicating  the  test  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  administration  were  reasonably  satisfactory  from  their 
point  of  view.  A  study  was  also  made  on  the  effect  upon  tran¬ 
scription  errors  of  using  ruled  versus  unruled  work  sheets.  No 
significant  difference  in  number  of  transcription  errors  made  on 
the  different  types  of  sheets  was  found. 

In  the  instructions  given  the  candidates  preparatory  to  taking 
the  test,  they  arc  told  to  pay  especial  attention  to  Dial  B,  as  it  is  a 
critical  dial  and  errors  will  be  counted  triple.  However,  since  the 
correlation  between  the  number  of  errors  made  on  Dial  B  and  the 
other  dials  was  found  to  be  high,  it  was  decided  that  an  actual 
weighting  of  this  dial  in  scoring  the  test  was  not  necessary. 

The  scoring  of  this  test  presented  a  situation  unique  in  psycho¬ 
logical  testing,  since  an  error  could  consist  of  either  a  response  or 
failure  to  make  a  response,  and  a  correct  answer  could  either  be 
a  response  or  the  proper  omission  of  a  response.  Thus,  a  candidate 
could  err  by  failing  to  record  a  dial  going  “wrong”  or  by  recording 
a  dial  as  having  gone  “wrong”  when  it  actually  had  not.  It  was 
determined  that  the  correct  scoring  formula  was  R-W,  in  which 
“Rights”  and  “Wrongs”  are  defined  in  terms  of  this  double  cate¬ 
gory.  The  items  of  the  test  consist  of  both  seeing  indicators  go 
wrong  (rightly  or  wrongly)  and  seeing  them  not  go  wrong  (rightly 
or  wrongly).  There  are  therefore  theoretically  five  items  in  each 
phase.  A  simplified  scoring  formula  could  be  derived,  however, 
from  the  above  considerations  in  which  “Rights”  are  indicators 
correctly  marked  as  “going  wrong”  and  “Wrongs”  are  indicators 
incorrectly  marked  as  “going  wrong.”  The  formula  is  still  R-W. 
The  number  of  items  in  the  test  conceived  in  this  way  is  fewer  than 
five  per  phase. 

Test  Characteristics 


1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


Form 
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2.  Reliability: 
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3.  Distribution  Constants: 
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n . 

ii . 
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SO 
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M 

SAACC 
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nu 
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SAACC 
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.904  117.40  115.55 


8.7  .03 
9.0  .24  ... 
7.4 1  .I5i  .24 


.28 

.23 

.23 


The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 


5.  Intercorrelations  : 


Ctrrrlatrd  witk 

Dot* 

|  Hon 

Group 

S 

r 

•  /tion  of  nttn.  CP411D . . . 

4/43 

12/43 

til 

1.374 

‘.27 

.24 

p.ation  of  altn.  OP411D . 

Clanniflcl  pi  Iota  44-F. 

The  intercorrelations  obtained  in  the  June  19 13  study  are  shown 
ir.  the  following  table.  The  upper  figures  in  each  row  are  for  order 
2iD  (form  B  given  first),  N  =  477 ;  the  lower  figures  are  for  order 
DP,  N  =  494.  The  cases  were  unclassified  cadets,  tested  at  San 
Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center. 


i) 


1  2  3  4  5 


1.  Flexibility  of  Attention  CP411B . 40  .35  .23  .25 

.31  .20  .23  .23 

2.  Integration  of  Attention  CP411D .  . .  .36  .25  .31 

.28  .23  .22  . 

3.  Bombardier  Stanine .  ..  .71  .70 

.65  .70 

4.  Navigator  Stanine .  ..  .44 

.30 

5.  Pilot  Stanine . - . 


6.  Practice  Effect: 

In  the  June  1913  administration  at  San  Antonio  Aviation 
Cadet  Center  half  of  the  subjects  were  given  Form  B  of  the  test 
first,  followed  immediately  by  Form  D  (Integration  of  Attention), 
while  in  the  other  half  this  procedure  was  reversed  with  Form 
D  being  given  first.  By  comparing  the  mean  for  Form  B  when 
given  first  with  the  mean  when  given  in  second  order,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  practice  effect  due  to  the  prior  administra¬ 
tion  of  Form  D.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Form  B  (Flexibility  of  attention) 

sit  at 

•  V*  |  7.U 

8.9  4  | 

83 


*!iv,-n  lx  (ore  D . 

liiiin  nft.r  D . 

703313-  47-7 


.V  M 
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191  I  91.14  | 


'‘H: 
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Form  D  (Integration  of  attention ) 


* 


N  ] 

M 

SO 

CR 

.  494 

39.lt 

9.7S 

1I.IS 

(jivrn  mtter  R . 

477 

47. St 

9.1* 

In  this  case,  taking  Form  D  before  taking  Form  B  increased 
the  scores  3.9G  score  points  or  .47  of  a  sigma.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  for  Form  D  with  practice  on  Form  B  increasing  the 
score  8.09  score  points  or  .83  of  a  sigma.  Practice  was  thus  shown 
to  have  a  significant  effect,  with  the  scores  of  Form  D  showing 
an  appreciably  larger  gain. 

Inlcuralion  of  Attention  Test  CPUS  A.  This  test  was  designed 
to  measure  what  might  be  called  “integrative”  attention.  It  was 
felt  that  the  pilot  must  not  only  be  able  to  distribute  his  attention 
over  a  complete  field  of  events  (as  in  Flexibility  of  Attention), 
but  he  must  be  able  to  treat  this  field  as  an  interconnected  whole. 
That  is,  he  must  see,  and  react  to,  patterns  and  combinations  of 
events  and  relations  between  events,  rather  than  single  events. 
A  particular  set  of  events  occurring  at  the  same  time  (instrument 
readings,  external  cues,  or  both)  requires  an  immediate  response 
appropriate  to  that  combination. 

This  test  employs  the  same  content  as  Flexibility  of  Attention, 
but  requires  the  subject  to  look  for  and  record  simultaneous  com¬ 
binations  of  wrong  dials.  In  addition  to  watching  all  the  dials, 
he  must  perceive  them  as  a  whole  in  order  to  note  the  combina¬ 
tions  which  are  formed,  as  illustrated  in  figure  5.10.  Isolated 
wrong  dials  do  not  count 
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Hgi'rk  5.10. — Appearance  of  Screen  During  a  Phase  of  the  Integration  of 
Attention  Test.  At  the  moment  illustrated  three  dials  have  gone  wrong 
simultaneously. 

Details  of  Development.  The  first  form  of  the  test  was  made  by 
using  the  film  of  Form  B,  Flexibility  of  Attention,  which  showed 
enough  simultaneous  combinations  to  use  for  a  tryout.  It  was  at 
first  called  Form  D.  The  new  task  proved  to  be  dissimilar  to  the 
earlier  one  and  constituted  a  new  test.  It  was  therefore  given  a 
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new  name,  and  a  new  film,  specially  designed  to  show  combinations 
of  indicators,  was  photographed  with  the  panel  described.  The 
combinations  become  very  complicated  in  later  phases  of  the  test. 
The  test  has  the  quality  of  appearing  to  require,  while  undergoing 
it,  an  ability  which  any  alert  person  ought  to  possess  and  seems 
to  arouse  strong  ego  feelings.  Many  candidates  experience  a  sense 
of  inadequacy,  whether  or  not  they  are  performing  well  in  a 
statistical  sense. 

The  test  was  constructed  and  is  scored  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  already  described  for  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test 

Test  CharacteristicM 


1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 
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The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 


5.  Intercorrelations: 


Correlated  with 

1  Data 

rtae* 
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Other  intcrcorrclations  arc  given  in  preceding  sections,  Flexi¬ 
bility  of  Attention  CP111E.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  correla¬ 
tions  of  this  test  with  Flexibility  of  Attention  is  only  .26  despite 
the  fact  that  the  two  tests  have  essentially  the  same  content. 

Sequential  Perception 

Perception  of  a  continuous  flow  of  events,  to  which  an  adjust- 
nt  or  response  is  made  only  by  apprehending  the  sequence  ns 
uch,  is  obviously  not  only  important  for  complex  locomotor  be¬ 
havior  but  also  is  a  function  uniquely  adaptable  to  motion  picture 
presentation.  A  simple  method  of  presenting  sequential  stimuli 
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which  have  to  be  apprehended  as  a  whole  wras  suggested  for  use 
in  the  AAF  testing  program  by  Dr.  Victor  Lowenfeld  of  Hampton 
Institute.  It  consisted  of  moving  a  geometrical  shape  behind  a  slot 
in  a  cardboard  screen  and  testing  for  correct  perception  of  the 
shape.  It  was  adapted  for  a  motion  picture  test  and  another  test 
involving  sequential  perception  of  a  pattern  was  also  devised. 

Successive  Perception  Test  I  CP509C-I.  This  is  a  test  of  the 
ability  to  integrate  successive  partial  impressions  into  a  single 
visual  scheme  or  pattern.  Aircrew  members,  particularly  he  pilot, 
are  often  called  upon  to  make  appropriate  responses  to  visually 
perceived  situations  of  considerable  extent  and  complexity,  which 


FicutK  5.11. — Stnj'i'8  in  a  sample  item  of  Successive  Perception  Test  I.  The 
dotted  lines  are  not  seen  in  an  actunl  test  item. 
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arc  not  Subject  to  view  in  their  entirety  at  any  one  time.  In  other 
words  the  pilot  or  other  aircrew  member  must  be  able  to  synthe¬ 
size  a  clear  total  impression  from  brief  successive  glimpses  of 
various  parts  of  a  situation.  It  is  believed  ♦hat  this  test  might 
measure  a  “visualization”  ability,  which  factor  analyses  have 
indicated  to  be  important  in  predicting  pilot  success. 

The  test  is  composed  of  45  motion  picture  items  in  which  a 
slot  in  an  opaque  screen  moves  over  a  black  pattern  on  a  gray 
background,  exposing  it  successively  from  top  to  bottom.  These 
stages  are  illustrated  in  figure  5.11.  The  pattern  is  different  and 
varies  in  complexity  from  item  to  item.  After  the  pattern  has 
been  presented  in  this  manner,  it  is  shown  again  on  the  screen 
hi  its  entirety  along  with  four  other  similar  patterns  which  act 
as  confusion  figures.  The  five  patterns  are  labeled  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E,  as  in  figure  5.12.  Candidates  indicate  recognition  of  the  one 
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FiGURB  5.12. — The  Five  Alternative  Responses  Corresponding  to  the  Sample 

Item  of  Figure  5.11. 

which  was  presented  successively  behind  the  moving  slot  by  mark¬ 
ing  in  the  appropriate  space  on  a  standard  answer  blank. 

Details  of  Development.  This  test  was  originally  photographed 
on  16  mm.  film  in  the  summer  of  1015  at  the  Perceptual  Research 
Unit  in  Fort  Worth.  Production  was  of  a  preliminary  nature,  and 
it  was  not  intended  that  prints  made  therefrom  should  be  a  final 
form  of  the  test.  During  the  first  months  of  1011  the  test  was 
completely  revised  at  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  all  items 
were  redrawn,  and  many  new  items  were  added.  The  test  was 
photographed  by  animation  on  35  mm.  film  at  the  First  Motion 
Picture  Unit  in  Culver  City.  Two  experimental  administrations 
were  conducted  while  the  test  was  in  this  form  (Form  B).  Item 
lyses  indicated  that  its  reliability  could  probably  be  improved 
>0  elimination  of  a  number  of  items.  The  final  16  mm.  form 
of  the  test  contains  38  items,  including  three  practice  items. 

While  Form  B  of  this  test  existed  in  workprint  form,  an  experi- 
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ment  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect  of  length  of  response- 
interval  on  reliability  of  total  score.  Two  experimental  forms  of 
the  test  were  made  for  this  purpose:  one  in  which  the  response 
alternatives  remained  on  the  screen  for  five  seconds,  and  another 
in  which  they  remained  for  8  seconds.  Reliabilities  for  the  two 
forms  were  found  to  be  .555  and  .561.  The  difference  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant 
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3.  Distribution  Constants: 
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4.  Validity: 

No  data  available  for  inclusion  in  this  report 


5.  Intercorrelations: 


Form 
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Successive  Perception  Test  II  CP509C-II  (Moving  Spot  Test). 
This  is  another  test  intended  to  measure  the  ability  to  form  an 
integrated  total  impression  of  a  visual  experience  which  has  been 
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FicntK  f*.13. — Sample  of  Puttem  Traced  by  Spot  In  Successive 

Perception  Test  II. 
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perceived  in  successive  stages  or  parts.  It  was  originally  planned 
as  an  alternative  to  Successive  Perception  I  but  had  to  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  test  of  an  independent  function  when  it  proved  to 
correlate  with  that  test  only  to  the  extent  of  .13. 

The  test  is  composed  of  53  items  (including  three  practice 
items)  in  which  a  black  spot  on  a  uniform  light  gray  background 
moves  over  a  complex  path,  thereby  tracing  an  imaginary  pattern, 
during  an  interval  of  ten  seconds.  A  sample  pattern  is  shown  in 
figure  5.13.  Immediately  following  the  presentation  of  an  item 
there  are  presented  simultaneously  on  the  screen  five  complex 
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FIGURE  5.14. — The  Five  Altornatwe  Responses  Corresponding  to  th« 
Sample  Item  of  Figure  5.13. 

patterns,  one  of  which  is  identical  with  the  path  described  by  the 
moving  spot,  as  in  figure  5.14.  The  patterns  arc  of  three  types: 

a.  Rectilinear  (Part  I  in  test;  items  4-23). 

b.  Curvilinear  (Part  II  in  test;  items  21-38). 

c.  Linear  (Part  III  in  test;  items  30-53). 

The  patterns  are  labeled  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  K,  and  the  subject  indi¬ 
cates  which  pattern  he  believes  to  be  the  correct  one  by  marking 
in  the  appropriate  space  on  a  standard  answer  sheet. 

Details  of  Development.  Form  A  of  this  test  was  composed  of 
ten  items  on  16  mm.  film,  and  was  used  only  to  make  preliminary 
determinations  of  constructional  problems.  Form  B  was  con¬ 
structed  in  35  mm.  form  by  the  First  Motion  Picture  Unit,  Culver 
City,  California,  and  was  administered  to  a  group  of  unclassified 
Preflight  candidates  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  in  January 
1911.  Correlations  were  obtained  between  the  three  parts  of  tho 
test,  and  between  the  whole  test  and  Successive  Perception  Tost  I. 

<iese  are  reported  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  An  item  analysis 
was  performed,  and  the  fifty  items  having  tho  highest  phi  cocfll- 
( ients  with  total  test  score  were  selected  to  be  included  in  tho 
Final  form  of  the  test  (Form  C). 
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So.  IrioJt 

rn»MA  it  . . . . 

|  SB 

19 

R. 

rp'.ft'iH  II  . . . 

99 

R. 

ci’io'K:  ii . . . 

SI 

R. 

2.  Reliability: 


Form 

Dot * 

Plot* 

Group 

s 

r 

r# 

Tup* 

Rttnurkt 

n . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

Unrlasxifltd  preflight.  . 

381 

.52 

.61 

Odd  even 

|| . 

C/4  < 

SAAAH 

381 

.34 

.50 

Part  I.1 

H . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

.37 

.54 

Part  II.' 

B . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

.32 

.48 

. . . do, • • • 

Part  III.' 

3.  Distribution  Constanta: 


Form 

Dot* 

riot * 

Group 

S 

At 

SD 

Remmrks 

B . 

C/44 

SAAAB 

Unclassified  preflight.. 

381 

47.72 

8.88 

B . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

16.12 

8.52 

B . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

18.26 

8.60 

n . 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

13.44 

3.70 

'Part  I  wii  composed  of  curvilinear  item*;  Part  II  of  rectilinear  Itemi;  and  Part  III  of 


linear  Itemi. 

4.  Validity: 

Na4ata  are  available  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 


5.  Intercorrelations: 


_ Correlated  trilk 

Successive  perception  1  CPiOUB-1 . . 

Pilot  alanine . 

Bombardier  alanine . 

Navigator  alanine . 

Part  I  v*.  Part  II  * . 

Part  II  va.  Part  111  • . 

Part  I  va.  Tart  III  * . 


Dot* J 

riaeo 

Group 

N 

r 

9/44 

Unclassified  preflight.. 

78 

.IS 

6/44 

SAAAB 

878 

.06 

6/44 

SAAAB 

876 

.88 

6/44 

SAAAB 

876 

.44 

6/44 

SAAAB 

381 

.40 

6/44 

SAAAB 

881 

.41 

6/44 

SAAAB 

881 

.82 

'Part  I  was  composed  of  curvilinear  Items;  Part  II.  rectilinear;  and  Part  III.  linear. 


Quickness  of  Perception 

Speeded  tests  of  form  perception  in  printed  form  and  using 
the  method  of  recognition  had  proved  to  be  predictive  of  pilot 
aptitude.  It  was  believed  possible  that  a  purer  measure  of  per¬ 
ceptual  quickness  could  be  obtained  by  a  speeded  presentation  of 
each  single  pattern  of  such  a  test,  and  requiring  actual  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pattern. 

Plane  Formation  Test  CPS05C.  This  test  was  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  ability  to  apprehend  a  visual  pattern  within  a  brief  ex¬ 
posure  period  and  reproduce  it  accurately.  Various  considerations 
indicated  that  quickness  of  perception  was  an  important  factor 
in  pilot  success. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  factor  of  perceptual  speed  it  was  deemed 
best  to  use  the  tachistoscopic  method  and  a  motion  picture  was 
therefore  prepared  in  which  the  number  .of  frames  of  film  deter¬ 
mined  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  material  was  exposed. 
Material  employed  consisted  of  a  grid  of  25  squares  upon  which 
appeared  5  small  plane  silhouettes,  as  illustrated  in  figure  5.15. 
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Figure  5.15. — Sample  Item  of  Plane  Formation  Test. 


The  planes  made  a  pattern  or  “formation.”  The  task  of  the  subject 
was  to  observe  the  screen  and,  immediately  after  the  exposure,  to 
fill  in  spaces  on  the  answer  sheet  corresponding  to  the  sections 
on  the  grid  which  included  planes,  i.  e.,  to  reproduce  the  pattern 
made  by  the  five  planes.  An  example  is  shown  in  figure  5.16. 


Ficckk  5.1C.— Illustration  of  Answer  Sheet  Showing  Correct  R«sj>onse.i 
to  the  Sample  Item  Shown  in  Figure  5.15. 

Details  of  Development.  It  was  determined  that  the  correctness 
of  the  reproduced  patterns,  when  scored  as  patterns,  was  almost 
identical  with  the  correctness  of  the  reproductions  when  scored 
mechanically  in  terms  of  the  number  of  grid  spaces  correctly  liTled 
in.  If  a  subject  got  the  pattern  right  he  also  got  its  position  in 
the  grid  correctly.  This  made  it  possible  to  machine-score  the 
answer  sheets  using  the  formula  of  “Rights"  and  counting  each 
element  of  each  pattern  as  one  item.  The  test  is  a  measure  of 
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ability  to  reproduce  a  spot  pattern,  scored  in  terms  of  the  correct 
location  of  each  spot. 

A  preliminary  form  (Form  A)  was  shot  on  16  mm.  film  and 
tried  out.  Fifty  patterns  (150  items)  were  then  photographed  at 
NVright  Field  and  administered  to  400  aviation  students.  This 
was  Form  B.  Item  analysis  was  carried  out,  together  with  revision 
of  the  instructions  and  procedure,  and  the  final  test.  Form  C,  on 
16  mm.  sound  film,  was  produced  using  the  best  30  patterns. 

Teat  Characteristics 


1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


Form 

Running  tlma 

No.  trial a 

Scoring  formula 

CPAOtA  t  # . 

Minutes 

18 

38  (190  Items) . 

R  (Feb.  1943). 

cp.tnr.n . 

21 

60  (230  items) . 

R. 

ersose . 

16 

30  (ISO  items) . 

R. 

2.  Reliability: 


Form 

Data 

riact  | 

.  Croup 

N 

1  r  1 

Typo 

2/43 

SAACC 

Unclassified  43-K... 

407 

Hoyt. 

3.  Distribution  Constants: 


Form 

Data 

Plata 

Croup 

N 

M 

107.1 

70.5 

173.89 

SD 

13.0 

9.6 

21.80 

Remark  a 

B . 

2/43 

2/43 

3/43 

SAACC 

SAACC 

SAAAU 

Unclassified  43-K... 
Unclassified  43-K... 
Unclassified . 

407 

407 

460 

Trials  1-30. 
Trials  31-60. 
Complete  test. 

B . 

II . 

4.  Validity: 


Form'  Data 

Plata 

Group 

1  Type 

Ni  |  P , 

Mr  1  M. 

r»i« 

r<u 

B  ..|  2/43 

SAACC 

Unrinssific-d  43-K.. 

..-1  r»la 

230  1  .610 

180.09  172.94 

20.04 

.22 

.34 

C  . .  |  t>/43 

SAAAB 

Unclassified . 

.  J  rsia 

936  1 .783 

112.45  1  109.77 

13.73 

.12 

.26 

The  criterion  used  was  graduation-elimination  from  elementary 
pilot  training. 


5.  Intercorrelations: 


CorrrlatrH  with 

Data 

Plata 

SAAAB 

SAAAB 

SAAAB 

Group 

N 

392 

392 

392 

r 

.06 

.08 

.10 

K-tlmatinn  of  velocity  CI*205B  I . 

Mentificntinn  of  velocity  0*20511  II . 

Krtimntion  of  relative  velocity  C  1*205 1!  - 1 1 1 . . 

3/43 

3/43 

3/43 

Unclassified . 

Comprehension  of  Visual  und  Vocal  Instruction 

Motion  Picture  Comprehension  Test  C 1625 A.  This  test  was 
designed  to  measure  the  ability  of  aircrew  candidates  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  remember  material  which  is  presented  in  motion  picture 
form  with  visual  demonstration  and  diagrams  accompanied  by 
explanatory  narration.  Much  of  the  instruction  in  flying  training 
is  given  orally  or  by  means  of  training  films.  A  relatively  small 
proportion  of  flying  training  is  obtained  by  independent  reading 
outside  the  classroom,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  flying 
training.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  possible  that  a  test  of  com¬ 
prehension  presented  by  means  of  motion  pictures,  in  which  the 
material  is  presented  both  orally  and  visually,  might  yield  a  better 
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prediction  of  success  in  flying  training  than  docs  the  Reading 
Compiehension  Test.  There  arc  some  important  differences  be- 
tween  the  Reading  Comprehension  Test  and  a  Motion  Picture 
Comprehension  Test.  In  reading  comprehension,  skill  in  reading 
is  an  important  factor  in  performance.  This  is  not  true  in  motion 
picture  comprehension,  where  the  verbal  material  is  given  orally. 
Second,  in  motion  picture  comprehension  the  subjects  must  answer 
the  questions  on  the  basis  of  one  presentation  of  the  material. 
They  cannot  refer  back  to  the  explanatory  passages  as  they  can 
in  a  reading  comprehension  test.  Third,  in  a  motion  picture  com* 
prehension  test  the  ideas  and  concepts  arc  not  presented  merely 
as  verbal  symbols.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  comprehension 
of  ideas  presented  solely  in  words  has  low  pilot  validity.  It  is 
probable  that  some  individuals  who  fail  to  grasp  concepts  ex¬ 
plained  verbally  can  adequately  understand  them  when  they  are 
presented  with  animated  diagrams,  pictures,  and  illustrations,  and 
that  the  two  kinds  of  comprehonsional  ability  arc  not  highly  cor¬ 
related.  The  ability  to  comprehend  relationships  presented  in  this 
less  abstract  way  may  be  important  in  pilot  training.  The  test  was 
originally  suggested  by  Lt.  A.  F.  Jenness  of  Medical  and  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examining  Unit  No.  7. 

The  test  is  made  up  of  six  technical  sections  or  excerpts  taken 
from  training  films,  ranging  in  length  from  two  to  seven  minutes. 
A  passage  is  presented  to  the  subjects,  immediately  followed  by 
a  series  of  questions  on  the  material,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Reading  Comprehension  Test.  The  test  has  an  overall  length  of 
about  thirty  minutes.  Multiple  choice  questions  for  each  of  these 
excerpts  were  written,  edited,  and  tried  out  in  preliminary  fashion, 
after  which  the  satisfactory  questions  were  selected.  The  six 
passages  of  the  test  are  as  follows: 


Code  No. 
of  film 

Hu  nni 

fin  i# 

I  No.  of 
•jHr$twn$ 

T.F. 

1-290 . 

Ccli-i-tinl  N»v.~  Inlro,  nml  Imnllon  of 

points  on  the  rrlcMlnl  sphere,  see* 

»'4 

10 

T.F. 

1-290 . 

C«i«-.tini  Nnv. — Inlro.  nml  l/vutlon  of 

points  on  the  ccle*tlnl  sphere,  wf* 

s 

7 

T.F. 

1  544 . 

Interpretation  of  Uatlnu*.  line*  of 

8 

I 

A.F. 

T.F. 

2I2R . 

S«  ttinvf-up  operntlons  C-l  Autopilot*. . .  • 

8 

• 

1-497 . 

Mcth'.l*  of  high  Irvrl  bombing.  »*■«• 

0 

T.F. 

1871 . 

Nonl.n  Homb'ltfht  principles . 

1 

The  test  exists  in  the  form  of  a  script  which  includes  a  90-second 
passage  on  Night  Bombing  and  three  questions  on  this  material 
for  pi  notice.  The  six  passages  above,  spccilV  in  tei  a ;  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  accompanying  the  films,  arc  writt  *n  out  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  questions  on  the  vocal-visual  material  presented. 
The  test  can  be  administered  in  the  form  of  a  spliced  set  of  the 


$ 
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excerpts  cut  from  16  mm.  prints  of  the  6  training  films  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  questions  being  presented  in  the  form  of  a  booklet 
A  version  of  the  above  test,  the  “Position  Firing”  Comprehen¬ 
sion  Test,  utilizing  a  single  15-minute  training  film  instead  of 
excerpts  from  different  training  films  was  tried  out  in  connection 
with  another  research  project  on  the  evaluation  of  motion  picture 
instructional  techniques.  The  film  involved  is  an  instructional 
picture  for  aerial  gunners  explaining  the  system  of  position  firing 
(TF  1-3366) .  A  25-itcm  examination  on  the  complex  spatial  ideas, 
rules,  and  procedures  to  be  learned  by  the  flexible  gunners  in 
firing  at  attacking  fighter  planes  was  constructed  and  revised.  The 
test  measures  comprehension  of  the  film,  as  well  as  being  a  profi¬ 
ciency  measure.  Its  characteristics  are  given  here  as  probably 
being  representative  of  the  more  general  test  described  above. 


Test  Characteristics 

1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


F orm 

Running  time 

No.  triale 

Storing  formula 

SS  minute* 

28 

W 

R - 

4 

2.  Reliability: 


Form 

Oote 

rteeo 

Group 

■EM 

■n 

■n 

Typo 

Preliminary- . 

<1/44 

SAAAB 

Unrlaaaifted  Prrftl«ht. . . . 

m§3 

.44 

.63 

Odd-even 

3.  Distribution  Constants: 


Group 

Date 

msnm  i 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

Preliminary . 

10/44 

bf.v.vri 

Unclaimed  prefllirht. . . 

328 

18.41 

3.S4 

4.  Validity: 


No  data  were  obtainable  for  inclusion  here. 


5.  Intcrcorrelations  (Preliminary  Form,  “Position  Firing”) 


Correlated  srith  J 

l>ate 

I'lare  I 

Group 

N 

r 

lloinleantirr  . ' 

10/41 

SAAAB 

UnrlntMfli-d  preflitfht.. 

328 

.23 

Kavluntnr  alanine . | 

10/44 

SAAAB 

S27 

rSl 

Pilot  alanine . ' 

10/44 

SAAAB 

328 

.18 

Itendlnir  mmprrhenaion 

1  Booklet  32,  Tart  II . 1 

10/44 

SAAAB 

328 

.47 

VALIDITY 

No  general  statement  can  be  made  about  the  predictive  validity 
of  motion  picture  aptitude  tests  for  success  or  failure  in  flying 
training.  For  a  number  of  tests,  the  data  necessary  for  computing 
validities  could  not  be  obtained  before  the  termination  of  large- 
scale  pilot  training.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  did  not  itself  administer,  score,  and 
keep  records  of  tests  given  to  aviation  students  on  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  therefore  depended  on  the  cooperation  of  other  units, 
having  their  own  tests  to  administer,  for  the  testing  of  very  large 
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samples  of  the  sort  required  for  validity  studies.  Such  cooperation 
was  obtainable,  but  it  necessarily  involved  administrative  formali¬ 
ties  and  delays. 

The  first  six  tests  completed  (the  three  tests  for  estimation  of 
visual  speed,  the  Plane  Formation  Test,  and  the  Flexibility  and 
Integration  of  Attention  Tests)  were  each  given  to  one  or  more 
samples  for  validation  against  graduation-elimination  from  ele¬ 
mentary  pilot  training.  The  bisorial  coefficients  of  correlation  do 
not  always  agree  from  one  sample  to  another.  The  highest  coeffi¬ 
cients  obtained  are,  however,  only  moderate.  They  have  been 
reported  separately  for  each  test 

The  next  five  tests  produced  (The  Minimal  Movement  and  Drift 
Di  lection  Tests,  the  two  tests  for  Successive  Perception,  and  in 
particular  the  carefully  thought  out  Landing  Judgment  Test) 
were-  not  given  to  large  samples  in  time  for  the  pass-fail  data  to 
mat'. ire.  The  giving  of  these  tests  on  a  large  scale  was  delayed  in 
th2  first  place  for  some  months  because  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
film  with  which  to  make  extra  prints  in  the  summer  of  1911,  and 
lr.-cr  by  administrative  delay  in  the  determination  of  validation 
y  dicy.  Efforts  to  validate  some  of  these  and  other  tests  against 
r.'ecific  criteria  which  the  test  was  designed  to  predict,  such  as 
landing  grades  in  primary  pilot  training,  proficiency  scores  in 
r  /nchronizing  a  bombsight-trainer,  and  instrument  flying  grades, 
id  not  meet  with  encouragement. 

The  last  of  the  tests  described  (the  Distance  Estimation  T-;st, 
the  tw’o  orientation  tests,  and  the  Motion  Picture  Comprehension 
Test)  were  completed  too  late  for  validation. 

Nine  of  the  above  motion  picture  tests  were  finally  administered 
in  a  comprehensive  battery  of  experimental  aptitude  tests  at 
Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit  No.  6,  Kecsler  Field, 
Mississippi,  during  the  summer  of  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  their  intercorrelations  with  other  tests,  for  various  other  m- 
tistical  studies,  and  for  further  study  of  the  effect  of  seating  posi¬ 
tion  on  scores.  The  best  information  about  the  characteristic-:  of 
the  above  motion  picture  tests  would  be  derived  from  the  data  i* 
this  comprehensive  study,  but  they  are  not  available  for  inclusion 
in  this  report. 

From  such  evidence  as  is  available,  both  the  intercorrelations 
of  motion  picture  tests,  and  their  correlations  with  other  tests, 
seem  in  general  to  be  low.  Some  of  these  data  arc  reported 
separately  for  each  test.  The  low  correlations  with  other  aptitude 
tests  are  consistent  with  the  theory  that  motion  pictures  arc 
of  test  nig  functions  not  amenable  to  other  forms  of  testing. 

e  generally  low  intercorrelations  between  motion  picture  tests 
themselves,  even  when  they  were  designed  to  measure  theoretically 
similar  functions  such  as  speed  estimation  or  sequential  perccp- 
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tion,  indicate  uniqueness  (if  the  reliabilities  are  taken  as  correct). 
The  fact  that  motion  picture  tests,  as  compared  with  printed  testa, 
do  not  require  verbal  ability  or  the  vocabulary  factor  implies  that 
in  this  respect  they  have  less  in  common  than  printed  tests.  The 
effect  would  be  to  lower  the  intercorrelations  of  motion  picture 
tests.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  types  of  human  aptitude  and 
ability,  only  touched  upon  by  the  tests  described,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  measured  by  the  relatively  static  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions  presented  by  ordinary  test  methods  but  which  can  be  de¬ 
manded  by  setting  up  tasks  arising  from  the  continuous  flow  of 
events  portrayed  on  the  motion  picture  screen. 
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Ul.lPTEIt  SIX - - - : _ 

Proficiency  Tests* 


# 

Background  of  Motion  Picture  Proficiency  Testing 

In  the  latter  part  of  1943,  at  the  time  the  Psychological  Test 
Film  Unit  was  being  established,  the  efforts  of  the  AAF  Aviation 
Psychology  Program  began  to  turn  from  problems  of  selection 
exclusively  toward  problems  of  training.  The  first  formal  request 
for  an  experimental  study  of  training  methods  by  Headquarters 
AAF  to  the  Training  Command  was  made  in  September  1913.  It 
concerned  the  procedures  being  used  for  training  students  in  the 
recognizing  of  hostile  and  friendly  aircraft.  It  also  suggested 
that  the  best  criterion  of  proficiency  would  be  motion  pictures  of 
the  planes  to  be  recognized  rather  than  a  series  of  still  pictures 
such  as  were  currently  being  used  for  examinations.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  changing  aspects  of  a  plane  in  flight  would 
approximate  the  situation  in  which  aircraft  have  to  be  recognized 
in  combat.  The  planning  and  execution  of  this  study  were  assigned 
to  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit. 

The  series  of  experiments  performed  in  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  reported  in  the  next  chapter.  The  motion  picture  exam¬ 
inations  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  training,  however, 
will  be  described  here.  They  consisted  of  a  proficiency  test  at  the 
Preflight  School  level  which  was  used  in  the  training  experiments; 
a  standard  general  examination  for  all  levels,  in  two  equivalent 
forms,  which  was  derived  from  it;  and  a  specialized  examination 
separating  the  aircraft  of  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters,  also 
in  two  forms,  for  gunners. 

Research  on  measuring  and  training  the  visual  skill  of  recogni¬ 
tion  absorbed  much  of  the  effort  of  the  Film  Unit  during  1944. 
At  about  the  same  time,  training  research  was  being  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  in  pilot  training,  navigation,  bomba rdicring,  gun¬ 
nery,  and  finally  in  the  training  of  radar  observers.  The  measur¬ 
ing  of  levels  of  proficiency  was  a  first  necessity  in  these  fields.  In 
the  case  of  several  specialties,  it  appeared  that  the  motion  picture 
medium  could  be  used  to  construct  examinations  which  were  more 
similar  to  the  actual  performances  for  which  students  were  being 

•Tin  test*  to  bo  described  In  tkl«  chapter  wero  principally  the  work  of  R.  M.  C*fM  la 
collaboration  with  tho  editor.  Two  of  tho  test*  wero  Joint  project*  with  other  atrUtloa 
P'VfholoulUa.  . 
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trained  than  could  the  conventional  written  examinations.  The 
motion  picture  would,  at  the  same  time,  present  a  standardized 
situation  capable  of  being  given  to  a  whole  group  at  once,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  individual  performance  checks. 

Research  was  pursued,  therefore,  on  a  number  of  motion  picture 
proficiency  tests  in  collaboration  with  the  Psychological  Research 
Projects  for  the  specialties  concerned.  Two  such  tests  were  devel¬ 
oped,  one  on  practical  aerial  navigation,  and  another  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  bombing  targets  from  the  air.  Prelim¬ 
inary  plans  for  a  proficiency  test  in  radar  navigation  and  radar 
bombing  were  never  carried  into  effect 

In  these  proficiency  tests,  the  effort  was  made  to  get  away  from 
the  purely  academic  type  of  examination  which  puts  a  premium 
on  verbal  memory  and  to  test  the  performance  of  the  student  in 
a  situation  having  the  sequence,  the  tempo,  and  the  continuous 
change  of  the  real  situation  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal. 
Academic  instruction  is  commonly  criticized  for  giving  students 
the  theory  of  a  discipline  but  taking  no  interest  in  how  it  can  be 
put  into  practice.  One  method  of  bridging  the  gap  is  the  use  of 
motion  picture  group  testing.  The  five  proficiency  tests  will  be 
described  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  constructed. 

Recognition  Testing 

The  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test  (Preflight  Level) 

A  preliminary  test  was  constructed  in  the  following  way.  The 
35-mm.  film  library  of  the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit  was  searched 
for  shots  of  different  airplanes  in  flight.  A  large  accumulation  of 
such  shots  was  available  for  use  in  the  series  of  training  films 
being  produced.  Shots  were  chosen  which  showed  the  plane  in 
actual  flight  against  a  natural  background  of  sky,  clouds,  land,  or 
distant  horizon.  Some  were  films  taken  from  the  ground  and 
others  by  aerial  photography.  Shots  were  selected,  whenever 
possible,  showing  the  plane  in  a  continuously  changing  aspect, 
i.  e.,  in  transitions  between  head-on,  passing,  .nd  plan  views. 

From  these  shots,  by  inspection  in  a  movieola,  items  were  cut 
at  the  most  advantageous  part  of  the  flight,  from  2  to  5  seconds  in 
length.  These  items  were  spliced  together,  with  6-second  intervals 
of  blank  film  between  them  to  permit  the  recording  of  answers 
by  the  students.  This  preliminary  form  of  the  test  included  31 
American  and  British  aircraft,  both  Army  and  Navy,  which  were 
at  that  time  (December  1913)  being  taught  in  AAF  Preflight 
Schools. 

There  were  100  items  in  the  preliminary  test,  each  plane  being 
represented  by  three  or  occasionally  four  items.  Of  these,  one 
was  relatively  easy  to  identify,  another  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
the  third  was  difficult.  Some  represented  head-on  views,  which 
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are  the  most  difficult  to  recognize,  in  general,  and  some  were  dis- 
tant  views.  The  ptenes  were  distributed  in  a  random  order 
throughout  the  test  and  the  order  of  items  ran  from  easy  to  diffi- 
cult*  The  test  required  20  minutes  to  run  off,  with  oral  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  test  administrator.  It  was  used  with  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  answer  sheet  having  spaces  for  recording  100  answers. 
Answers  had  to  be  written  by  the  students  (P-38,  Spitfire,  etc.) 
since  the  ability  to  name  the  plane  promptly  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  in  recognition  training.  All  aircraft  recognition  examinations 
therefore  had  to  be  hand-scored.  The  method  of  response  by  selec¬ 
tion  from  five  alternatives,  which  would  have  permitted  the  use 
of  machine-scorable  answer  sheets  was  tried  but  abandoned  when 
it  met  with  the  opposition  of  recognition  training  authorities. 

The  preliminary  form  of  the  test  was  then  revised  by  selecting 
61  additional  items  representing  enemy  planes,  both  German  and 
Japanese.  The  total  of  164  views  was  tried  out  with  groups  of 
preflight  students  and  recognition  instructors  at  Santa  Ana  Army 
Air  Base,  and  an  item  difficulty  analysis  was  made.  Further 
selection  of  items  for  proper  type  and  level  of  difficulty  reduced 
them  to  100.  The  range  of  difficulty  was  from  20  percent  to  95  per¬ 
cent  correct — the  items  being  distributed  fairly  evenly  at  all  levels 
rather  than  concentrated  at  any  one  level.  The  planes  finally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  test  were  46  percent  American,  24  percent  German, 
19  percent  British,  and  11  percent  Japanese.  The  interval  for 
recording  answers  was  increased  to  seven  seconds.  Instructions, 
by  titles  and  sound  track,  were  incorporated  into  the  film  and  a 
number  of  16  mm.  sound  prints  of  the  test  were  produced.  They 
were  used  as  measures  of  achievement  in  experiments  on  different 
methods  of  recognition  training.  The  test  was  entitled  the  Aircraft 
Recognition  Proficiency  Test  (Preflight  Level). 

Test  Characteristics 


1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 
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4.  Intercorrelations: 
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Results 

The  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test,  although  designed 
primarily  to  serve  as  a  criterion  for  experimental  studies,  turned 
out  to  be  in  many  ways  a  better  examination  for  the  30-hour,  8- 
wcek  course  in  recognition  in  the  Preflight  School  than  the  exam¬ 
ination  actually  in  use.  The  latter  was,  by  Training  Command 
regulation,  a  40-item  series  of  photographic  slides  which  were 
flashed  on  the  screen  showing  views  of  the  airplanes  learned  in 
the  course.  Frequently  they  were  the  same  slides  that  had  been 
used  in  training.  Seventy  percent  of  the  slides  had  to  be  identified 
correctly  to  obtain  a  passing  grade. 

Because  of  this  requirement  that  70  percent  was  the  passing 
grade,  instructors  obviously  could  not  first  construct  a  good  exam¬ 
ination  and  then  set  the  grades  appropriately  by  an  examination 
of  the  distribution  of  scores.  Instead  they  had  to  juggle  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  slides  for  the  examination  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
students  who  deserved  to  pass  could  identify  70  percent  or  more 
of  the  slides.  The  consequence  was  that  final  examinations  in  air¬ 
craft  recognition  had  a  restricted  range  of  scores  and  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  low  reliability. 

At  the  request  of  the  Recognition  Branch  of  AAF  Training  Aids 
Division,  a  comparison  was  made  of  three  types  of  examinations 
for  aircraft  recognition  courses,  the  slide  examination  prescribed 
by  Training  Command  Headquarters,  the  motion  picture  test,  and 
a  printed  test  consisting  of  100  photographs  of  the  planes  taught 
which  had  been  published  experimentally  by  the  Training  Aids 
Division.  Six  sections  (classroom  groups)  of  aviation  cadets  at 
Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  totaling  250,  were  given  all  three 
tests  at  the  conclusion  of  their  30-hour  course.  The  distributions, 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  scores  are  presented  in  table 
6.1.  For  comparison  the  slide  examination  scores  have  been  given 
as  percentages.  The  restricted  spread  of  the  scores  on  the  slide 
examination  is  evident.  The  discriminating  power  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  test  and  of  the  motion  picture  test,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
satisfactory. 

The  corrected  odd-even  reliability  of  the  photographic  test  was 
.90,  and  that  of  the  motion  picture  test  was  .89.  Both  of  these  are 
satisfactory,  but  the  reliability  of  the  slide  examination,  although 
it  was  not  computed,  had  to  be  lower  because  of  the  restricted 
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Table  6.I.— Distribution  of  scores  for  three  tests  of  recognition 
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range  of  scores  and  the  smaller  number  of  items.  The  correlations 
of  the  slide  examination  with  the  photo  test  and  the  motion  picture 
test  were  .50  and  .56  respectively.  These  correlations  are  low 
estimates  of  the  true  relationship  between  the  tests  because  of  the 
restricted  range  of  scores  of  the  slide  examination;  nevertheless 
they  suggest  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  type  of  profi¬ 
ciency  measured  by  flashing  pictures  briefly  on  a  screen  and  by  the 
other  two  methods.  The  correlation  between  the  motion  picture 
test  and  the  photo  test  was  .74  which  implies  that  these  tests  are 
also  not  measuring  quite  the  same  kind  of  proficiency.  Since  the 
motion  picture  test  presents  stimuli  more  similar  to  real  planes 
in  a  real  sky  it  could  be  argued,  on  a  prion  grounds  at  least,  that 
the  type  of  proficiency  it  measures  should  have  a  validity  superior 
to  that  of  the  others.* 

Application  to  Training.  As  a  part  of  the  efforts  to  improve 
recognition  training  originating  at  Headquarters,  Army  Air 
Forces  in  Washington,  during  1913  and  1911,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  use  of  standardized  examinations  at  the  various  stages 
of  training  for  all  AAF  schools.  The  tradition  of  the  70  percent 
passing  mark  proved  to  be  highly  resistant  to  change  however,  no 
less  in  the  Army  than  in  civilian  educational  circles.  Neither 
standardized  motion  picture  tests  nor  standardized  printed  photo¬ 
graphic  tests  ever  displaced  the  slide  examinations  as  the  final 
determiners  of  grades  in  recognition  courses.  On  the  initiative  of 
AAF  Headquarters,  however,  the  motion  picture  test  of  aircraft 
recognition  was  used  for  surveying  proficiency  at  all  levels  of 
tra:  ling  and  in  all  schools  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  courses  being  given.  For  this  purpose, 
another  form  of  the  test  was  constructed.’ 


'Effort.  were  road*  at  a  laUr  p«rM  to  oltala  »otn*  meaiur.  ot  pro«e|»ary  la  recognition 
n«  iKrnon.tratcJ  In  combat  operation*  with  which  UtU  cotild  ha  validate*!.  No  utUfaclvry 
nuaiura  waa  obtainable 
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The  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Examination  (Forms  A 
and  B). 

A  great  deal  of  care  had  been  taken  to  construct  the  Aircraft 
Recognition  Proficiency  Test  with  such  a  distribution  of  item 
difficulty  as  to  make  the  test  discriminating  at  different  levels  of 
proficiency.  It  therefore  proved  to  be  adequate  as  an  examination 
above  the  prefiight  level  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  w tji  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  single  proficiency  test  (in  equivalent  forms)  could 
be  used  at  all  levels  of  recognition  training. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  in  April  1914  with  the  officer  in 
charge  of  recognition  training  at  AAF  Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  with  a  representative  of  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division, 
plans  were  made  to  revise  the  test  for  use  as  a  standard  universal 
measure  of  recognition  proficiency.  The  new  test  was  to  be  named 
the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Examination.  It  was  a  16 
mm.  sound  film,  like  the  previous  form,  full  instructions  being 
given  by  sub-titles  and  by  the  voice  of  an  unseen  test  adminis¬ 
trator.  Three  practice  trials  were  given  before  the  test  proper 
began.  The  sub-titles  made  it  possible  to  administer  the  test  with 
a  silent  projector  if  necessary.  Each  item  number  appeared  on  the 
screen  and  was  announced  by  the  voice  just  preceding  the  shot  of 
the  aircraft  to  be  identified. 

The  planes  covered  by  the  test,  in  one  or  more  views,  were  as 
follows: 
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A  two-minute  rest  period  is  provided  between  items  50  and  51. 
The  projector  is  switched  ofT  during  this  interval.  The  equivalent 
form  II  of  the  test  was  constructed  by  making  a  new  order  of  the 
items  in  Form  A  and  printing  II  of  them  in  reverse;  i.  e.,  reversing 
the  picture  photographically  from  right  to  left.  Thus,  Form  B 
contained  exactly  the  same  views  as  Form  A,  and  scores  on  the 
two  forms  should  be  exactly  comparable.  The  use  of  these  two 
forms  in  testing  different  groups  at  the  same  school  or  on  suc¬ 
cessive  hours  or  days  prevented  an  artificial  increase  in  score  as  a 
result  of  specific  “coaching”  of  one  group  by  another.  It  also  min¬ 
imized  an  artificial  increase  in  score,  on  retesting  the  same  stu¬ 
dents,  caused  by  the  students  remembering  the  item  numbers  of 
sjiecific  planes.  The  key  for  scoring  the  test  was  printed  on  the 
film  itself,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  These  lists  did 
not  show  when  the  film  was  projected. 
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Test  Characteristics 
1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 
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3.  Distribution  Constants: 
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4.  Validity  (as  predictor  of  success  in  pilot  training) : 
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It  may  be  seen  that,  whatever  the  validity  of  this  test  for  its 
intended  purpose,  it  has  a  somewhat  surprising  capacity  to  predict 
success  or  failure  in  primary  flying.  The  above  tryout  was  given 
to  aviation  cadets  at  the  end  of  preflight  training.  The  test  was 
presumably  measuring,  over  and  above  proficiency  in  aircraft 
recognition,  interest  in  aviation  and  the  ability  to  learn  and  re¬ 
member  visual  forms. 

Survey  of  Proficiency  in  Aircraft  Recognition.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  of  the  test  described  were  manufactured,  75  of  Form 
A  and  75  of  Form  B,  and  detailed  instructions  were  written  for  a 
booklet  to  accompany  each  film  on  procedures  for  administration 
of  the  test.  In  accordance  with  a  directive  from  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces  in  Washington,  a  cross-sectional  and  long- 
sectional  survey  of  proficiency  was  conducted  throughout  the  AAF 
Training  Command,  in  October  1914,  at  all  schools  and  at  all  stages 
of  training.  A  sample  of  19,000  students  were  examined,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  90  different  schools. 

The  test  was  administered  by  recognition  instructors  in  the 
various  schools  to  trainees  who  had  completed  the  recognition 
training  prescribed  for  each  stage.  In  certain  cases  the  amount  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  final  class  period  and  the  testing 
period  was  great  enough  for  the  scores  to  be  appreciably  influenced 
by  forgetting;  these  instances  were  therefore  omitted  from  the 
results  insofar  as  comparisons  between  stages  of  training  were 
concerned. 

The  average  scores  and  standard  deviations  obtained  at  each 
stage  of  training  are  shown  in  table  6.2.  The  relationships  are 
shown  graphically  in  figure  6.1,  where  the  thickness  of  the 
cross-hatched  horizontal  bars  represents  the  concentration  of  air¬ 
craft  recognition  training  within  each  training  period,  and  the 
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T,\ntr.  6.2.— Average  score  on  aircraft  recognition  proficiency 
examination  at  each  stage  of  training _ 
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heights  of  the  solid  bars  represents  mean  proficiency  scores  for 
each  type  of  school. 

All  adjacent  differences  shown  in  the  table  between  successive 
stages  of  training  and  between  different  types  of  schools  are  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  In  general,  the  results  show  that  proficiency  as 
measured  by  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Examination  is 
closely  related  to  the  amount  of  aircraft  recognition  training  which 
the  trainees  have  received.  For  example,  the  average  score  in 
Technical  Schools  (55.70)  where  a  24-hour  course  is  given,  is 
lower  than  that  in  Preflight  Schools  (57.43)  where  30  hours  of 
aircraft  recognition  training  are  given.  This  result,  however,  may 
be  due  in  part  to  superior  aptitude  of  preflight  students.  Because 
of  such  potential  differences  in  aptitude,  the  safest  comparisons 
arc  those  which  run  horizontally  in  figure  6.1  As  more  and  more 
training  is  given  throughout  pilot  training,  average  proficiency 
scores  rise.  The  fact  that  the  average  drops  a  little  in  transition 
training  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  training  per 
unit  time,  rather  than  the  amount  itself,  is  of  greater  importance 
for  the  maintenance  of  recognition  proficiency.  It  will  be  seen  that 
proficiency  measured  at  the  end  of  transition  training  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  that  in  advanced  training;  this  fall  is  associated 
with  a  drop  in  amount  of  recognition  training  from  6  hours  to 
2  or  3  hours,  distributed  within  a  10-week  period.  Another  com¬ 
parison  which  may  be  made  is  the  following:  In  advanced 
bombardier  schools,  where  the  concentration  of  aircraft  recogni¬ 
tion  training  during  the  18-weck  course  is  a  little  less  than  that 
in  primary  schools  (.5  hours  compared  with  .6  hours  per  week)  the 
average  test  score  is  comparable  to,  though  lower  than,  that  of 
primary  schools.  In  contrast  to  this,  recognition  proficiency  is 
not  entirely  maintained  in  advanced  navigator  schools,  where  the 
amount  of  instruction  is  approximately  7  hours  spread  over  a 
period  of  20  weeks  (.3  hours  per  week).  This  comparison  is  valid 
only  if  the  aptitude  of  bombardiers  and  navigators  for  recogni¬ 
tion  is  equivalent,  which  seems  reasonable.  The  aptitude  of  pilots 
may  well  be  greater  for  the  study  of  aircraft  recognition. 

In  general  the  results  indicate  that  a  certain  minimum  concen¬ 
tration  of  training  per  unit  of  time  is  necessary  if  the  level  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  once  reached  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  level.  If  the 
amount  of  forgetting  is  not  counteracted  by  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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relearning  (or  review)  then  a  decrease  in  proficiency  is  the  natural 
result 

The  Aircraft  Rceoynition  Proficiency  Examination  for  Flexible 

Gunners  (Forms  A  and  B). 

Recognition  training  for  aerial  gunners  was  somewhat  more 
specific  than  that  for  other  members  of  the  aircrew  or  that  for 
fighter  pilots.  It  was  concentrated  on  the  identification  of  pursuit 
planes,  friendly  or  hostile,  which  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bomber  being  defended.  Moreover  there  was 
no  need  to  learn  the  planes  which  would  not  be  encountered  in  the 
theater  of  operations  to  which  the  gunner  was  assigned.  A  stand* 
aid  achievement  test  for  gunners  would  therefore  differ  from  the 
ARPE  already  described.  A  test,  in  two  equivalent  forms,  was 
developed  at  the  request  of  Headquarters,  AAF,  30  prints  were 
manufactured,  and  prints  were  distributed  to  the  gunnery  schools, 
with  instructions  for  their  use  prepared  by  the  Psychological  Test 
Film  Unit.  The  test  was  in  other  respects  similar  to  those  pre¬ 
viously  described. 

The  test  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  contained  views  of 
planes  encountered  in  the  European  Theater;  Part  II  had  views  of 
planes  of  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Theater.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
planes  covered  by  the  test: 


Purl  1  (Kump.cn  theater) 

Part  II  ( Aninttr-Paclfte  theater) 

Umitrti  Stair* 

Itrititk 

German 

United  State t 

Itrititk 

Japanese 

Pi* . 

MclOS . 

P3H  ViV . 

Zeke. 

llamp. 

Onecr. 

Tony. 

PJ* . 

Mel  10 . 

rss  FSF . 

P4« . 

P4T . 

Typhoon . 

Mr 210  (410)... 
JuMft  (188) _ 

P40  K4U . 

P47  THF . 

Typhoon . 

r*i . 

llrauAuhlrr. . . . 

i visit....  .... 

HrIU . 

PSI . 

Ik-cuflghter . . 

The  test  items  were  selected  from  an  original  set  of  170  views. 
These  were  given  as  a  test  to  several  groups  of  aircrew  trainees 
previous  to  their  graduation  from  prefiight  training,  and  to  a  group 
of  rec  gnition  instructors.  Essentially  the  same  criteria  were  used 
for  selection  of  items  as  have  been  described  for  the  Aircraft 
Recognition  Proficiency  Examination.  Interviews  with  combat 
gunners,  and  a  collection  of  opinions  from  officers  of  Psychological 
Research  Unit  No.  11  who  had  made  job  analyses  of  combat  gun¬ 
nery,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  views  of  planes  most  similar  to 
those  seen  in  combat  would  conform  to  the  following  specifications: 

(a)  a  high  percentage  of  “medium  distant”  and  “distant”  views; 

(b)  approximately  10  percent  plan  views,  20  percent  head-on 
views,  and  70  percent  passing  views;  including  three-quarter  and 
one-quarter  views.  These  specifications  were  fulfilled  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the' available  material. 
In  addition  the  views  which  depicted  the  greatest  amount  of 
movement  and  changing  attitude  were  selected  for  the  final  test 
In  the  case  of  German  and  Japanese  planes  particularly,  some 
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views  of  model  planes  and  some  taken  with  a  gun  camera  were 
used  because  they  were  the  only  ones  available.  Form  B  was  con¬ 
structed  by  rearranging  the  order  of  items  within  each  half  of  the 
tost,  and  reverse-printing  a  total  of  39  items. 

The  use  of  this  test  as  a  proficiency  measure  was  supervised 
by  the  Reasearch  Division  of  the  Central  School  for  Flexible  Gun¬ 
nery  rather  than  by  the  Film  Unit.  The  results  of  its  use  were  not 
reported  to  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  and  cannot  be  sum¬ 
marized  here.  The  data  below  were  obtained  with  aviation  cadets 
completing  pilot  preflight  training. 

Test  Characteristics 

1.  Administration  and  Scoring: 


Form 

A.  B... 

fcn.'.H.i  .'rii 

in l»p  tlm 

# 

No.  trial* 
1M 

Srorinp  formal* 
Klffct*. 

2. 

Reliability: 

Form 

Dot* 

Plot* 

Group 

N 

r  • 

r# 

Tup* 

Remark* 

B  .... 

7/44 

SAAAB 

4S-B 

IS* 

.71 

47 

OAl-rvra 

Teat  of  *4  Itmii 

3.  Distribution  Constanta: 


Form 


Dot* 

n*** 

Group 

N 

Uroa 

7/44 

SAAAB 

4S*B  prrfligbt 

US 

•14 

SO 

IMS 


Other  Proficiency  Tests 

Navigation  Proficiency  Test  (Map  Reading  and  Dead  Reckoning) 

This  test  was  constructed  to  provide  a  standard  measure  of 
achievement  in  pilotage  and  dead-reckoning  navigation.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  in  motion  picture  form,  a  practice  navigation  mission  which 
can  be  “flown”  in  a  projection  room  by  a  group  of  navigator  stu¬ 
dents.  It  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  natural  tempo  of  a 
real  navigation  mission  and  the  pace  of  the  navigator’s  tasks  when 
actually  flying  over  unfamiliar  terrain,  together  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  standardized  repeatable  set  of  problems  which  may  be 
given  as  a  group  test.  It  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator),  Ellington  Field, 
Texas,  and  was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  that  project.  It 
was  administered  to  groups  of  navigation  trainees  at  Ellington 
Field  and  the  scoring  procedures  iverc  developed  there.  The  use 
of  the  test  is  described  in  the  comprehensive  report  entitled  Psy¬ 
chological  Research  on  Navigator  Training,  chapter  S. 

On  the  screen  is  shown  a  view  of  the  moving  terrain  ahead  from 
12,000  feet,  token  with  the  camera  tilted  downward  about  15°.  The 
view  is  that  which  would  appear  from  an  airplane  during  a  typical 
two-leg  navigation  mission  of  1  */a  hours’  duration,  covering  about 
300  miles.  Superimposed  on  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
are  a  compass  and  air  speed  indicator,  and  numbers  indicating 
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temperature  and  altimeter  readings,  each  showing  values  which 
eorrtxpond  at  all  limes  to  values  appropriate  for  the  actual  mission 
jlou  n  by  the  plane  which  photoyraphed  the  terrain.  Also  super-, 
imposed  is  a  driftmeter  grid  whose  position  is  changed  every  30 
seconds,  and  underneath  it  the  drift  reading  which  corresponds  to 
each  setting.  The  examinee  obtains  correct  information  concern¬ 
ing  heading,  air  speed,  temperature,  and  altitude  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  readings  shown.  In  the  case  of  drift,  however,  the  reading 
and  setting  are  incorrect  approximately  half  the  time,  and  the 
examinee  must  take  several  readings  in  order  to  determine  the 
actual  drift  during  any  portion  of  the  mission.  Two  "double 
drifts"  are  flown,  to  make  possible  the  computing  of  the  wind 
vector,  one  during  each  leg  of  the  flight.  Examinees,  seated  in  the 
testing  room,  are  provided  with  stop  watches,  computers,  and  sec¬ 
tional  aeronautical  charts  covering  the  route  flown,  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  a  log  of  the  mission.  Scores  obtained  from  this  log 
provide  the  desired  measures  of  navigation  proficiency. 

The  film  is  composed  of  two  16  mm.  silent  reels,  each  about  1,650 
feet  long,  and  requires  90  minutes  for  administration.  The  test  is 
run  off  on  a  standard  sound  projector  at  21  frames  per  second 
(sound  speed).  Watches  are  stopped  briefly  during  the  rest  period 
provided  by  the  necessity  of  changing  reels,  and  started  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  reel.  Examinees  are  expected  to  iden¬ 
tify  checkpoints  by  comparing  the  terrain  shown  with  the  sectional 
maps  provided.  The  strip  of  terrain  appearing  on  the  screen 
within  which  landmarks  are  identifiable  is  approximately  5  miles 
wide.  At  the  bottom  of  the  screen  the  terrain  shown  has  a  width 
of  three  and  a  half  miles.  The  route  flow  n  (central  California  east 
of  San  Francisco)  was  carefully  chosen  as  having  checkpoints 
neither  too  difficult  nor  too  easy  for  testing  purposes.  The  kind  of 
navigation  required  is  precision  dead  reckoning  aided  by  map 
reading. 

The  writing  of  exact  specifications  for  this  test,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  film,  presented  a  number  of  problems  in  the  technical  or 
scientific  use  of  motion  pictures.  It  required  intimate  collabora¬ 
tion  between  a  psychologist  familiar  with  navigation,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  familiar  with  motion  picture  technique,  the  film  cutter,  and  the 
producing  studio,  the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit.  After  the  aerial 
photography  had  been  accomplished  wiih  a  camera  plane,  the  in¬ 
struments  were  separately  photographed  and  superposed  on  the 
terrain  film  by  optical  printing.  The  instruments  were  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  terrain  by  a  set  of  cues,  at  30-second  intervals, 
which  correlated  time  and  film-footage.  Footage  and  time  can  be 
correlated  exactly,  since  35  mm.  cameras  and  all  projectors  (at 
sound  speed)  are  precision  instruments.  The  instrument  readings 
were  specified  in  part  from  a  record  kept  during  the  actual  flight 
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of  the  camera  plane,  but  chiefly  by  working  backward  from  a 
navigation  log  of  the  flight  performed. 

Target  Identification  Teat  for  Bombardiera 

This  test  was  designed  to  measure  the  proficiency  of  bombar¬ 
diers,  either  those  in  training  or  those  having  completed  it,  in  the 
identifying  of  bombing  targets  from  the  air  at  the  time  when  the 
bomber  is  beginning  its  approach  run  and  while  the  target  is 
still  a  considerable  distance  away.  The  target  for  which  the  bom¬ 
bardier  has  been  briefed  must  be  located  early  in  the  run  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  bombsight.  Under  certain 
conditions  this  task  is  very  difficult;  nevertheless  the  success  of  a 
bombing  mission  depends  on  it  Combat  experiences  indicated 
that  there  wrere  wide  individual  differences  among  bombardiers 
in  this  skill,  even  after  training,  and  that  a  test  which  would 
select  those  who  were  superior  in  target  identification  would  be 
extremely  valuable. 

The  test  was  originally  proposed  by  the  Psychological  Research 
Project  (Bombardier)  and  methods  of  reproducing  the  task  of  the 
bombardier  on  the  motion  picture  screen  were  studied  at  length. 
Detailed  plans  of  design  and  construction  were  worked  out  at  a 
conference  in  February  1945  attended  by  representatives  of  both 
research  organizations  and  of  the  Psychological  Section  in  Train¬ 
ing  Command  Headquarters.  The  plans  were  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces. 

The  test  consists  of  a  number  of  approach  runs  at  20,000  feet 
on  strategic  target  areas,  the  screen  showing  the  bombardier*! 
view  ahead,  and  the  task  of  the  examinee  is  to  locate  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  run  the  target  on  which  he  has  been  briefed.  The 
run  lasts  about  three  minutes.  Before  each  run  the  examinee  is 
allowed  one  minute  in  which  to  study  a  marked  map  of  the  target 
region  and  a  vertical  aerial  photograph  of  the  specific  target  area. 
The  course,  the  target,  and  all  prominent  reference  points  are  in¬ 
dicated  and  are  pointed  out  by  voice  recorded  on  the  sound  track. 

Following  this  briefing  period,  the  rim  begins.  At  first  the 
target  area  is  barely  visible  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  not  far  below 
the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  :>me  20  miles.  Identification  is  very 
difficult  but  general  location  iriay  be  noted  if  a  reference  point  can 
be  picked  up.  After  30  seconds  of  approach  the  progress  of  the 
run  is  stopped  by  the  insertion  of  a  “hold-frame”  shot  which  re¬ 
mains  on  the  screen  for  4  seconds.  Superposed  on  this  still  view  of 
the  terrain  is  a  lettered  grid,  as  shown  in  figure  6.2.  The  examinee 
now  records  on  his  answer  sheet  the  space  in  which  he  believes  the 
target  to  lie.  The  run  continues  for  another  30-second  period  with 
another  hold-frame  shot  which  constitutes  the  next  item.  From 
three  to  six  successive  trials  are  run  oflf  in  this  manner,  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  target  becoming  progressively  easier  and  more  certain. 
When  the  target  becomes  identifiable  by  nearly  all  examinees,  the 
run  ceases.  A  new  briefing  period  and  a  new  target  run  on  a 

different  area  begin.  .......  . 

The  test  was  produced,  after  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of 

aerial  photography,  by  photographing  the  large  scale  model  of  the 
Japanese  islands  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  AAF  Motion 
Picture  Unit  for  the  production  of  training  films  which  were  used 
*  in  the  briefing  of  B-29  crews.  The  scale  of  this  model  (1  in.  = 
1,000  feet)  was  such  that  roads,  factories,  and  terrain  features 
were  clearly  visible  and  the  scene  approximated  very  closely  to 
the  reality  when  the  camera  action,  kept  to  scale,  simulated  the 
course  of  a  bomber  over  the  terrain.  The  problem  of  obtaining 
"aerial”  photographs  and  of  describing  landmarks  exactly  was 
simplified  by  employing  this  model. 

The  plans  for  this  test  included  the  photographing  of  runs  on 
tactical  targets  taken  from  the  air  as  well  as  its  strategic  indus¬ 
trial  targets  taken  with  the  model.  A  section  on  the  identification 
of  ordinary  checkpoints  by  map  reading  was  also  planned.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  test  ceased,  however,  after  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan.  Only  a  highly  curtailed  form  of  the  test  was  completed, 
consisting  of  seven  runs  on  the  strategic  targets  which  yielded  25 
items.  A  few  16-mm.  prints  were  manufactured,  on  silent  film. 
The  directions  and  the  briefing  periods  were  written  in  the  form 
of  a  script  to  be  read  by  the  test  administrator.  Briefing  is  done 
with  aerial  photographs  but  without  maps.  The  level  of  difficulty 
is  judged  to  be  satisfactory  on  the  basis  of  informal  tryouts.  No 
data  are  available,  however,  from  a  formal  administration  of  the 
test 
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Form 

Hanning  titni 

So.  targrti 

No.  item* 

No.  oeoring 
c  hanet* 

Scoring 
•  format* 

A  . 

2 j  minute* . 

1 

25 

60 

Rights. 

Conclusions 


It  would  often  be  desirable  in  testing  achievement  or  proficiency 
to  present  students  with  tasks  which  have  the  pace,  movement,  and 
continuity  in  time  of  the  real  tasks  toward  which  their  training  is 
directed.  This  end  can  often  be  reached  by  using  motion  pictures. 
Five  tests  have  been  described  which,  in  different  ways,  served  this 
Durpose.  They  suggest  that  examinations  need  not  always  be 
"academic”  in  character;  they  can  be  designed  to  measure  know¬ 
ledge  or  information  ns  it  is  put  into  practice. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


I 


Research  on  the  Recognition 
of  Aircraft* 


INTRODUCTION 

Background  of  the  Research  Project 

Training  in  the  recognition  of  aircraft  was  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  all  AAF  schools  and  was  therefore  given  to  substan¬ 
tially  all  personnel  connected  with  aviation,  both  the  combat  crew 
and  the  ground  crew.  In  addition,  officers  were  attached  to  the 
units  of  the  continental  and  overseas  Air  Forces  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  continued  training  in  aircraft  recognition  of  flying 
personnel  engaged  in  operations.  This  type  of  training  in  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  for  example,  occupied  at  one  time  four  hours 
per  week.  Since  it  was  a  universal  subject,  included  in  all  special¬ 
ties,  it  was  carried  out  on  a  vast  scale  during  the  period  when 
thousands  of  men  per  month  were  graduating  from  one  school 
and  going  on  to  the  next  stage,  and  it  occupied  the  time  of  a  very 
large  number  of  instructors. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1943,  stimulated  by  a  number  of  dramatic 
instances  of  failure  to  recognize  aircraft  correctly  in  combat 
theaters,  AAF  Headquarters  in  Washington  took  steps  to  improve 
training  in  recognition.  A  monthly  journal  was  published,  having 
a  wide  distribution,  and  efforts  were  made  to  supplement  and  dis¬ 
tribute  training  materials  and  training  films  through  the  AAF 
Training  Aids  Division.  Moreover,  the  methods  of  instruction 
currently  in  use  were  called  into  question,  especially  the  so-called 
"flash  system,”  and  the  need  was  recognized  of  determining  em¬ 
pirically  the  most  effective  methods  of  teaching  the  identification 
of  aircraft. 

A  letter  from  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for 
Training  to  the  Air  Surgeon  in  August  19 13,  requested  the  services 
of  aviation  psychologists  in  determining  the  most  effective 
methods.  In  accordance  with  this  letter  and  a  commendatory  one 
which  followed  in  February  1911,  the  Psychological  Test  Film 

•The  experimental  research  reported  la  this  ebapter  wa»  chiefly  the  work  of  K.  M.  C«(*a 
The  experiment*  were  designed  by  him  ia  colUbomtUn  with  lb*  editor.  Th*  cooperation 
it  nil  asdidance  of  many  Instructor*  nml  other  officer*  In  chance  of  training  In  aircraft  rrrop 
nitlon  la  acknowledged.  The  flnul  draft  of  thla  chapter  waa  written  »>y  the  editor. 
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Unit  was  directed  to  initiate,  and  subsequently  to  continue,  a  pro- 
gram  of  experimental  research  on  training  in  aircraft  recognition. 
Some  10  or  more  studies  were  carried  out,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  reported  in  this  chapter.  The  principal  measure  of  proficiency 
used  for  evaluation  of  training  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups,  the  motion  picture  test,  has  already  been  described  in 
chanter  6. 

Practice*  Employed  In  Teaching  the  Identification  of  Aircraft 

History.  Aircraft  recognition  as  a  subject  for  formal  study 
was  first  systematically  pursued  in  England  in  1940,  at  the  time 
when  an  air  invasion  was  imminent.  It  aroused  great  popular 
interest  and  led  to  the  training  of  a  great  body  of  civilian  “spot¬ 
ters,"  in  addition  to  being  adopted  as  a  subject  for  training  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  As  conceived  by  the  British,  the  study  of  air¬ 
craft  recognition  included  instruction  about  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  different  military  planes  over  and  above  simple  visual 
training  in  identifying  them  by  shape  and  size.  It  thus  reflected, 
in  some  degree,  the  general  interest  in  aviation  as  such.  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  aircraft  recognition  needed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  air¬ 
plane  design  and  about  the  most  recent  developments  in  aviation 
if  they  were  to  keep  ahead  of  their  students,  whether  military  or 
civilian.  The  first  school  for  training  instructors  in  aircraft  recog¬ 
nition  was  set  up  early  in  1910  by  the  British  Anti-Aircraft  Com¬ 
mand,  and  various  types  of  training  materials  were  developed,  in¬ 
cluding  manuals  with  photographic  views  of  airplanes  and  the 
packs  of  self-study  cards  which  later  became  familiar  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  prompt  identification  of  an  airplane  as  a  friendly  or 
enemy  craft  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Britons  in  1940, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  military  service. 

When  aviation  training  began  its  rapid  expansion  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  a  year  later,  aircraft  recognition  began  to  be 
taught  as  it  had  begun  in  England  and  went  through  a  somewhat 
similar  development.  The  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  principal 
method  of  learning  airplanes  in  these  early  days,  so  far  as  the 
visual  aspects  were  concerned,  was  simply  that  of  looking  at  pic¬ 
tures  or  silhouette-views  (plan  view,  passing  view,  and  head-on 
view)  and  attempting  to  memorize  their  appearance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  name  of  the  plane.  The  repetition  of  pictures  and 
names  in  pairs  with  frequent  attempts  to  identify,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  and  the  correction  of  wrong  responses — a  method  similar 
to  the  learning  of  paired  associates  by  “prompting”  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory— was  not  at  first  utilized.  The  appearance  of 
planes  had  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  it  was  easy  to  assume 
that  this  had  to  be  done  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  student 
would  memorize  a  poem.  Since  all  aircraft  look  more  or  less  alike 
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and  many  look  very  much  alike,  they  had  to  be  memorized  in  con- 
siderable  detail.  A  terminology,  therefore,  arose  for  the  shape- 
characteristics  of  planes,  borrowed  in  part  from  the  designers,  and 
there  came  into  use  an  arbitrary  order  of  memorizing  these  char¬ 
acteristics  by  wings,  engines,  fuselage,  and  tail.  The  letters  W,  E, 
F,  and  T  represented  this  elementary  attempt  at  systematization, 
and  the  method  of  learning  came  to  be  known  as  the  “WEFT  sys¬ 
tem.”  It  was  primarily  an  aid  to  memorization  rather  than  a 
system  of  instruction.  A  student  could  study  alone  by  this  method 
without  the  help  of  an  instructor  or  the  use  of  special  training 
procedures.  It  had  the  defect  of  over-emphasizing  those  aspects 
of  the  shapes  of  aircraft  which  could  he  given  names  (“swept 
back,”  “dihedral,”  “taper,”  etc.)  to  the  neglect  of  other  aspects  not 
easily  nameable.  Furthermore,  the  aspects  memorized  were  fre¬ 
quently  not  those  by  which  the  similar  shapes  could  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  one  another.  The  learning  tended  to  be  verbal  in 
character — a  list  of  characteristics  which  might  or  might  not 
arouse  an  adequate  visual  image  of  the  actual  shape.  Much  of  the 
learning  tended  to  be  wasteful  since  the  verbal  analysis  was  often 
arbitrary  and  unsystematic.  Above  all,  the  material  available 
could  not  be  conveniently  used  to  give  the  students  practice  in 
repeated  acts  of  recognition. 

This  was  the  training  situation  in  1942,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Ren- 
shaw  of  Ohio  State  University  opened  a  school  for  spotters  and 
navy  instructors  in  aircraft  recognition.  Rcnshaw  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  learning  plane  shapes  visually  and  conducted  classes 
by  repeatedly  showing  projected  images  on  a  screen,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  identified.  He  added  the  feature  of  tachistoscopic 
exposure,  or  flash  presentation,  for  which  he  had  a  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  a  method  of  promoting  visual  learning.  His  procedures 
were  widely  publicized  and  were  oflicially  adopted  by  the  Navy  for 
training.  They  became  known  as  the  “Rcnshaw  System,”  which 
was  contrasted  with  the  “WEFT  System.”  The  AAF  adopted  these 
methods,  with  some  modifications,  in  early  1913  under  the  name 
of  the  “Flash  System  of  Instant  Recognition.”  Nearly  all  the  Navy 
instructors  and  a  great  part  of  the  AAF  instructors  were  indoc¬ 
trinated  in  it 

The  basic  assumptions  and  aims  of  this  type  of  training  were 
as  follows: 

a.  That  the  principle  aim  of  training  was  to  develop  instant 
recognition,  i.  e.,  an  immediate  identification  of  the  stimulus  object. 

b.  That  this  could  be  accomplished  by  increasingly  more  rapid 
exposure  speeds  during  the  course  of  training.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  shorter  were  the  exposure  intervals  at  which  pictures 
could  be  identified,  the  greater  was  the  level  of  proficiency.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  trained  by  the  flash  method  until  they  could  recognize 
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pictures  at  one  seventy-fifth  or  even  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 
This  achievement  was  very  impressive,  and  the  demonstration  that 
it  could  be  attained  by  nearly  anyone,  with  proper  training,  was 
primarily  the  fact  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  method  officially. 

c.  That  the  method  of  flash-exposure  forces  the  student  to 
perceive  the  total  form  of  the  planes,  and  that  they  should  be 
learned  by  “total  form”  rather  than  by  “analysis  of  features”  such 
as  characterized  the  WEFT  System. 

d.  That  training  in  the  perceiving  of  flash  exposures,  with 
material  of  the  sort  used  by  psychologists  in  span  of  attention  ex¬ 
periments,  improves  the  general  efficiency  of  vision.  More  partic¬ 
ularly,  that  the  perceiving  of  increasing  series  of  digits  flashed  or. 
the  screen  widened  the  effective  form  field,  i.  e.,  increased  the  area 
of  the  retina  over  which  form  could  be  perceived. 

According  to  the  manual,  Instruction  for  the  AAF  Method  of 
Recognition  Training,  published  by  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Divi¬ 
sion  on  15  September  1913,  the  level  of  proficiency  to  be  striven  for 
is  the  identification  of  planes  at  one  seventy-fifth  of  a  second.  This 
proficiency  can  be  attained  by  requiring  instant  recognition,  by 
foreing  the  learning  of  total  forms  instead  of  features,  and  by 
improving  the  general  effectiveness  of  visual  perception.  The 
improving  of  vision  was  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  entire  course. 
Training  in  reading  numbers  with  flash  exposures,  starting  with 
four  digits  and  gradually  increasing  to  eight  digits,  was  important 
for  this  purpose,  since  it  would  force  the  student  to  use  portions  of 
the  eye  that  he  would  not  use  in  everyday  life  and  would  increase 
the  angle  of  the  visual  field  over  which  he  could  distinguish  form. 

Equipment  and  Classroom  Procedure.  The  materials  employed 
in  the  flash  system  were  primarily  a  film-slide  projector  and  a  slide 
kit  containing  as  many  different  2x2  inch  photographic  slides  of 
the  airplanes  to  be  learned  as  were  issued  with  the  kit  or  as  it 
was  possible  to  procure.  The  projector,  or  “flash  meter”  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  had  a  photographic  shutter  attachment  which  permit¬ 
ted  variation  in  the  exposure  interval  between  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  second  on  the  one  extreme  and  time  exposures  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  instructor  at  the  other.  The  slide  kits  were  issued  by 
the  AAF  Training  Aids  Divisions.  They  did  not  at  the  outset  in¬ 
clude  many  views  of  each  of  the  planes  to  be  taught,  although  it 
was  recognized  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  would  be 
increased  if  a  large  number  of  slide  views  of  each  plane  could  be 
used. 

The  first  course  in  aircraft  recognition  usually  included  about 
•10  different  aircraft.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Preflight  School  for 
aviation  cadets  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  where  the  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  described  were  carried  out.  The  course  consisted  of 
30  one-hour  sessions  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  The  classroom 
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procedure  was  to  present  two  new  planes  each  hour,  showing  pic* 
tures  and  standard  silhouettes  and  discussing  their  characteristics, 
and  then  to  conduct  a  slide  review  or  corrected  test,  at  flash  speeds, 
of  the  planes  already  studied.  This  daily  airplane  review,  as 
emphasized  in  the  Instructors  Guide  for  aircraft  recognition,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Training  Command,  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
course.  Ten  to  twenty  planes  were  flashed  serially  and  identified 
in  writing  by  the  class.  After  each  flash  exposure,  the  identifica¬ 
tions  were  usually  either  confirmed  or  corrected  immediately,  the 
slide  being  shown  again  with  a  long  exposure  to  permit  the  student 
to  look  at  the  picture  while  correcting  his  identification.  This 
procedure  had  the  advantages  of  providing  frequent  repetition, 
immediate  correction  or  confirmation  of  the  identifications  made, 
and  the  maintenance  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Classes  conducted  in  this  way  were  usually  interesting  and  the 
students  were  well  motivated.  •  •  . 

The  use  of  digit  slides  for  improving  perception  was  also  pre¬ 
scribed  for  each  classroom  hour,  together  with  the  use  of  "counter" 
slides,  consisting  of  varying  numbers  of  airplanes  pictured  at  a 
distance,  the  requirement  being  to  report  the  number  of  planes 
seen.  The  purpose  of  counter  training,  according  to  the  proponents 
of  the  Renshaw  System,  was  to  accustom  the  student  to  the  task 
of  approximating  the  number  of  planes  in  a  distant  formation 
within  the  short  time  interval  which  combat  conditions  permitted 
him.  It  will  be  recognized  as  an  adaptation  of  one  type  of  the  span 
of  attention  experiment.  The  utility  of  counter  and  digit  training 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some  recognition  instructors,  and 
they  were  unofficially  omitted  from  classroom  instruction  in  many 
schools  well  before  they  were  officially  eliminated  from  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course.  Certain  other  procedures  originally  recommended, 
such  as  the  use  of  a  fixation  point  on  the  screen,  the  blurring  of  the 
image  by  ofT-focusing  the  projector  or  the  cutting  down  of  the 
brightness  of  the  image  to  simulate  "unfavorable  conditions,”  and 
others,  never  were  widely  employed  because  of  suspicion  regarding 
their  correspondence  to  real  situations. 

The  practices  described,  and  the  measuring  of  proficiency  in 
terms  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flashes  which  could  be  perceived,  were 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  some  controversy  by  specialists 
in  aircraft  recognition.  They  were  believed  by  some  to  constitute 
a  type  of  progressive  teaching  contrasting  favorably  with  the  rote- 
memorization  methods  too  frequently  characteristic  of  Army 
training  schools,  and  by  others  to  constitute  something  approxi¬ 
mating  the  practices  of  a  cult.  The  experiments  to  be  described 
were  performed  against  the  background  of  this  difference  of 
opinion. 

TOSSIS-47— » 
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The  Rcaftons  for  Training  in  Aircraft  Recognition 

The  aim  of  training  in  aircraft  recognition  within  the  AAF  was 
to  make  possible  the  identification  of  friendly  and  hostile  planes 
during  combat.  Identification  was  necessary  primarily  because 
decisions  had  to  be  made  to  fire  or  to  withhold  fire  at  other  planes. 
Tragic  mistakes  in  this  decision  were  sometimes  made  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  of  air  combat  and  of  air-ground  or  air-sea 
operations.  A  secondary  reason  for  identification  was  that  in  air 
combat  the  size  of  an  airplane  which  is  to  be  fired  upon  must  be 
known  in  order  to  determine  its  range.  The  wingspan  of  the  plane 
in  relation  to  its  projected  angular  size  in  the  gunsight  will  give  its 
range.  In  the  case  of  the  computing  sight,  this  is  done  automatic¬ 
ally.  Wingspans  have  been  memorized  by  aerial  gunners,  but  in 
order  to  remember  the  wingspan  and  adjust  for  range  the  plane 
must  first  be  identified. 

I^itc  in  the  war,  the  point  was  made  that  the  gunners  in  a 
combat  crew  do  not  in  actual  fact  fire  or  withhold  fire  on  the  basis 
of  a  visual  identification  of  the  shape  of  a  plane,  but  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  it  attacks,  i.  e.,  its  behavior.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  final  criterion  of  an  enemy  is  whether 
he  attacks  you.  This  was  particularly  true  for  flexible  gunners 
whose  job  is  defense.  Their  practice  was  to  shoot  at  any  fighter 
plane  which  “pointed  its  nose”  at  the  gunners  plane,  i.  e.,  at  any 
plane  which  entered  upon  an  attack  no  matter  what  it  looked  like. 
It  might,  even  if  its  shape  were  friendly,  be  a  captured  plane  which 
was  being  used  by  the  enemy.  And  in  any  case  it  is  no  better  to  be 
shot  down  by  a  friend  in  error  than  by  an  enemy.  The  gunners 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  such  a  practice.  When  a  fighter  plane 
does  commit  itself  to  an  attack,  it  remains  as  a  target  and  as  a 
menace  only  a  few  seconds,  during  which  time  the  gunner  must 
continually  adjust  his  aim  and  fire;  it  is  only  reasonable  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  brief  interval  he  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion  for  recognition. 

This  practice  of  combat  gunners  did  not,  however,  demonstrate 
the  uselessness  of  learning  to  identify  aircraft  by  shape,  as  was 
rather  widely  concluded.  It  demonstrated  only  the  uselessness  of 
recognizing  aircraft  with  hairtrigger  promptness  after  they  were 
committed  to  an  attack.  The  time  for  recognition  is  not  during  an 
attack,  when  it  is  already  too  late,  but  before  the  attack  begins 
when  the  airplane  in  question  is  still  out  of  range,  i.  e.,  at  more 
than  1,000  yards.  Recognition  at  that  time  permits  the  gunner  to 
make  preparations  and  plan  his  fire  beforehand.  If  the  plane  is 
friendly  in  shape  he  can  at  least  assume  that  attack  is  improbable 
and  can  direct  his  attention  to  scanning  other  regions  of  the  sky. 
The  kind  of  recognition  that  was  required  was  early  recognition 
rather  than  instant  recognition. 
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The  method  of  training  which  stressed  instantaneous  recogni¬ 
tion  was  set  up  without  knowledge  of  the  actual  military  situations 
which  fliers  would  have  to  face.  No  practical  experience,  it  is  true, 
was  available  since  the  situations  had  never  before  existed*  It  was 
assumed  that  only  the  briefest  interval  would  intervene  between 
seeing  an  enemy  airplane  and  having  to  fire  at  it.  But  the  assump* 
tion  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  usual  situation  was 
the  appearance  of  one  or  several  aircraft  in  the  sky  at  great  dis¬ 
tances.  If  the  sky  were  being  systematically  scanned,  they  would 
be  observed.  They  could  be  identified  as  soon  as  they  got  within 
recognition  range.  Thera  was  some  discussion  of  what  recognition 
range  was,  but  it  was  unquestionably  greater  than  the  firing  range. 
The  emphasis  in  recognition  training,  consequently,  should  have 
been  placed  on  accuracy  of  recognition  at  maximum  distances 
rather  than  on  speed  of  recognition.  The  kind  of  training  which 
required  the  motionless  fixating  of  the  eyes  on  the  center  of  a  pro¬ 
jection  screen  so  as  to  see  a  flashed  image  was  also  not  appropriate 
to  the  kind  of  observation  required  in  searching  the  sky  for  enemy 
aircraft. 

Aircraft  Recognition  as  a  Form  of  Perceptual  Learning 

There  were  in  operation  during  World  War  II  between  40  and 
60  types  of  aircraft  which  might  be  encountered  in  combat  opera- . 
tions  of  the  AAF.  The  identification  of  all  these  planes  in-  flight 
was  the  aim  of  recognition  training.  The  number  might  have  been 
cut  in  half  by  training  for  only  those  planes  existing  in  a  single 
theater  of  operations  except  for  the  fact  that  a  flier  had  to  be 
trained,  at  least  for  many  months,  for  whatever  theater  he  might 
be  needed  in.  Military  airplanes  are  relatively  similar  to  one 
another  in  general  shape  and  appears  ice.  The  same  plane,  more¬ 
over,  has  a  very  different  shape  when  seen  from  the  side,  the  front, 
and  from  below.  The  task  of  discriminating  all  of  them  at  a  dis- . 
tance  and  at  any  angle  of  view  so  that  they  can  be  identified  and 
named  is  therefore  a  difficult  visual  performance.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  learning  planes  is  like  learning  faces. 

A  somewhat  similar  learning  situation  would  be  that  encoun¬ 
tered  by  a  teacher  faced  with  a  new  class  of  strange  pupils.  They 
look  very  much  alike,  yet  there  arc  differences.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  differences  are  discriminated;  the  features  and  out¬ 
standing  peculiarities  stand  out  as  distinctive  and  the  teacher 
learns  to  call  each  pupil  by  name,  i.  e.,  he  learns  to  recognize  them. 
The  method  by  which  he  docs  so  is  repeated  association  of  the 
visual  appearances  with  names.  When  students  who  look  alike  are 
misnamed  they  are  quick  to  correct  him. 

Another  similar  learning  situation  is  that  of  learning  to  asso¬ 
ciate  nonsense  syllables  with  unfamiliar  visual  forms,  an  abstract 
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experiment  performed  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  It  is  known 
that  the  more  similar  the  forms,  the  more  difficult  is  the  learning. 
It  is  also  known  that  confusions  occur,  i.  e.,  the  misnaming  of 
forms  which  look  alike.  These  may  be  called  generalized  responses. 
As  these  errors  are  corrected  and  the  correct  responses  are  rein¬ 
forced,  the  errors  drop  out  and  the  responses  become  differentiated. 
The  latency  of  the  responses  will  decrease  with  practice.  Condi¬ 
tioned  response  theory  explains  this  process  as  one  of  differential 
reinforcement.'  Presumably  such  a  process  of  differential  rein¬ 
forcement  of  right  and  wrong  naming  responses  would  also  be 
required  to  discriminate  and  identify  such  mutually  similar  shapes 
as  military  planes. 

As  differentiation  of  the  naming  responses  progresses,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  visual  memory  images  develop  of  the  forms  (or 
of  the  students)  and  also  become  differentiated  from  one  another. 
In  the  process,  they  become  organized  and  acquire  meaning. 
Studies  of  drawings  made  by  subjects  required  to  learn  visual 
nonsense  forms  suggest  that  the  insignificant  features  of  these 
images  tend  to  be  eliminated,  while  the  significant  features  tend 
to  be  exaggerated.1  If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  development  of 
differentiated  memory  images  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  differential  naming  responses,  then  the  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  aircraft  should  be  a  useful  supplement,  in  training,  to  the 
method  of  naming  them.  This  assumption  can  be  verified  experi¬ 
mentally.  t  ' 

As  a  basis  for  the  experiments,  it  was  therefore  assumed  that 
recognition  training  is  essentially  a  kind  cf  perceptual  learning  in 
which  visual  shapes  not  at  the  outset  distinctive  become  capable 
of  producing  differential  reactions.  As  repetition  mounts  the  right 
reactions  are  progressively  .reinforced  and  the  confusions  drop 
out.  The  responses  should  become  more  immediate  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  with  practice,  and  it  is  this  factor  which  should  be  expected 
to  produce  prompt  or  “instant”  recognition.  With  regard  to  what 
the  student  experiences,  his  perceptions  may  be  assumed  to  acquire 
moaning  and  the  shapes  will  become  differentiated,  fully  organized 
or  precise.  They  are  also,  surely,  unitary  perceptions,  i.  e.,  planes, 
and  in  that  sense  arc  seen  and  learned  as  “total  forms.” 

'Hip  Problem  of  Material*  for  Clnusroom  Instruction 

The  problem  of  what  kind  of  materials  should  be  used  to  present 
to  the  students  the  airplanes  they  were  required  to  recognize  was 
an  important  aspect  of  the  effort  to  iipprove  recognition  training. 
Advantages  were  claimed  for  a  number  of  methods  of  reproducing 
the  aircraft  (photographs,  slides,  models,  motion  pictures)  and 
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many  methods  of  setting  up  the  task  of  recognition  (moving 
models,  miniature  theaters,  booklets,  packs  of  cards,  posters,  dis¬ 
plays,  projected  shadows,  projected  pictures).  A  variety  of 
“trainers”  purporting  to  imitate  the  requirements  of  the  real  sit¬ 
uation  had  to  be  evaluated  by  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division 
in  this  field  as  in  nearly  all  other  fields  of  training.  The  problem 
was  one  aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  “synthetic  training”, 
i.  e.,  training  which  is  artificially  reproduced  instead  of  naturally 
encountered.  Although  no  formal  experiments  were  undertaken 
by  the  Film  Unit  on  this  problem,  it  was  involved,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  a  number  of  the  research  reports  submitted. 

Under  actual  combat  conditions,  planes  had  to  be  recognized  at 
various  distances,  under  a  variety  of  haze  and  lighting  conditions, 
and  in  any  of  a  theoretically  infinite  number  of  attitudes.  Planes 
would  seldom  appear  in  one  of  the  standard  silhouette  attitudes, 
and  frequently  were  so  far  away  that  only  the  most  outstanding 
details  of  their  shapes  were  discriminate.  As  a  first  criterion, 
therefore,  if  training  is  intended  to  produce  proficiency  in  recog¬ 
nition  under  such  conditions,  the  type  of  material  chosen  for  train¬ 
ing  should  be  capable  of  representing  planes  in  a  variety  of 
attitudes  and  distances.  It  was  maintained  by  some,  also,  that 
representation  should  be  of  three-dimensional  forms,  using  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides  and  polarizing  eyeglasses.  However,  at  the  usual' 
distances  at  which  planes  are  recognized,  the  cues  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  solidity  are  absent.  The  advantage  of  three-dimensional 
forms  such  as  models  seems  to  reside  in  the  possibilities  they  offer 
for  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of  different  attitudes  for 
each  plane,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that  they  are  solid. 

A  second  criterion,  proposed  for  presentation  materials,  was 
convenience  for  the  instructor.  They  should  he  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  constant  review  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  To 
some  extent  this  was  a  matter  of  number,  rather  than  type  of 
materials.  For  example,  if  photographs  were  used,  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  instructor  be  provided  with  enough  photographs  of 
the  same  plane  to  enable  him  to  review  frequently  without  teach¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  a  particular  photograph. 

The  four  main  types  of  materials  met  these  criteria  as  follows: 

a.  Photographs.  Rea!  plane  photographs  made  possible  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  variety  of  attitudes,  distances,  and  lighting  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  usefulness  depended  upon  the  number  of  photographs 
of  each  plane.  Projection  of  photographs  on  a  screen  was  the  most 
convenient  method  of  presentation  to  a  group,  but  involved  the 
use  of  a  projector  which  is  relatively  cumbersome. 

b.  Slide  Photographs.  These  were  the  most  widely- used  mater¬ 
ials  in  training  for  aircraft  recognition.  It  was  ultimately  found 
possible  to  provide  a  large  number  of  slide  views  of  each  plane 
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taught  The  possession  of  these  slides  and  a  convenient  apparatus 
for  exposing  them  on  a  screen,  the  slide-projector  or  flashmeter,  ’ 
undoubtedly  made  possible  the  frequent  reviews  which  were  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  aircraft  recognition  course. 

c.  Models.  Models  could  be  used  most  efficiently  only  when  some 
method  was  provided  for  repeated  presentations  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes.  One  such  method  was  the  "shadowgraph”  technique,  in 
which  the  shadow  of  a  model,  manipulated  into  various  positions 
by  the  instructor,  was  thrown  on  a  translucent  screen  and  viewed 
by  the  students.  Although  reviews  were  more  troublesome  to  con¬ 
duct  under  these  conditions,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  instructor 
the  method  provided  a  means  of  showing  planes  in  a  great  variety 
of  changing  attitudes,  with  contours  as  they  would  naturally  ap¬ 
pear  at  great  distances.  Other  methods  of  using  models  were  use¬ 
ful,  particularly  one  which  displayed  a  group  of  planes  together 
on  numbered  hooks,  thus  permitting  a  quiz  or  examination  with 
reference  to  the  numbers.  The  mere  passive  displaying  of  models 
either  in  or  out  of  the  classroom  should  not  produce  effective  learn¬ 
ing  unless  it  was  required  that  they  be  actively  identified.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  the  displaying  of  posters. 

d.  Motion  Pictures.  Motion  picture  shots  of  real  planes  in  flight 
made  possible  representation  of  planes  in  a  great  variety  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  distances,  and  lighting  and  background  conditions.  Above 
all,  they  would  yield  an  impression  of  a  single  object  with  different 
appearances  in  different  attitudes,  and  would  thus  assist  in  the 
process  of  combining  different  views  into  a  single  perception — a 
process  which  was  difficult, when  isolated  slide  views  were  the  only 
mode  of  presentation.  They  were  relatively  easy  to  project  in  class. 
Films  of  the  "testcraft”  type  guaranteed  a  convenient  and  effective 
review;  the  more  so  if  the  principle  of  reinforcement  of  learning 
had  been  considered  in  constructing  the  films.  Since  the  list  of 
planes  to  be  taught  was  altered  frequently,  motion  pictures  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  they  became  out  of  date.  How¬ 
ever,  films  of  this  type  could  in  theory  be  kept  up  to  date  by 
splicing.  The  chief  drawback  of  training  films  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  is  the  loss  of  relationship  between  the  student  and  his 
instructor.  Since  a  response  is  not  demanded  of  the  student  by 
the  usual  type  of  training  film  produced  for  use  in  the  aircraft 
recognition  classroom,  and  since  his  questions  necessarily  go  un¬ 
answered,  he  may  actually  make  no  response,  in  which  event  learn¬ 
ing  will  sufTer. 

Any  of  these  methods  could  be  effective,  provided  that  certain 
conditions  were  met.  It  was  chiefly  necessary  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  and  variety  of  views  and  to  make  possible  a  conven¬ 
ient  method  of  repeated  review.  The  demonstrated  convenience 
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of  slide  pictures,  their  flexibility,  small  bulk,  and  ease  of  handling, 
was  the  consideration  most  in  their  favor. 

Drawing  the  Aircraft.  The  reactions  which  the  students  were 
required  to  make  to  any  of  these  types  of  presentation  (when  they 
were  required)  were  usually  acts  of  identification,  i.  e.,  naming. 
The  name  or  designation  of  the  plane  and  its  memorized  wingspan 
had  to  be  written  or  spoken.  Other  information  was  sometimes 
required  but  not  often.  Another  type  of  response,  however,  was 
enthusiastically  advocated  by  some  instructors,  namely  that  of 
drawing  the  aircraft  from  memory,  in  a  specified  view,  or  copy- 
its  outline  freehand  from  a  picture  or  silhouette.  This  response 
is  clearly  not  like  that  required  in  combat  recognition.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  ability  to  draw  a  shape  should  be  indication  that  it  has 
been  learned  and  differentiated  from  other  shapes.  Whether  pro* 
ficiency  in  drawing  planes  is  correlated  with  proficiency  in  identi¬ 
fying  them  was  a  question  which  required  an  empirical  answer. 

The  Questions  for  Experimental  Investigation 

The  following  questions  appeared  to  be  the  ones  on  which  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  was  required  if  the  most  effective  methods  for 
recognition  training  were  to  be  objectively  determined.  The  first 
three  listed,  concerning  methods  in  use  under  the  orthodox  flash 
system,  were  asked  in  the  original  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff  for  Training  to  the  Air  Surgeon  requesting  experi¬ 
mental  evidence. 

1.  Are  rapid-flash,  speeds  of  practical  value  in  the  learning  of 
aircraft  recognition? 

2.  Is  instruction  emphasizing  the  total  form  of  the  aircraft  more 
effective  than  instruction  which  emphasizes  an  analysis  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  shape  to  be  identified? 

3.  Does  training  in  reading  digits  at  flash  exposures,  or  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  spots  in  a  flashed  presentation  (counter 
training)  improve  proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition?  Does  such 
training  improve  the  general  efficiency  of  vision? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  visual  memory  images 

of  aircraft  as  shown  by  drawings,  artd  is  the  ability  to  draw  the 
shapes  of  aircraft  indicative  of  the  ability  to  identify  them  by 
name?  > 

5.  How  significant  is  the  method  of  differential  reinforcement 
of  responses,  as  practiced  in  plane  reviews,  for  the  learning  of 
aircraft, 

6.  In  view  of  the  tendency  to  confuse  similar  planes,  should 
similar  planes  be  introduced  together  for  contrast  or  separately 
to  minimize  initial  interference? 

7.  What  features  of  each  plane  are  significant  for  recognition, 
i.  e.,  what  are  the  identifying  or  characteristic  features  which 
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distinguish  it  from  others?  Can  a  conceptual  organization  of 
the  various  shapes  be  constructed  so  as  to  promote  differential 

learning? 

8.  Can  the  range  of  aircraft  be  represented  in  pictures  and 
what  is  the  relation  of  apparent  range  to  the  distance  at  which 
the  picture  is  viewed? 

9.  What  is  the  recognition  range  of  different  airplanes  against 
the  sky  in  relation  to  the  firing  range? 

An  experiment  was  devoted  to  each  of  these  nine  questions.  They 
will  be  reported  in  the  order  listed.  All  results  were  obtained  with 
aviation  cadets  in  the  Prefiight  Schools  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air 
Rase  between  December  1913  and  January  1945. 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  FLASH  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

'Flic  Efficiency  of  Rapid  Flash  Speeds 

Introduction.  Once  recognition  training  had  been  set  up  in  the 
AAF  with  slide  projectors,  slide  kits,  and  the  practice  of  daily 
reviews,  the  practical  question  remained  whether  the  feature  of 
flash  training  actually  facilitated  the  learning.  The  projectors 
could  be  used  for  tachistoscopic  exposures,  but  they  could  also  be 
conveniently  used  for  exposures  of  any  desired  duration. 

Among  a  number  of  advantages  claimed  for  the  flash  method 
by  instructors  trained  by  Dr.  Renshawr  only  two  were  actually 
relevant  to  whether  flash  exposures  were  necessary  for  efficient 
learning  of  the  planes:  that  flash  presentation  produces  superior 
learning  because  it  forces  the  student  to  learn  “total  forms,”  and 
that  flash  presentation  facilitates  learning  because  it  mobilizes 
attention  in  the  classroom  and  provides  a  high  degree  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  interest.  The  second  of  these  arguments  was  fairly  con¬ 
vincing,  especially  to  anyone  who  had  seen  the  method  in  use; 
the  first  argument  was  a  theoretical  one  and  was  at  least  debata¬ 
ble.  An  experiment  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  split-second 
exiwsures  and  slow  exposures  in  training  could,  however,  settle 
the  question  without  resort  to  arguments. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  arguments  stated  above  were 
formulated  to  contrast  the  flash  method  with  a  procedure  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  looking  at  and  memorizing  pictures — the  so- 
called  “WEFT  System.”  The  experiment  on  rapid  vs.  slow  ex¬ 
posures,  retaining  in  both  cases  the  feature  of  systematic  drill  in 
the  identification  of  slides,  had  not  been  tried.  The  method  of 
tachistoscopic  viewing,  at  exposures  too  rapid  to  permit  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  over  the  picture,  was  onfy  one  feature  of  the  flash 
system  in  practice;  the  other  was  systematic  drill.  The  potential 
benefit  for  learning  of  the  latter  feature  was  lost  sight  of,  how- 
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ever,  by  enthusiasts  for  the  former.  In  the  experiment  to  be  des¬ 
cribed,  flash  presentation  was  compared  with  presentation  at  one- 
second  exposures.  The  frequency  of  exposures  and  the  amount  of 
drill  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Two  other  advantages  were  claimed  for  the  flash  method  of 
training,  having  to  do  primarily  with  its  appropriateness  for  com¬ 
bat  conditions.  The  first  of  these  was  the  assumption  that  flash 
exposures  represent  the  kind  of  perception  in  glimpses  required 
of  fliers  in  aerial  warfare.  The  actual  facts,  as  we  have  seen  in 
an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter,  showed  the  assumption  to  be 
in  error.  The  second  was  the  assumption  that  split-second  pre¬ 
sentations  promote  prompt  identification,  i.  e.,  instant  recognition. 
The  earlier  discussion  concluded  that  to  put  a  premium  on  an 
immediate  or  instant  reaction  in  combat  identification  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  advantage  claimed  for  in¬ 
stant  recognition  fails  to  be  valid.  But  the  proposition  may  be 
challenged  as  such.  On  purely  psychological  grounds,  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  instantaneous  exposures  are  necessarily  connected  with 
or  produce  instant  responses  is  unjustified  by  any  known  experi¬ 
mental  facts.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  common  sense  plausi¬ 
bility,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  from  experiments  on 
reaction-time  which  show  that  the  latency  of  a  response  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  duration  of  a  visual  stimulus.  In  the 
case  of  very  brief,  and  therefore  “improverished,”  stimuli  the  ten-*, 
dency  is  for  the  reaction  to  be,  if  anything,  slower.* 

The  Method  of  the  Experiment.  Three  groups  of  four  classes 
each  were  used  in  the  experiment,  each  group  consisting  of  about 
160  students  of  aircraft  recognition.  Four  instructors  carried  out 
the  teaching  in  the  experimental  classes,  each  instructor  having 
one  class  in  each  of  the  three  experimental  groups.  Hence  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  quality  of  instruction  were  distributed  in  an  equal 
fashion  throughout  the  three  groups. 

In  one  experimental  group,  training  on  all  slides  was  carried 
out  at  an  exposure  speed  of  one  second  throughout  the  course. 
In  the  second  experimental  group,  training  was  carried  out  at 
a  moderate  flash  speed  of  one-tenth  second  throughout,  except 
for  the  first  few  hours  of  instruction  in  which  one-fifth  second  ex¬ 
posures  were  employed.  The  third  experimental  group  was  trained 
at  an  exposure  speed  of  one-fiftieth  second,  reaching  this  speed 
during  a  two-week  period  in  which  the  exposures  were  gradually 
increased  from  one-fifth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  These  three 
groups  will  be  referred  to  as  Slow-Trained,  Intermediate-Trained, 
and  Fast-Trained,  for  the  remainder  of  this  report.  I  he  Slow- 
Trained  Group  never  saw  slides  presented  at  split-second  inter¬ 
vals  ;  a  one-second  exposure  is  not  a  “flash  speed.”  The  same  num- 
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ber  of  slides  and  the  same  type  of  slides  were  used  in  each  of  the 
experimental  groups.  The  instructors  devoted  the  same  amount 
of  time  to  “airplane  review”  in  all  cases. 

The  Criterion  of  Proficiency,  The  proficiency  of  the  three  groups 
was  measured  by  the  preliminary  form  of  the  motion  picture  test 
described  in  chapter  6,  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test. 
This  criterion  was  not  dependent  on  skill  in  perceiving  flash  ex¬ 
posures,  which  was  a  question  at  issue.  This  criterion  was  assumed 
to  be  the  most  realistic  one.  In  order  to  compare  the  learning  of 
the  three  groups  by  all  possible  criteria,  however,  a  three-part 
final  slide  examination  was  also  made  up  especially  for  the  use 
of  the  experimental  classes,  consisting  of  60  slides.  The  examina¬ 
tion  consisted  of  three  sets  of  20  slides  labeled  A,  B  and  C,  each 
set  being  of  approximately  equal  average  difficulty.  One-third  of 
each  group  of  students  viewed  the  slides  of  set  A  at  one-second 
exposures,  the  slides  of  set  B  at  one-tenth  second  exposures,  and 
the  slides  of  set  C  at  one-fiftieth  second  exposures.  Another  third 
viewed  set  A  at  one-fiftieth  second,  set  B  at  one  second  and  set 
C  at  one-tenth  second.  The  final  third  viewed  set  A  at  one-tenth 
second,  set  B  at  one-fiftieth  second  and  set  C  at  one  second.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  difficulty  between  the  three  sets  of  slides  making  up  the 
examination  were  therefore  counterbalanced.  This  procedure  in¬ 
sured  that  any  differences  which  might  appear  between  the  three 
parts  of  the  examination  could  be  attributed  solely  to  differences 
in  exposure  speed  rather  than  to  possible  differences  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  slides  themselves. 

Results.  The  results  obtained  make  possible  a  comparision  of 
the  proficiency  exhibited  between  the  Fast-Trained  Group,  the 
Intermediate  Group,  and  the  Slow-Trained  Group  at  the  end  of 
the  standard  30-hour  course  in  aircraft  recognition.  The  mean 
score  made  by  each  group  on  the  motion  picture  test  together  with 
its  standard  deviation  was  as  follows: 
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The  differences  between  mean  scores  are  small  and  the  critical 
ratios  of  these  differences  arc  not  significant.  They  were:  between 
Slow-Trained  and  Intermediate-Trained,  1.06;  between  Slow- 
Trained  and  Fast-Trained,  0.85;  and  between  Intermediate- 
Trained  and  Fast-Trained,  0.17.  There  is  evidently  no  advantage 
so  far  as  the  motion  picture  test  shows,  in  training  with  rapid- 
flash  speeds.  Although  the  motion  picture  test  showed  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  use  of  flash  training,  it  might  be  expected  that  an 
examination  carried  out  at  flash  exposures  would  show  such  an 
advantage.  The  results  from  the  three-part  slide  examination  are 
given  in  table  7.1.  The  mean  scores  represent  number  of  slides 
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TABLE  7.1. —Proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition  of  three  experimental  group, 
ax  measured  by  elide  examination e  at  different  expoeure  speed. 
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correctly  identified  out  of  20.  Running  down  the  columns  of  the 
table,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  one-second  test  and  the  one-tenth 
second  test  do  not  show  any  evidence  of  superior  proficiency  for 
any  experimental  group.  None  of  the  differences  between  mean 
scores  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  table  are  significant.  The 
critical  ratios  vary  between  0.2  and  1.4.  The  only  significant  dif¬ 
ference  is  betv/een  the  Slow-Trained  Group  and  the  Fast-Trained 
Group  when  both  are  tested  at  one-fiftieth  second,  the  critical  ratio 
here  being  3.27.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  the  Slow-Trained  Group  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  the  specific  viewing  habits  required  for  seeing  slides 
at  one-fiftieth  second.  By  all  other  criteria  the  proficiency  of  the 
Slow-Trained  Group  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Fast-Trained 
Group.  In  general,  proficiency  was  equivalent  whether  training 
was  conducted  at  one  second,  one-tenth  second,  or  one-fiftieth. 

The  data  of  table  7.1  indicate  that  the  highest  scores  were 
obtained  by  all  three  groups  on  the  test  at  one  second,  regardless 
of  the  speed  at  which  training  was  conducted.  The  differences 1 
reading  across  the  table  are  all  statistically  significant  with  the 
exception  of  those  between  the  Intermediate  and  Fast-Trained 
Groups  at  one-tenth  second  as  compared  with  one-fiftieth  second. 
It  is  evidently  easier  to  recognize  slides  at  an  exposure  speed  of 
one  second  than  it  is  at  split-second  intervals.  This  result  is  of 
some  interest  in  view  of  the  claim  sometimes  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  flash  training  that  for  properly-trained  students  it  is 
actually  easier  to  identify  slides  at  split-second  intervals  than  at 
longer  intervals.  . 

Conclusions.  No  differences  in  recognition  proficiency  were  dis¬ 
covered  when  training  with  flash  slides  was  conducted  at  exposures 
of  one  second,  one-tenth  second,  and  one-fiftieth  second. 

The  evidence  obtained  indicates  that  slides  shown  for  one  second 
are  easier  to  see  than  those  shown  for  either  one-tenth  or  one- 
fiftieth  second,  in  that  fewer  errors  are  made  in  a  slide  test  of 
recognition  given  at  one-second  exposure  speed,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  training  of  the  individuals  tested. 

It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  practical  value  in  training  indi¬ 
viduals  to  recognize  slides  of  aircraft  at  rapid  flash  speeds.  The 
use  of  exposure  speeds  as  long  as  one  second  in  probably  to  be 
preferred  when  the  slide  content  is  difficult.  According  to  tho 
evidence  obtained,  efficiency  of  training  with  one-second  expo- 
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sures  is  equal  to  that  which  is  attained  with  split-second  inter¬ 
vals.  linger  exposures  than  one  second  were  not  further  inves¬ 
tigated.  It  was  reasoned  that  exposure  intervals  considerably 
greater  than  a  second  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slides  which  could  be  reviewed  in  a  single  class  period.  The 
possibility  of  a  slight  but  significant  superiority  of  two-  or  three- 
second  exposures  exists. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Emphasizing  the  Total  Forms  or  the 
Fruturr*  of  the  Airplanes  to  he  Identified 

Introduction.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  employment  of 
rapid-flash  speeds  in  the  presentation  of  aircraft  slides  was  that 
these  rapid  exposures  were  said  to  discourage  the  analysis  of  the 
features  of  airplanes  by  the  student,  and  thus  to  bring  about  more 
rapid  identification.  It  was  assumed  that  in  making  such  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  features  as  was  called  for  in  the  so-called  WEFT  system, 
the  student  failed  to  learn  the  appearance  of  the  overall  form  of 
the  plane,  which  he  must  know  in  order  to  recognize  it  rapidly. 
The  flash  method  of  training  aimed  to  produce  perceptions  of  the 
“total  forms”  of  aircraft.  The  "learning  of  total  forms”  became 
something  approaching  a  slogan  among  instructors  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  course  and  its  implications  were  widely  discussed.  By  some 
it  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  analysis  of  the  features  or  char¬ 
acteristics  of  aircraft  shapes  in  the  classroom  was  “wefting”  and 
was  something  to  be  avoided.  It  was  said  to  lead  to  “disjunctive 
seeing”  and  inefficient  perception.  When,  however,  it  became  a 
matter  of  actually  discussing  the  airplanes  with  students,  the  in¬ 
structors  found  it  difficult  to  do  so  except  in  terms  of  these  fea¬ 
tures.  Other  instructors,  probably  in  the  majority,  argued  that 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  shapes  to  be  learned  were 
an  important  aid  to  learning  and  therefore  analyzed  them  freely, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  more-or-less  unsystematic  repertory  of 
terms,  such  as  “squared  wing  tips,”  “barrel-shaped  fuselage,” 
“bubble  canopy,”  and  “high,  faired  vertical.” 

.  The  Film  Unit  did  not  participate  in  this  controversy,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  issue  being  debated  was  abstract  and  often  confused. 
The  most  reasonable  psychological  position  seemed  to  be  that  there 
could  be  good  or  bad  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  a  plane, 
and  that  visual-form  perception  was  “total”  by  its  very  nature. 
The  hypothesis  that  there  could  be  two  types  of  form  perception, 
“disjunctive”  on  the  one  hand  and  “total”  on  the  other,  was  re¬ 
garded  ns  unproved. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  types  of  perception  and  of 
the  actual  difference  of  opinion  on  how  to  conduct  classes,  an 
experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  two  methods 
of  classroom  presentation  of  aircraft.  One  involved  emphasis  on 
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learning  the  total  forms  without  reference  to  their  features.  In 
the  other  a  pre-standardized  set  of  distinctive  features  was  em¬ 
phasized. 

Method.  Six  classes  in  aircraft  recognition  in  the  Preflight 
School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  were  employed  in  the 
experiment.  These  classes,  containing  about  30  men  each,  were 
divided  into  two  groups  which  were  equalized  for  recognition 
proficiency  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  a  pretest  of  20  slides  of  rela¬ 
tively  familiar  American  aircraft.  Three  instructors  taught  these 
classes,  each  instructor  having  one  class  in  each  group,  so  that 
differences  in  teaching  ability  could  not  affect  the  results. 

Both  groups  of  classes  were  taught  the  same  planes  in  the  same 
order,  by  the  usual  flash-slide  method.  Equal  numbers  of  slides 
and  equal  amounts  of  time  were  used  in  the  reviews  of  each 
group.  Slides  were  reviewed  at  flash  speeds  of  one-tenth  second. 
However,  during  the  presentation  of  each  plane,  the  method  of 
instruction  differed  in  the  two  groups.  In  one  group,  instruction 
was  given  on  only  the  total  form  of  each  plane,  and  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  of  features  such  as  shapes  of  wings,  nose, 
or  tail.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  plane  as  a  total  configuration,  and  to  learn  to  recognize  it  by 
its  overall  form.  In  the  second  group,  a  standard  set  of  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  agreed  upon  by  the  instructors,  was  emphasized  in 
the  case  of  each  plane  presented.  The  students  in  this  group  were 
encouraged  to  learn  these  features  for  each  plane,  and  to  identity 
the  plane  by  means  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-hour  train¬ 
ing  period,  both  groups  of  classes  were  tested  by  means  of  a  slide 
examination  composed  of  45  slides  showing  the  40  planes  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  course.  In  addition,  they  were  tested  with  a 
copy  of  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test,  Preflight  I-evcl, 
a  motion  picture  test  covering  the  planes- which  had  been  taught. 
The  pretest  on  which  the  groups  were  matched  correlated  .17  with 
the  Slide  Examination,  and  .68  with  the  Motion  Picture  Test. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  control  of  formal  classroom 
instruction  in  the  manner  described  does  not  make  possible  com¬ 
plete  control  of  experimental  conditions.  In  the  present  case,  for 
example,  the  students  could  not  be  prevented  from  reading  and 
studying  training  manuals  and  spotters’  guides  outside  of  class. 
Therefore,  the  students  of  the  “total  form”  classes  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  the  features  of  planes  if  they  so  desired,  even 
though  these  were  not  emphasized  in  class.  The  actual  differ¬ 
ence  in  method  of  learning  in  the  two  groups  of  classes  may  have 
been  a  relatively  small  one.  The  results  provide  an  answer  only 
to  the  practical  problem  of  whether  to  recommend  the  changing 
of  certain  aspects  of  formal  instruction  in  the  classroom.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  provide  a  conclusive  answer 
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to  the  theoretical  problem  of  how  the  learning  of  perceptual  forms 
takes  place. 

Results.  The  average  number  of  planes  correctly  identified  out 
of  15  on  the  final  slide  examination  was  40.0  (SD  of  3.96;  N  of 
87)  for  the  group  which  had  been  instructed  by  emphasis  on 
total  form  of  airplanes.  For  the  group  which  was  instructed  by 
giving  emphasis  to  features,  the  average  score  on  the  same  ex¬ 
amination  was  41.2  (SD  of  3.57;  N  of  98).  The  critical  ratio  of 
the  difference  between  these  two  averages,  corrected  to  allow  for 
the  reduction  in  differences  arising  by  sampling,  is  2.44.  This  fig¬ 
ure  indicates  that  a  difference  of  this  size  could  be  expected  to 
occur  by  chance  between  1  and  2  times  out  of  100.  A  probability 
of  chance  occurrence  as  high  as  this  indicates  a  difference  which 
is  considered  on  the  borderline  of  statisfical  significance.  Since 
the  group  instructed  by  the  “total  form-’  method  did  have  some 
opportunity  to  learn  plane  features  outside  the  classroom,  this 
extra  study  may  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  obtained 
difference  in  score.  The  results  suggest  that  there  is  a  slight 
disadvantage  in  effectiveness  for  recognition  training  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  emphasis  on  “total  form"  when  proficiency  is  measured 
by  means  of  the  final  slide  examination. 

The  group  of  men  who  had  been  taught  recognition  by  total 
form  made  an  average  score  of  61.03  (SD  of  11.4;  N  of  87)  on 
the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test.  The  group  whose  in¬ 
struction  had  emphasized  features  obtained  an  average  score  of 
62.9  (SD  of  12.0;  N  of  93).  The  difference  between  these  aver¬ 
age  scores  has  a  critical  ratio  of  1.49,  indicating  that  such  a 
difference  might  occur  by  change  14  times  out  of  every  100  sim¬ 
ilar  experiments.  Here  again  the  advantage  of  feature-emphasis 
appears  to  be  slight,  but  may  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Two  principal  observations  made  by  the  instructors  who  took 
part  in  the  experiment  are  of  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  under  consideration.  The 
impression  was  obtained  by  all  three  of  the  instructors,  at  about 
the  time  the  course  was  two-thirds  completed,  that  the  group 
taught  by  emphasis  on  total  form  was  definitely  “slipping"  in 
comparison  with  the  other  group.  The  second  observation  was 
that  a  single  question  was  insistently  and  repeatedly  asked  by 
the  cadets  in  the  group  taught  by  the  method  which  emphasized 
total  form.  This  question  was  “How  can  I  distinguish  between 
this  plane  and  the  one  which  resembles  it  closely  (e.  ’g.,  the  C-46 
and  C-17)  ?“  The  students  in  this  group  apparently  felt  no  need 
for  emphasis  on  features,  except  insofar  as  these  features  serve 
to  distinguish  one  plarie  from  another.  Showing  the  two  confus- 
able  planes  on  the  screen  at  the  same  time  was  not  a  satisfactory 
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answer;  the  students  wanted  to  know  in  descriptive  terms  what 
the  differentiating  features  of  the  two  planes  were. 

Conclusions.  The  results  have  shown  that  the  method  of  in¬ 
struction  which  emphasizes  the  “total  form”  of  airplanes  with¬ 
out  mention  of  features  is,  if  anything,  slightly  less  efficient  in 
training  for  aircraft  recognition  than  a  method  which  emphasizes 
features.  The  group  trained  by  the  former  method  made  lower 
scores  on  both  the  final  slide  examinations  and  the  Aircraft  Rec¬ 
ognition  Proficiency  Test,  Preflight  Level,  than  did  the  group 
trained  by  the  method  which  emphasized  airplane  features.  Al¬ 
though  differences  between  the  average  scores  made  by  these 
groups  on  both  these  tests  are  not  significant,  they  indicate  a 
probability  of  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  an  exclusive  emphasis 
on  “total  form.”  This  result  is  in  contradiction  to  some  claims 
made  in  connection  with  the  “flash  system.”  The  experiment  fails 
to  verify  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  visual  perception,  a  supe¬ 
rior  total  type  and  an  inferior  disjunctive  type. 

The  reactions  of  the  students  to  the  method  of  instruction  which 
emphasized  “total  form”  indicated  that  they  felt  a  need  to  know 
those  features  which  distinguish  one  plane  from  other  similar, 
and  therefore  confusable,  planes.  These  reactions  suggest  that 
it  is  desirable  for  effective  training  in  aircraft  recognition  to 
emphasize  the  features  of  planes,  particularly  those  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  similar  planes  from  each  other.  Features  which  were  . 
being  emphasized  were  not  necessarily  chosen  with  this  idea  in 
mind.  In  all  probability,  much  time  which  was  devoted  to  em¬ 
phasis  on  unimportant  features  during  the  presentation  of  planes, 
could  more  profitably  have  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tfts- 
linguishing  features  of  confusable  planes. 

The  Value  of  Supplementary  Training  in  Reading  Digit*  und 
Counting  Spot*  with  Flash  Presentation 

Introduction.  One  of  the  techniques  employed  in  the  flash  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  use  of  slides  showing  series  of  from  1  to  10  digits 
(digit  slides)  and  slides  showing  groups  of  from  3  to  30  planes 
(counter  slides),  which  were  presented  at  increasingly  rapid  ex¬ 
posure  speeds.  The  students  were  required  to  reproduce  the  scries 
of  digits  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  planes  shown  in  the  coun¬ 
ter  slides,  the  interval  being  too  short  for  actual  counting.  Digit 
training  was  claimed  by  its  proponents  to  increase  the  general 
efficiency  of  perception,  and  to  “widen  the  angle  of  vision.”  Coun¬ 
ter  training  was  valuable  in  developing  the  “perception  of  numcr- 
ousness.”  Both  made  it  possible  for  the  student  eventually  to  see 
and  recognize  planes  exposed  for  as  short  as  one  seventy-fifth 
second.  Experience  with  these  materials  by  instructors  of  air¬ 
craft  recognition  left  little  doubt  that  improvement  does  occur 
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in  reading  digit*  and  in  estimating  numbers.  The  question  was 
whether  such  training  transferred  to  the  recognition  of  aircraft. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  both  involved  the  use  of  rapid  flash 
speeds,  there  was,  after  all,  little  resemblance  between  the  activi¬ 
ties  involved  in  counter  and  digit  training  and  those  involved  in 
recognizing  airplanes.  If  counter  and  digit  training  developed 
specific  habits  related  to  these  activities  alone,  there  was  nc  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  recognition  proficiency  would  be  influenced 
by  such  training.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  counter  and  digit  train¬ 
ing  led  to  an  increase  in  general  perceptual  efficiency,  this  train¬ 
ing  might  be  expected  to  influence  recognition  proficiency  insofar 
as  the  latter  is  afTectcd  by  perceptual  factors. 

An  experiment  was  therefore  undertaken  to  determine,  in  the 
actual  classroom  situation,  the  effect  of  training  with  counter 
and  digit  slides  on,  first,  proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition,  and, 
second,  on  the  efficiency  of  a  different  kind  of  perception  requir¬ 
ing  what  might  be  considered  a  wide  span  of  attention. 

Method.  Six  classes  of  cadets  in  the  AAF  Preflight  School 
(Pilot)  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  were  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  These  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  approximately  100 
cadets  each.  The  two  groups  were  equated  for  initial  knowledge 
of  airplanes  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  a  pretest  containing  20 
slides  of  United  States  airplanes  shown  at  an  exposure  speed  of 
one  second. 

During  the  first  twelve  minutes  of  each  of  10  class  hours,  one 
group  of  cadets  was  given  digit  and  counter  training.  Twelve 
digit-slides  and  six  counter-slides  were  given  each  day.  The  range 
of  digit  scries  shown  was  gradually  increased  during  the  training 
period  from  1  to  9,  and  the  range  of  plane  groups  on  the  counter 
slides  from  2  to  14.  The  speed  of  exposure  of  these  slides  was 
also  gradually  increased  from  one-fifth  second  to  one  twenty-fifth 
second.  Each  instructor  used  the  same  digit  and  counter  slides, 
and  introduced  the  gradual  increases  of  numbers  and  flash  speeds 
at  the  same  points  in  training.  The  cadets  in  these  classes  were 
instructed  as  to  the  importance  of  this  training  and  its  influence 
on  proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition,  in  order  that  motivation 
might  be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  The  instructors  made  a 
genuine  attempt  to  have  their  classes  reach  as  high  a  level  of 
proficiency  as  possible  in  this  kind  of  performance  by  the  end  of 
the  10-hour  training  period.  The  second  group  of  trainees  received 
no  counter  and  digit  training  during  this  10-hour  period.  The 
first  twelve  minutes  of  each  class  hour  were  occupied  by  lectures 
and  discussions  of  such  topics  ns  Organization  of  the  AAF, 
Branches  and  Functions  of  Military  Aviation,  etc.  Thus  this 
second  group  received  the  same  amount  of  instruction  in  actual 
plane  recognition  as  did  the  counter-  and  digit-trained  group. 
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Uoth  groups  were  instructed  on  the  same  planes,  and  spent  the 
same  length  of  time  on  review  of  these  planes. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  time  devoted  to  counter 
and  digit  training  in  the  experimental  classes  was  one-quArter 
of  the  total  available  class  time  for  the  duration  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  This  amount  was  three  times  greater  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  in  official  instructors’  guides,  and  was  about  as  much  as 
could  be  given  practically  without  seriously  interferring  with 
plane-recognition  instruction.  It  was  not  as  much  training  as  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Rcnshaw. 

Proficiency  in  Reading  Digits  and  Counters.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  10-hour  training  period,  the  two  groups  were  tested 
by  means  of  an  examination  containing  12  digit  slides  wjth  num¬ 
ber  series  ranging  from  5  to  9,  and  8  counter  slides  with  the 
number  of  planes  shown  ranging  from  3  to  12.  The  slides  were 
exposed  at  a  speed  of  one-tenth  second.  The  score  on  the  digit 
test  was  the  total  number  of  digits  contained  in  all  the  series 
which  were  reproduced  with  complete  accuracy..  The  score  on 
the  counter  test  was  the  total  number  of  objects  on  all  the  slides 
for  which  the  numbers  of  objects  were  correctly  reported.  Since 
the  counter  and  digit  training  was  supposed  to  develop  the  ability 
♦o  perceive  slides  correctly  at  rapid  exposure  speeds,  as  well  as . 
a  greater  number  of  both  digits  and  objects,  it  was  believed  that 
these  scores  would  represent  the  required  proficiency  better  than 
the  more  conventional  measures  of  digit  span  or  “span  of  appre¬ 
hension.”  The  correlation  between  the  digit  test  and  the  pretest 
for  initial  knowledge  of  airplanes  (by  means  of  which  the  groups 
were  matched)  was  .03;  that  between  the  counter  test  and  the 
pretest  was  .23. 

Proficiency  in  Aircraft  Recognition.  Both  groups  were  tested 
at  the  end  of  the  10-hour  training  period  by  means  of  a  slide 
examination  containing  30  slides  of  the  United  States  planes  which 
had  been  covered  in  the  course.  The  slides  of  this  examination 
were  shown  at  an  exposure  speed  of  one-tenth  second.  The  corre¬ 
lation  between  this  test  and  the  recognition  pretest  was  .57. 

The  proficiency  of  these  two  groups  was  also  tested  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  training  period  by  means  of  a  motion  picture  test 
composed  of  views  of  airplanes  in  (light,  the  Aircraft  Recognition 
Proficiency  Test,  Preliminary  Form.  The  cadets  were  tested  only 
on  the  views  of  the  United  States  planes  taught  in  the  course. 
There  were  52  of  these  views.  The  correlation  between  this  test 
and  the  pretest  of  recognition  was  .59. 

Increase  in  General  Ability  to  Perceive  or  Attend.  The  two 


groups  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period  with  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  (CP-11 1K)» 
a  motion  picture  test  which  measures  a  certain  type  of  perceptual 
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efficiency.  It  was  described  in  detail  in  chapter  5.  This  film  shows 
a  set  of  3  dials,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  the  indicators  of  which 
vary  continuously  in  a  random  fashion  throughout  each  trial.  The 
individual  is  required  to  record  the  letters  of  all  the  needles  which 
reach  certain  blackened  portions  on  the  dials  during  each  trial. 
The  test  demands  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
being  tested,  and  samples  the  ability  to  perceive  a  number  of 
events  taking  place  in  different  portions  of  the  screen  at  the  same 
time,  i.  e.,  dispersed  attention.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  of  several  possible  measures  of  perceptual  efficiency.  More¬ 
over,  this  test  presents  to  the  student  a  perceptual  task  which 
could  be  supposed  to  have  elements  similar  to  those  of  counter 
and  dig^t  training;  i.  e.,  the  material  is  projected  on  a  screen, 
it  is  spread  out  across  the  screen,  and  the  whole  of  the  projected 
material  must  be  attended  to.  It  appeared  to  be  the  sort  of  per¬ 
ceptual  task  to  which  transfer  of  counter  and  digit  training  would 
most  easily  take  place,  if  such  transfer  occurred  at  all. 

Some  increase  in  score  on  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  when 
administered  a  second  time  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  The 
effect  of  counter  and  digit  training  on  the  performance  tested  by 
this  film  Was  measured  by  comparing  the  amount  of  improvement 
in  scores  of  the  trained  and  untrained  groups.  The  initial  scores 
of  the  two  groups  on  this  test  were  closely  similar.  The  correla¬ 
tion  between  this  “improvement  score”  and  the  recognition  pre¬ 
test  was  -.02. 

Results  of  Training  on  Counter  and  Digit  Proficiency.  The  aver¬ 
age  scores  made  by  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  on  the  digit 
test  of  12  slides  and  on  the  counter  test  of  8  slides  are  given'  in 
table  7.2. 


Tabu;  7.2. — Average  scores  on  digit  and  counter  testa 


Untrainrd  group  (N  lOi) 

M 

M 

SD 

Itltflt  te.4 . 

Counter  tnt . 

11.40 

30.44 

12.(2 

8.12 

24.20 

28.10 

10.7* 

0.02 

These  results  show  that  the  trained  group  made  higher  average 
scores  on  both  these  tests  than  did  the  untrained  group.  On  the 
digit  test,  the  critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  these  aver¬ 
ages,  corrected  for  the  use  of  matched  groups,  is  6.17.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  a  highly  significant  one.  In  the  case  of  the  counter  test,  the 
critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  matched 
groups  is  2.50,  which  indicates  that  a  difference  of  this  size  could 
occur  by  chance  1.2  times  in  100.  The  training  may  be  said  to 
have  clearly  improved  the  performance  pf  the  trained  group  over 
that  of  the  untrained  group  with  respect  to  digit  lists  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  with  respect  to  counter  material.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  experiment  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  these  results  estab- 
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lished  the  fact  that  practice  on  the  digit  and  counter  slides  pro¬ 
duced  an  improvement  in  performance. 

Results  of  Training  on  Recognition  Proficiency.  The  average 
scores  made  by  the  trained  group  and  by  the  untrained  group  on 
the  slide  examination  and  on  the  motion  picture  test  are  given  in 
table  7.3.  These  results  show  that  both  groups  made  approxi- 


Table  7.3. — A  vt rage  scores  for  recognition  proficiency 


|  Trained  group  IS  —  loti  1 

1  V  ntrnmrd  a  roam  f.V  — .  Mil 

M 

SO 

M 

50 

Slide  examination  . . 

Motion  picture  teet . 

28.2* 

38.75 

M2 

8.18 

27.28 

38.77 

2.51 

5.28 

mately  the  same  scores  on  both  these  measures  of  Recognition.  The 
differences  between  the  means  are  not  significant  ones,  the  critical 
ratios  (corrected  to  allow  for  the  use  of  matehed  groups)  being 
.31  and  .10.  In  interpreting  these  results,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  motion  picture  test,  particularly,  provides  a  sensi¬ 
tive  measure  of  proficiency.  The  range  of  scores  obtained  was 
from  17  to  52,  so  that  the  test  might  be  expected  to  discriminate 
successfully  any  differences  in  proficiency  between  the  two  groups. 
The  proficiency  scores  of  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  indicate 
clearly  that  the  digit  and  counter  training  did  not  improve  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  aircraft  recognition.  Since  the  special  training  given 
during  the  experiment  occupied  about  one  fourth  of  the  effective 
teaching  time,  it  may  be  concluded  that  more  aircraft  recognition 
could  have  been  learned  if  the  time  had  been  utilized  in  the  identi¬ 
fying  of  aircraft  instead  of  in  the  perceiving  of  digits  and 
counters. 

Results  of  Training  on  Fcrceptual  Efficiency.  The  amount  of 
improvement  in  score  on  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  made 
by  both  groups  is  given  in  table  7.4. 


Tadlk  7.4. — Improvement  on  flexibility  of  attention  test 


Traintd  group  (N 

ill 

Unlraintd  group  IS  Ptl 

M 

SO 

M  I  SO 

7.21 

1.45  «-»3  1 

8.15 

As  this  table  indicates,  the  average  amount  of  improvement 
was  not  different  for  the  two  groups.  The  critical  ratio  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  improvement  scores  of  matched 
groups  is  .21,  indicating  that  the  difference  is  not  significant. 
These  results  demonstrate  that  the  training  produced  by  practice 
on  counter  and  digit  slides  did  not  generalize  to  the  extent  of 
improving  performance  on  this  particular  test  of  perceptual 
efficiency.  This  fact  casts  considerable  doubt  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  digit  and  counter  training  is  capable  of  improving  “general 
perceptual  efficiency.” 

Conclusions.  The  ability  to  reproduce  digit-series  and  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  number  of  planes  in  a  group  (counters)  was  found  to  be 
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efficiency.  It  was  described  in  detail  in  chapter  5.  This  film  shows 
a  set  of  5  dials,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  the  indicators  of  which 
vary  continuously  in  a  random  fashion  throughout  each  trial.  The 
individual  is  required  to  record  the  letters  of  all  the  needles  which 
reach  certain  blackened  portions  on  the  dials  during  each  trial. 
The  test  demands  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
being  tested,  and  samples  the  ability  to  perceive  a  number  of 
events  taking  place  in  different  portions  of  the  screen  at  the  same 
time,  i.  e.,  dispersed  attention.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  of  several  possible  measures  of  perceptual  efficiency.  More¬ 
over,  this  test  presents  to  the  student  a  perceptual  task  which 
could  be  supposed  to  have  elements  similar  to  those  of  counter 
and  dig^t  training;  i.  e.,  the  material  is  projected  on  a  screen, 
it  is  spread  out  across  the  screen,  and  the  whole  of  the  projected 
material  must  be  attended  to.  It  appeared  to  be  the  sort  of  per¬ 
ceptual  task  to  which  transfer  of  counter  and  digit  training  would 
most  easily  take  place,  if  such  transfer  occurred  at  all. 

Some  increase  in  score  on  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  when 
administered  a  second  time  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  The 
effect  of  counter  and  digit  training  on  the  performance  tested  by 
this  film  Was  measured  by  comparing  the  amount  of  improvement 
in  scores  of  the  trained  and  untrained  groups.  The  initial  scores 
of  the  two  groups  on  this  t*>st  were  closely  similar.  The  correla¬ 
tion  between  this  “improvement  score”  and  the  recognition  pre¬ 
test  was  -.02. 

Results  of  Training  on  Counter  and  Digit  Proficiency.  The  aver¬ 
age  scores  made  by  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  on  the  digit 
test  of  12  slides  and  on  the  counter  test  of  8  slides  are  given'  in 
table  7.2. 

Table  7.2. — Average  veorea  on  digit  and  counter  tests 

Traiurd  group  (N  101)  UntruinrH  group  (S  lot) 

_ M  SO  M  SO 

bliflt  .  31.40  I2.C2  24.20  10.7* 

t.mnlcr  Ir.t  . . 30.44  _ TS2 _ 28.00  _ 9,02 

These  results  show  that  the  trained  group  made  higher  average 
scores  on  both  these  tests  than  did  the  untrained  group.  On  the 
digit  test,  the  critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  these  aver¬ 
ages,  corrected  for  the  use  of  matched  groups,  is  6.17.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  a  highly  significant  one.  In  the  case  of  the  counter  test,  the 
critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  matched 
groups  is  2.50,  which  indicates  that  a  difference  of  this  size  could 
occur  by  chance  1.2  times  in  100.  The  training  may  be  said  to 
have  clearly  improved  the  performance  9f  the  trained  group  over 
that  of  the  untrained  group  with  respect  to  digit  lists  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  with  respect  to  counter  material.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  experiment  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  these  results  estab- 
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lished  the  fact  that  practice  on  the  digit  and  counter  slides  pro¬ 
duced  an  improvement  in  performance. 

Results  of  Training  on  Recognition  Proficiency.  The  average 
scores  made  by  the  trained  group  and  by  the  untrained  group  on 
the  slide  examination  and  on  the  motion  picture  test  are  given  in 
table  7.3.  These  results  show  that  both  groups  made  approxi- 


Table  7.3. — Average  scores  for  recognition  proficiency 


|  Trained  group  (X  —  /»/ j  | 

|  Untrained  group  IX  —  loll 

M 

SO 

M 

so 

28.28 

38.75 

8.02 

8.11 

27.28 

38.77 

2.51 

5.20 

Motion  picture  teet . . . 

mately  the  same  scores  on  both  these  measures  of  Recognition.  The 
differences  between  the  means  are  not  significant  ones,  the  critical 
ratios  (corrected  to  allow  for  the  use  of  matched  groups)  being 
.31  and  .10.  In  interpreting  these  results,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  motion  picture  test,  particularly,  provides  a  sensi¬ 
tive  measure  of  proficiency.  The  range  of  scores  obtained  was 
from  17  to  52,  so  that  the  test  might  be  expected  to  discriminate 
successfully  any  differences  in  proficiency  between  the  two  groups. 
The  proficiency  scores  of  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  indicate 
clearly  that  the  digit  and  counter  training  did  not  improve  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  aircraft  recognition.  Since  the  special  training  given 
during  the  experiment  occupied  about  one  fourth  of  the  effective 
teaching  time,  it  may  be  concluded  that  more  aircraft  recognition 
could  have  been  learned  if  the  time  had  been  utilized  in  the  identi¬ 
fying  of  aircraft  instead  of  in  the  perceiving  of  digits  and 
counters. 

Results  of  Training  on  Perceptual  Efficiency.  The  amount  of 
improvement  in  score  on  the  Flexibility  of  Attention  Test  made 
by  both  groups  is  given  in  table  7.4. 


Tabu:  7.4. — Improvement  on  flexibility  of  attention  test 


Trained  group  (X 

Untraimd  group  IX 

rtl 

M 

SO 

.  ¥  -  1 

SO 

7.21 

8.45 

8.9S  1 

- - 

8.45 

As  this  table  indicates,  the  average  amount  of  improvement 
was  not  different  for  the  two  groups.  The  critical  ratio  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  improvement  scores  of  matched 
groups  is  .21,  indicating  that  the  difference  is  not  significant. 
These  results  demonstrate  that  the  training  produced  by  practice 
on  counter  and  digit  slides  did  not  generalize  to  the  extent  of 
improving  performance  on  this  particular  test  of  perceptual 
efficiency.  This  fact  casts  considerable  doubt  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  digit  and  counter  training  is  capable  of  improving  “general 
perceptual  efficiency.” 

Conclusions.  The  ability  to  reproduce  digit-series  and  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  number  of  planes  in  a  group  (counters)  was  found  to  be 
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improved  in  the  group  ’which  received  training  in  these  activities. 
Proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition,  as  measured  both  by  a  slide 
examination  and  by  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test,  was 
found  to  be  no  greater  in  the  group  given  counter  and  digit  train¬ 
ing  than  in  an  equivalent  untrained  group.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  amount  of  improvement  in  score  on  a  perceptual  test, 
Flexibility  of  Attention,  was  found  between  the  group  given 
counter  and  digit  training  and  the  untrained  group.  This  result 
calls  into  question  the  hypothesis  that  such  training  "improves 
the  general  efficiency  of  perception/* 

THK  MOST  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  LEARNING 

The  first  questions  put  to  experiment  by  the  Psychological  Test 
Film  Unit  concerned  the  debatable  value  of  methods  derived  from 
the  Renshaw  system.  They  have  been  treated  in  the  preceding 
section.  Other  experiments  could  be  formulated  which  might  be 
expected  to  lead  to  positive  rather  than  merely  negative  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  these  are  reported  next 

A  Study  of  the  Rcmeml>crcd  Shapes  of  Aircraft  as  Revealed  by 
Drawings  and  by  Composites  Constructed  From  Them 

Introduction.  A  theory  of  learning  to  identify  aircraft  could 
be  formulated  primarily  in  terms  of  differential  responses  or 
primarily  in  terms  of  differential  images  or  perceptions.  An  ex¬ 
perimenter  in  this  field  might  well  be  inclined  to  reject  one  formu¬ 
lation  in  favor  of  the  other,  his  choice  depending  on  his  theoretical 
bias.  The  relation  of  learning  to  perceptual  experience  on  the  one 
hand  and  overt  behavior  on  the  other  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
in  present  day  psychology'.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that 
the  acquiring  of  differential  responses  and  the  acquiring  of  differ¬ 
ential  images  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  process.  If  so,  they 
should  be  correlated.  The  aircraft  recognition  course  provided 
an  opportunity  to  measure  this  correlation.. 

The  theory  of  the  development  of  differential  responses  to 
stimuli  has  been  worked  out  in  some  detail.  A  corresponding  theory 
of  the  development  of  differential  memory  images  is  much  less 
clear.  Gestalt  psychologists  have  attempted  such  a  theory*,  but 
the  experimental  evidence  on  which  to  base  it  is  relatively  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  best  evidence  comes  from  experiments  on  the 
learning  of  visual  forms  as  evidenced  by  drawings,  which  are 
not  easy  to  deal  with  experimentally  and  quantitatively.  Never¬ 
theless,  both  a  theory  of  this  type  and  the  method  of  drawing  visual 
forms  are  applicable  to  the  aircraft  recognition  problem.  The 
assumption  that  students  trained  to  make  differential  naming 
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responses  acquire  differential  memory  images  can  be  verified  by 
requiring  them  to  make  drawings  of  the  aircraft  at  the  end  of 
their  training.^  An  image  may  be  defined  as  a  visual  process  which 
mediates  drawing  from  memory.  Predictions  regarding  the  nature 
of  these  differential  images,  as  revealed  by  the  drawings,  can 
then  be  checked. 

The  practical  value  of  studying  the  remembered  shapes  of  air¬ 
craft  as  represented  in  drawings  by  students  would  be,  above  all, 
to  see  what  these  shapes  are  like.  The  learning  of  “total  forms” 
or  the  learning  of  “features”  are  vague  phrases  which  do  not 
specify  what  has  been  learned.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know 
how  students  trained  to  identify  aircraft  actually  do  visualize 
them  (if  they  can)  and  what  the  characteristics  of  these  Images 
are.  Do  the  drawings  show  the  same  features  of  shape  which 
the  students  were  taught?  Are  there  consistent  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  drawings  of  a  given  airplane  and  its  correct  shape?  Can 
such  differences  be  interpreted  as  exaggerations  of  certain  features 
and  elimination  of  others?  Are  the  drawings  unique  and  clearly 
differentiated  from  one  another,  as  would  be  predicted  in  theory? 
Would  the  exercise  of  drawing  aircraft  be  of  potential  value  for 
training?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  an  experiment  was 
undertaken  involving  freehand  drawings  of  a  number  of  the  air¬ 
craft  learned  in  the  recognition  course. 

Assumptions.  It  was  assumed  as  a  basis  for  this  experiment 
that  the  drawing  of  an  object  from  memory  is  indicative  of  the 
memory  image  itself,  i.  e.,  represents  the  ability  to  visualize  the 
object.  There  was  no  way  of  checking  this  hypothesis  directly. 
It  was  also  assumed  that  the  drawings  could  be  scored  or  rated 
for  the  adequacy  with  which  they  represented  the  aircraft.  The 
consistency  of  this  measure,  at  least,  could  be  checked  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  values  assigned  by  independent  raters.  As  a  part  of  this 
assumption,  it  was  supposed  that  the  “adequacy”  of  the  drawings 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  skill  or  technique  which  they 
exhibited.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  freehand  drawings 
will  sometimes  fail  to  bo  adequate  representations  of  the  original 
objects  because  of  a  failure  in  draftsmanship  rather  than  a  failure 
in  visualizing.  The  drawings  of  this  experiment  were  therefore 
also  rated  by  independent  judges  for  draftsmanship  in  order  to 
sec  with  what  success  this  could  be  done,  and  in  order  to  compare 
both  the  draftsmanship  and  the  adequacy  ratings  with  an  external 
criterion  of  proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition.  One  final  assump¬ 
tion  was  made,  namely,  that  the  method  of  constructing  a  com¬ 
posite  drawing  from  the  single  drawings  of  individuals  yielded 
a  picture  showing  the  trend  of  the  images  of  all  the  individuals. 

Method.  The  individuals  used  in  this  study  were  five  classes 
in  aircraft  recognition,  totaling  196  students,  who  had  just  corn- 
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pletcd  the  30-hour  course  in  Preflight  School.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  required  them  to  make  freehand  drawings  from  memory  of 
8  airplanes  selected  from  those  they  had  learned.  No  practice  in 
drawing  of  any  sort  had  been  given  them  during  the  course. 
Three  views,  plan,  passing,  and  head-on,  were  drawn  of  each  plane. 
The  1,700  drawings  which  resulted  constituted  the  data  of  this 
experiment 

Three  instructors  cooperated  in  the  experiment.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  course  they  had  employed  in  introducing  new  planes 
a  standard  set  of  phrases  and  terms  to  describe  the  characteristic 
shape  of  each.  This  list  of  what  were  believed  to  be  the  important 
features  of  each  plane  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand,  after 
discussion  in  conference  with  the  experimenter.  Except  for  this 
standardization  of  descriptive  terminology,  the  course  was  taught 
by  the  usual  training  methods  prescribed.  The  characteristics  or 
features  of  these  shapes  were  pointed  out  merely  as  cues  or  tips 
for  accurate  recognition.  They  consisted  of  such  phrases  as  "beer- 
bottle  fuselage,”  "oval  cowling,”  “semi-elliptical  wing  shape,” 
“short  nose,”  “low  midwing  with  delayed  dihedral,”  and  other 
terms  descriptive  of  shape  or  structure.  Terms  of  this  sort  had 
been  evolved  by  instructors  in  the  course  of  many  hours  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  had  not  been  standardized.  From  six  to  eight  phrases  were 
agreed  upon  for  each  plane  which  were  believed  to  be  the  signifi¬ 
cant  or  important  characteristics  of  that  plane.  They  are  listed 
in  table  7.5.  It  should  be  especially  noted  that  this  standardization 
of  terminology  did  not  involve  any  emphasis  on  learning  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  planes.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  not  to 
test  the  value  of  using  them  in  teaching.  The  features  were  agreed 
upon  in  advance  so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for  subsequently  grading 
the  drawings  of  the  students,  and  to  increase  uniformity  of 
teaching  in  all  five  of  the  classes.  If  there  should  be  evidence  that 
these  features  affected  the  drawings  ultimately  made,  it  would  be 
because  the  students  had  perceived  them  when  they  were  pointed 
out  and  incorporated  them  into  their  visual  images  spontaneously. 
The  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  consisted  of  the  repeated 
presentation  of  projected  slides  and  their  identification  by  the 
“review”  technique. 

At  the  end  of  the  30  hours  of  instruction  each  student  was 
given  a  booklet  of  eight  sheets  of  paper  on  which  to  draw  three 
views  of  each  of  8  planes.  A  single  sheet  was  divided  horizontally 
nto  three  parts  labelled  “Plan  View,”  "Passing  View,”  and  “Head- 
on  View."  The  size  of  each  drawing  was  kept  constant  by  marks 
which  fixed  the  length  or  wingspan,  but  not  the  proportion  or 
shape.  All  drawings  faced  the  same  way.  These  requirements 
were  necessary  in  order  to  make  composites.  The  8  planes  were 
selected  from  the  10  taught  with  consideration  for  their  familiar- 


TABLE  7.5.— The  significant  vimtul  feature  of  the  aircraft’ e  shapes  and 
their  inclusion  in  the  drawinge  of  students 


Slgal/esnl  ftslmrrs 


Inflation  or 
abttatt  af  /tolars 
In  romporifr 

drawing 


Tapered  wing* . 

Long  nos*  and  narrlln . 

Tapered  tallplan* . 

Cigar  fusclag* . 

High  rounded  vertical . 

Hound  fUM-tag*  and  naeelle* . 

Straight  wing . 

Dihedral  of  tallplan* . . 


Spitflr* 


Elliptical  wing . 

Round  tallplan* . . . 

Hat  arrow  fuielag* . 

Rounded  vertical . . . 

Low  wing  with  dihedral . 

Rectangular  radiator*  below  wing*. 


Broad  chord,  even  taper. 

Tapered  tallplan* . 

Bubble  canopy . 

Triangular  vertlral . 

Flat  belly  lln* . 

Round  cowling . 

Low  wing  with  dihedral. 


Pre»ent  .... 
Absent  .... 

Present . 

Present . 

Present . 

Emphasised 
Prosit  ..., 
Emphasised  , 

Present . 

Absent  . . . . , 

Emphasised 

Emphasised 

Present . 

Present . 


PttrtA  I  •/ 
iadiridam 
dr*  triage 
which  (art ad* 
III  /color* 
t.V  -  I  Hi 


He-tll 


None  and  engine*  lined 

Notched  wing* . 

Elliptical  tallplan* . 

Elliptical  vertical . 

Round  back . . . 

Bathtub  In  belly . 

In-line  engine* . 

Dihedral  of  wing . «.. 


Present  .... 
Absent  .... 
Kmphatlied 
Present  .... 
Present  . . . . 
Kmphatlied 
Pretent  .... 


Absent  .... 
Kmphatlied 
Absent  .... 
Present  .... 
Present  . .. . 
Kmphatlied 
Absent  .... 
Prctcnt  . . . 


Semi-elliptical  wing . 

Birdtall  itablllier . 

Beer-bottle  fuselage . 

Half-diamond  tail . 

Round  belly  line . 

Low  midwing . 

Oval  cowling . 


Typhoon  .... 


Short  nose . 

Even- taper,  round  tip  wing*. 
Stabiliier  shaped  like  wing... 

Bullet  nos* . 

Large  sirs  coop . 

Bubble  canopy..- . 

Round  vertical . . . 

Delayed  dihedral . . . 


Present  . 

Absent . 

Kmphatlied . 

Present  . . 

Present  . 

Present  . . 

Emphasised  . 


Present  .... 
Present  .... 
Absent  .... 
Present  . . . 
Emphasised 
Kmpha-lted 

Emphasised 

Absent  ...; 


Even-tapered  wing . 

Clipped  wing  and  stabiliier . 

Clipped  vertical . 

Bullet  nose . 

Deep  nlrscoop . 

Flat,  ovnl  cowling. .'.... . 

Low  wing  with  dihedral . 


Present  .... 
Present  . . . . 
Present  .... 
PieM-nt  .  . . . 

Kltiphnslird 
Present  . . . . 
Present  .... 


FW  100  _ 


Short  radial  nos* . 

Square  tip  wing,  even  taper. 

Rectangular  stabiliier . 

Hat  tally  line . 

Diamond  cockpit..* . 

Round  vertical . 

Round  fuselage..... . •  • 

Low  dihrdml  wing . 


Present . 

Prrwnt . 

Present . 

Present  . . 

Absent  . 

Present . 

Emphasised . 

Present . . 


ity  and  with  regard  to  their  being  adequately  characterized  by  the 
set  of  named  features  ascribed  to  them.  They  were  the  B-26,  Spit¬ 
fire,  Zcke,  Hc-1 11,  P-17,  Typhoon,  P-51,  and  FW-190. 

Rating  of  Drawings  for  Adequacy.  The  drawings  were  analyzed 
in  two  ways,  first  by  rating  the  adequacy  with  which  the}  io pre¬ 
sented  the  characteristics  of  the  shape  of  the  real  plane,  ahd 
second  by  constructing  composite  drawings  for  each  view  of  each 


plane.  A  semi-objective  method  of  obtaining  the  “adequacy”  rat¬ 
ing  was  adopted.  This  consisted  of  counting  the  number  of  char¬ 
acterizing  features  which  were  shown  on  the  drawings,  taking 
all  three  views  together.  The  rater  looked  at  silhouettes  of  the 
real  planes  while  deciding  whether  a  given  characteristic  was  pres¬ 
ent  or  absent  in  the  drawings.  This  score  for  each  plane  was 
totaled  for  all  8  planes  and  the  resulting  number  was  called  an 
"adequacy"  score  for  each  student.  If  the  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  instructors  can  be  assumed  actually  to  characterize  the  shapes, 
this  score  is  in  fact  a  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  the  drawings. 
The  objectivity  of  this  method  of  rating  is  indicated  by  a  relia¬ 
bility  of  .78  between  the  scores  assigned  by  two  raters,  working 
independently,  on  the  drawings  of  the  B-26  by  100  subjects. 

In  addition  to  this  rating  a  separate  rating  was  made  on  a 
10-point  scale,  by  each  of  three  judges,  of  the  draftsmanship 
exhibited  in  each  set  of  drawings,  irrespective  of  the  correctness 
of  the  shapes.  The  rating  was  based  on  whether  the  drawing  was 
a  skillful  reproduction  of  a  plane  in  the  abstract  rather  than  of 
the  particular  plane  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The  raters  did 
not  look  at  real  silhouettes  and  were  unfamiliar  with  the  real 
planes.  The  reliability  of  these  ratings  is  indicated  by  correla¬ 
tions  of  .89,  .87,  and  .85  between  the  ratings  of  the  three  judges, 
on  all  196  students.  A  rating  on  draftsmanship  was  then  obtained 
for  each  student 

Relation  Between  Ability  to  Draw  the  Airplanes  and  Ability  to 
Identify  Them.  In  addition  to  the  “adequacy"  score  described 
nbove,  the  final  course  grades  were  obtained  for  each  student. 
This  grade  was  a  measure  of  the  ability  to  identify  aircraft  from 
slide  photographs  as  determined  by  the  final  slide  examination 
and  other  tests  given  previously.  For  administrative  reasons, 
unfortunately,  the  motion  picture  proficiency  test  could  not  be 
administered  to  this  group  of  students. 

The  product  moment  correlation  between  the  “adequacy”  score 
and  the  final  grade  for  the  group  of  196  students  was  found  to  be 
.61.  The  reliability  of  the  “adequacy"  score  was  found  to  be  .78, 
between  two  independent  raters.  The  reliability  of  the  final  grades 
in  the  aircraft  recognition  course  at  the  time  of  this  experiment 
was  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .85,  from  previous 
computations.  Taking  reliability  into  accbunt,  the  coefficient  of 
.61  between  such  superficially  disparate  achievements  is  striking. 
It  is  a  correlation  between  ability  to  visualize  aircraft  and  ability 
to  identify  them  overtly.  As  such,  it  has  interesting  theoretical 
implications.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  development  of  differentiated  experiences  or  images  of 
airplanes  and  the  development  of  discriminative  responses  to 
them. 
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The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  method  of  requiring 
free-hand  drawings  from  unskilled  persons  that  they  cannot  be 
judged  for  adequacy  of  representation  because  they  will  be  so 
largely  reflections  merely  of  drawing  technique  or  “artistic 
ability."  The  raters  in  this  experiment  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
judge  “adequacy"  in  terms  of  a  specific  set  of  characteristics  or 
features  of  the  original  shape.  They  also  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  make  ratings  of  draftsmanship.  Rut  in  order  to  obtain  further 
evidence  on  this  question,  the  "adequacy"  ratings  were  correlated 
with  the  draftsmanship  ratings  and  their  correlations  with  the 
final  grades  were  compared.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
ratings  is  .54,  but  whereas  the  former  correlates  .61  with  grades 
the  latter  is  correlated  with  them  only  to  the  extent  of  .37.  More¬ 
over,  this  relationship  of  draftsmanship  to  grades  drops  to  in¬ 
significance  (.07)  when  the  influence  of  the  “adequacy"  score  is 
partiallcd  out.  It  may  be  concluded  that,  although  draftsmanship 
is  related  to  the  adequacy  of  the  drawings,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
expected  to  be,  the  two  may  reasonably  be  distinguished,  and  that 
only  the  latter  is  related  to  recognition  proficiency  independently 
of  the  other. 

The  Composite  Drawings.  Composite  drawings  were  con¬ 
structed  by  a. technique  of  tracing  the  original  drawings  on  trans¬ 
lucent  paper,  five  at  a  time,  and  then  averaging  the  five  lines  by. 
eye  on  another  piece  of  translucent  paper.  It  was  discovered,  and 
repeatedly  confirmed,  that  a  sample  of  as  few  as  25  papers  was 
sufficient  to  yield  a  composite  which  was  representative  of  the  full 
population  of  196  papers.  Composites  obtained  from  groups  of 
25  papers  were  practically  identical  with  one  another.  Two  indi¬ 
viduals  performed  this  visual  tracing  and  averaging  and  the 
method  was  checked  frequently  by  comparing  the  composites  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  two  individuals  working  separately.  Agreement 
was  very  high.  There  resulted  from  this  procedure  three  views 
of  each  of  the  8  airplanes,  or  21  composites.  These  outlines  were 
then  superposed  over  the  outlines  of  the  real  airplane  silhouettes, 
using  a  photographic  enlarger  to  bring  one  outline  to  the  same 
size  as  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  composite  could  then  be  readily 
compared  with  the  shape  of  the  real  object.  The  superposed 
composites  are  shown  in  figure  7.1.  The  correct  outlines  are  shown 
in  solid  lines  and  the  composite  drawings  in  dotted  lines.  Table 
7.5  gives  for  each  plane  the  list  of  terms  which  characterize  it, 
and  whether  each  feature  is  present,  absent,  or  emphasized  in 
the  composite  drawings.  Also  listed  for  each  feature  is  the  percent 


of  the  individual  drawings  in  which  it  was  counted  as  present. 

Differentiation  of  Memory  Images.  An  inspection  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  eight  planes,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  composites,  made  it  evident  that  the  students  had  learned  to 
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visualize  the  airplanes  as  unique  and  clearly  differentiated  from 
one  another.  The  composites,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  origi* 
nal  drawings,  had  the  main  visual  characteristics  of  the  planes 
they  represented,  although  in  many  cases  they  were  crude  and 
unskillful  as  drawings.  There  was  no  tendency  for  the  composites 
to  degenerate  into  representations  of  a  generalized  airplane  or  to 
“converge”  toward  a  single  type.  They  were  in  fact  specific.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  differential  visual  images  of  the  airplanes 
had  been  acquired  by  the  students. 

Differences  Between  Drawings  and  Planes.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  as  evidenced  by  the  composites,  consistent  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  drawing  of  a  plane  and  its  actual  shape.  The  composites 
were  by  no  means  copies  of  the  silhouettes.  This  was  true,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  for  all  views  of  all  planes.  There  are 
clear  indications  in  the  composites  of  “constant  errors”  in  the 
typical  visualizations  of  each  aircraft,  but  in  general  they  were 
not  errors  of  a  sort  that  would  lead  to  mis-identification  of  the 
plane.  The  fact  to  be  especially  noted  is  that  the  errors  of  the 
individual  students,  when  averaged  in  the  composites,  did  not 
cancel  one  another  out  but  showed  a  consistent  trend. 

Exaggeration  of  Characteristic  Features.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  composites  and  the  real  shapes  suggest  a  number  of 
hypotheses  which  are  significant  for  the  theory  of  perception  and 
memory  but  are  not  relevant  to  this  report.  The  fact  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  aircraft  recognition  learning  is  that  in  many  instances  the 
differences  can  be  accounted  for  as  enlargements  or  exaggerations 
of  those  features  of  the  shapes  believed  by  the  instructors  to  be 
characteristic  and  described  by  them  in  class.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
posites  are  even  suggestive  of  caricatures  of  the  planes.  If  these 
characteristics  have  modified  the  images  in  these  ways  despite  the 
contrary  influence  of  the  stimulus  patterns,  then  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  features  have  played  an  important  part  in  differ¬ 
entiating  the  various  memory-images  from  one  another  and  in 
giving  them  significance  or  meaning.  The  importance  of  these 
descriptive  features  for  learning  to  visualize,  and  presumably  also 
to  identify,  airplanes  is  clearly  implied.  Since  it  is  also  true  that 
the  "organization”  of  the  images  involves  or  is  determined  by 
these  features,  the  fallacy  of  advocating  that  aircraft  be  taught 
only  as  "total  forms”  without  reference  to  their  unique,  specific, 
and  determining  characteristics  is  evident. 

The  use  of  caricatures  of  planes  for  instructional  purposes  in 
aircraft  recognition  had  often  been  suggested  and  had  been 
adopted  by  some  schools  and  stations.  A  number  of  them  were 
examined  in  connection  with  the  present  study  but  proved  to  be 
disappointing  as  caricatures.  The  results  described  suggested  that 
>01110  features  are  more  amenable  than  other  to  pictorial  emphasis, 


that  some  arc  more  dominant  than  others  in  the  mental  pictures 
of  students,  and  that  those  features  which  appeared  in  emphasized 
form  in  the  composite  drawings  were  ones  which  could  most  effec¬ 
tively  be  emphasized  in  caricatures  and  posters. 

The  Potential  Value  of  Drawing  Exercises.  In  view  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  presented  it  was  suggested  that  training  in  the  drawing 
from  memory  of  the  airplanes  to  be  learned  in  a  recognition  course 
would  be  a  useful  method  of  training  supplementary  to  the  usual 
practice  in  identifying  the  airplanes  from  photographic  slides  or 
other  presentations.  Since  it  seemed  likely  that  the  shapes  of  air¬ 
craft  become  identifiable  by  a  process  which  lias  not  only  the  aspect 
of  learning  discriminative  responses  but  also  the  aspect  of  acquir¬ 
ing  differentiated  images,  the  use  of  methods  appropriate  to  this 
latter  aspect  of  perceptual  learning  should  not  be  overlooked. 


The  Effectiveness  of  Differential  Reinforcement  hi  Learning 
to  Identify  Aircraft 


Introduction.  Emphasis  on  the  flash  method  of  training  in  AAF 
schools  and  in  particular  on  the  progressive  speeding  up  of  the 
exposure  interval  had  been  reduced  by  the  early  part  of  1911  by 
direction  of  Headquarters,  AAF,  in  Washington.  Supplementary 
devices  for  training  were  coming  into  increasing  use,  such  as 
training  films,  photographs,  models  and  “shadowgraph”  presen¬ 
tation  of  models.  It  seemed  likely  that,  although  flash  training  as 
such  was  ineffective,  there  was  one  feature  of  training  with 
film-slide  projectors  and  slide-kits  which  was  highly  effective, 
namely  the  practice  of  daily  slide  reviews  or  tests.  This  practice 
had  the  virtues  of  frequent  repetition,  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  one’s  learning,  competitive  attitudes  among  the  students,  and 
above  all  the  advantage  of  providing  immediate  confirmation  of 
right  responses  and  correction  of  wrong  responses.  Persistent 
errors  and  confusions  between  airplanes  which  were  difficult 
to  discriminate  could  in  this  way,  ami  only  in  this  way,  be  elim¬ 
inated. 

Experiments  in  the  psychological  laboratory  had  shown  that 
the  discrimination  of  mutually  similar  stimulus  objects  could 
be  achieved  through  differential  reinforcement  of  right  and  wrong 
responses  to  these  objects.  In  theory,  reinforcement  was  positive 
in  the  case  of  a  confirmed  response  and  negative  in  the  case  of 
an  unconfirmed  response.  The  final  result  of  the  learning  was  a 
set  of  differential  responses.  It  was  the  hypothesis  of  the  Film 
Unit  that  learning  to  identify  aircraft  by  shape  was,  in  one  of 


its  aspects,  a  process  of  this  sort 
The  practice  of  immediate  confirmation  or  correction  of  re¬ 
sponses  could  be  contrasted  with  a  practice  which  consisted  of 
presenting  the  stimulus  objects  and  their  responses  (names)  for 
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association.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  learning  of  visual 
shapes  occurred  simply  by  a  process  of  perceiving  them  repeatedly. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  look  at  airplanes  and 
think  of  their  names,  or  to  present  the  learner  with  a  repeated 
series  of  visual  impressions  in  connec*5on  with  the  names.  This 
latter  assumption  underlay  the  so-called  WEFT  system  of  study, 
and  was  also  characteristic  of  training  fdms  on  aircraft  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  procedure  was  also  very  easy  to  adopt  in  using  photo¬ 
graphs  or  models  for  training.  In  order  to  verify  the  hypothesis 
that  it  was  ineffective  in  comparison  to  the  former  practice,  an 
experiment  was  performed.  The  procedure  of  providing  imme¬ 
diate  differential  reinforcement  of  responses  was  compared  with 
a  procedure  in  which  the  slide-pictures  were  presented  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  but  without  confirmation  or  correction  of 
responses. 

Method.  The  individuals  used  in  this  experiment  were  280 
aviation  trainees  in  the  Classification  Center,  Santa  Ana  Army 
Air  Base,  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  Preflight  School.  They  were 
divided  for  testing  purposes  into  sections  of  approximately  thirty 
men  each.  All  of  these  sections  learned  20  slides  of  20  unfamiliar 
foreign  aircraft,  half  of  them  learning  by  one  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  half  by  the  other  method.  Since  the  experiment  was 
designed  to  measure  amount  of  learning  rather  than  recognition 
proficiency,  those  individuals  who  were  found  in  advance  of  the 
experiment  to  be  familiar  with  as  many  as  two  of  the  foreign 
planes  shown  were  eliminated  from  the  experiment. 

The  twenty  slides,  representing  various  foreign  planes,  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  unfamiliarity.  They  were  largely 
obscure,  nonopcrational,  foreign  types.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  select  slides  that  had  no  distinguishing  background  features, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  slides  rather  than  planes.  The 
planes  represented  had,  with  two  exceptions,  names  ( e .  g.,  Arado, 
Fulmar,  Cant  Z)  rather  than  numbered  designations. 

Both  groups  of  trainees  were  required  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  20  planes  during  three  presentations  in  a  prearranged  random 
order.  The  fourth  presentation  of  the  slides  served  as  a  test  of 
the  amount  of  learning  which  had  taken  place.  In  detail,  the 
training  methods  employed  were  as  follows: 

l  isual  impression  without  reinforced  responses.  During  each 
of  the  three  presentations,  each  of  the  20  slides  was  shown  for 
five  .s«*conds.  The  name  of  each  plane  was  announced  just  before 
it  appeared  on  the  screen  and  was  repeated  while  the  name  was 
on  the  screen.  On  the  fourth  presentation,  each  slide  was  exposed 
for  only  2.5  seconds,  and  the  trainees  were  instructed  to  write 
down  the  name  of  each  plane  on  appropriately  numbered  answer 
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sheets.  Guessing  was  encouraged.  The  score  on  the  test  was 
simply  the  number  of  planes  correctly  identified. 

Visual  impression  with  reinforced  responses.  The  first  time 
the  20  Slides  were  shown,  each  was  exposed  for  5  seconds  and 
the  name  of  each  plane  was  announced  before  and  during  the 
exposure.  On  the  second  and  third  presentations,  however,  the 
slides  were  exposed  for  2.5  seconds,  after  which  the  trainees 
were  required  to  identify  each  in  writing  on  a  numbered  answer 
sheet;  Guessing  was  encouraged.  In  case  no  identification  could  be 
made,  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  through  the  appropriate  answer 
space.  Immediately  thereafter  the  same  slide  was  exposed  again 
for  2.5  seconds  and  its  name  was  announced.  Individuals  who 
had  made  a  correct  response  placed  a  check  mark  beside  it;  those 
who  had  made  either  an  incorrect  response  or  none  at  all  were 
required  to  write  down  the  correct  name  in  the  appropriate  blank. 
The  fourth  presentation,  constituting  the  test,  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  that  described  above.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  intention  to  learn  was  equally  strong  in  the  two  groups. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram: 
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Results.  The  average  number  of  planes  correctly  identified  by 
each  group,  together  with  its  standard  deviation,  is  given  in  table 
7.6.  After  three  trials,  the  group  which  learned  by  the  unrein* 
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forced  method  identified  an  average  of  10. 10  planes  out  of  20  cor¬ 
rectly,  while  the  group  which  learned  by  the  reinforced  method 
averaged  14.56.  The  latter  group,  therefore,  reached  a  proficiency 
which  was  more  than  10  percent  superior  to  that  of  the  former 
group.  The  critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  these  averages 
is  7.69,  indicating  that  the  difference  is  highly  significant.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  each  group  learned  all  20  of  the  pianos  in 
the  short  training  period  given.  But  the  last  column  of  figures 
shows  that  the  number  of  trainees  in  the  reinforced  group  who 
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learned  all  the  planes  was  over  5  times  as  great  as  the  number 
who  accomplished  this  in  the  unrcinforced  group. 

Discussion.  The  experiment  reported  showed  clearly  that  the 
principle  of  overt  response  with  reinforcement,  the  effectiveness  of 
which  had  been  demonstrated  many  times  in  learning  studies,  was 
applicable  to  the  special  form  of  visual  learning  required  for  the 
successful  recognizing  of  aircraft.  There  was  little  novelty  in  this 
principle  as  a  commonscnse  rule  for  teaching  and  training.  It 
implied  that  active  recitation  or  reaction  was  a  good  thing  when 
students  were  required  to  check  their  answers,  since  it  allowed 
them  to  perceive  their  mistakes  while  the  latter  were  still  clearly 
in  mind,  and  also  to  confirm  the  successful  answers  immediately. 
The  danger  was  that  this  principle  would  not  be  fully  utilized 
in  a  new  field  of  training  and  teaching — a  field  in  which  methods 
of  instruction  were  being  vigorously  debated  and  rejected. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  interpreted  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  effectiveness  of  any  classroom  procedure  which 
required  active  identifying  of  responses  and  permitted  the  confirm¬ 
ing  or  correcting  of  these  responses.  The  “Flash  System  of  Instant 
Identification”  had  in  actual  practice  made  use  of  this  procedure 
without  acknowledging  its  importance.  The  studying  of  aircraft 
by  the  so-called  WEFT  system  had,  as  a  rule,  not  done  so.  The 
practice  of  looking  at  aircraft  shapes  or  visually  impressing  them 
on  the  learner  was  not  enough;  learning  was  more  effective  if 
differential  responses  were  required.  The  implication  was  that 
the  showing  of  models,  motion  pictures,  posters,  "plancs-of-the- 
day,”  and  in  fact  any  other  type  of  material  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  were  presented  merely  as  exhibitions.  The  great 
volume  of  visual  training  aids  being  produced  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  the  most  effective  result  unless  they  were  employed 
as  positive  instruments  of  instruction  rather  than  for  display. 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  posters  of  aircraft  suggested 
that  they  be  designed  without  the  name  of  the  plane  being  prom¬ 
inently  shown  but  with  the  caption,  “Do  You  Know  This  Plane?” 
and  with  the  answer  printed  in  small  type  at  the  bottom  or  under 
a  small  flap  which  would  have  to  be  raised.  The  application  to  the 
display  of  models  suggested  the  plan  of  suspending  them  from 
the  ceiling  on  numbered  hooks  which  could  be  changed  from  day 
to  day  and  requiring  students  to  identify  the  airplanes  by  succes¬ 
sive  numbers. 

The  application  to  the  showing  of  training  films  on  aircraft 
recognition  suggested  nn  even  more  radical  departure  from  com¬ 
mon  practice.  Motion  pictures  were,  and  are,  primarily  exhibi¬ 
tions  or  displays.  The  learner  remains  passive  during  the  showing 
of  an  ordinary  film  and,  however  vivid  his  visual  impressions, 
cannot  practice  what  he  is  learning.  The  motion  picture  pro- 
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ficiency  tests  already  produced  required  .active  responses  but  did 
not  permit  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  responses.  They  were 
therefore  not  suitable  for  reviews.  The  f»lm  could,  of  course,  be 
shown  a  second  time  after  the  test  proper  and  the  students  could 
then  correct  their  own  answers.  The  most  effective  type  of  train¬ 
ing  film,  however,  would  be  one  constructed  in  the  following  se¬ 
quence:  item  number,  view  of  the  airplane  to  be  identified,  interval 
for  response,  another  view  of  the  airplane  (possibly  a  “stop- 
frame”)  with  announcement  of  its  name  and  possibly  mention  of 
a  visible  identifying  feature,  during  which  interval  the  preceding 
response  is  checked  or  marked  wrong ;  second  item  number,  view  of 
another  airplane,  etc.  Such  a  film  would  be  similar  to  slide  reviews 
except  that  the  planes  would  be  presented  in  motion  and  in  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes.  It  could  be  stopped  at  any  point  for  discussion  or 
for  the  answering  of  questions.  The  semi-illuminated  classrooms 
utilized  in  recognition  teaching  would  be  adequate  for  showing  it. 
The  Film  Unit  therefore  recommended  that  this  type  of  training 
film  be  produced.  In  view  of  its  complexity  and  unconventional 
form,  however,  only  the  type  constituting  a  test  proper  (incor¬ 
porating  only  the  first  three  elements  of  the  sequence  recom¬ 
mended)  was  actually  produced  for  review  purposes  in  the  class¬ 
room.  They  were  called  “Testcraft”  films. 

Conclusions.  Learning  to  identify  aircraft  by  shape  is  markedly 
facilitated  by  differential  reinforcement  of  right  and  wrong  nam¬ 
ing  responses.  Methods  of  training  which  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  such  learning  is  a  matter  of  visual  impression  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  acquiring  of  memory  images  without  any  necessity  for 
overt  reinforced  responses  are,  by  implication,  relatively  ineffec¬ 
tive  for  this  kind  of  performance. 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Teaching  Similar  or  Dissimilar 
Planes  Together 

Introduction.  The  organization  of  the  course  in  aircraft  recog¬ 
nition  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  those  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  plan  the  most  economical  use  of  classroom 
time.  Since  the  material  to  be  learned  consisted  of  forty  planes, 
in  some  respects  much  alike  and  in  some  respects  different,  one 
of  the  problems  of  organization  was  that  of  the  order  in  which 
the  planes  were  to  be  learned.  Four  nationalities,  American,  Brit¬ 
ish,  German,  and  Japanese,  and  three  main  classes,  four-engine, 
twin-engine,  and  single-engine,  were  represented.  There  were 
three  major  alternative  orders  of  presentation  for  this  group  of 
forty  planes: 

Presenting  Dissimilar  Planes  Together.  The  practice  in  pre- 
flight  school  was  to  introduce  two  dissimilar  planes  of  the  same 
nationality  each  day.  Thus,  the  F6F,  a  single-engine  fighter,  was 
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presented  along  with  a  twin-motored  bomber,  the  B-25;  the  B-34 
was  introduced  during  the  same  class  hour  as  the  P-47,  etc.  The 
justification  made  for  this  procedure  was  that  it  prevented  con¬ 
fusion.  It  did  not,  of  course,  do  so  permanently.  The  effect  of 
this  procedure  was  only  to  minimize  confusion  in  the  early  stage 
of  learning  the  list  of  airplanes,  or  in  other  words,  to  defer  it. 

Presenting  Similar  Planes  Together.  The  minimizing  of  con¬ 
fusion  between  similar  planes  was  a  very  desirable  goal  for  recog¬ 
nition  training.  In  a  previous  experiment  it  was  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  most  commonly-expressed  questions  by  students  was 
“How  can  I  tell  one  airplane  from  another  which  looks  like  it?” 
Conf usable  airplanes,  although  not  of  the  same  nationality,  prac¬ 
tically  always  belonged  to  the  same  general  class  of  airplanes 
(four,  two,  or  onc-engined).  Some  instructors  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  such  confusion  was  to  present  similar  planes 
in  pairs,  regardless  of  nationality,  and  to  point  out  clearly  those 
features  of  the  aircraft  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  In  practice  this  would  be  accomplished  by 
introducing  pairs  of  similar  airplanes  during  the  same  class 
period.  Whether  emphasis  on  the  differences  of  these  similar 
pairs  would  be  the  more  efficient  method  of  teaching  recognition, 
or  whether  it  would  interfere  with  the  learning  of  the  total  list 
of  forty  planes,  was  a  question  which  could  be  answered  by  an 
experimental  study. 

Presenting  Planes  According  to  a  Systematic  Classification.  It 
would  have  been  theoretically  possible  to  arrange  the  planes  to 
be  taught  in  a  systematic  order  w’hich  emphasized  both  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences.  This  method  would  require  that  planes  be 
divided  first  into  a  number  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  common 
features.  Within  each  of  these  classes  the  discriminating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  planes  could  be  emphasized  by  division  into  sub¬ 
classes.  For  example,  in  the  class  of  four-engine  planes,  a  certain 
subclass  would  contain  planes  which  are  similar  in  that  they  have 
twin  tails,  while  another  subclass  would  have  single  tails  in  com-- 
mon.  The  planes  in  each  of  these  subclasses  would  be  dissimilar 
in  some  respects  (e.  g.,  shape  of  verticals),  which  would  serve  to 
distinguish  one  from  another.  This  type  of  presentation  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  section.  It  could  not,  however,  bo  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  present  experiment  for  various  reasons,  chief 
of  which  was  a  resistance  by  the  authorities  to  introducing  more 
than  two  new  airplanes  in  each  class  period. 

The  experiment  to  bo  reported  was  designed  to  show  which  of 
two  sequences  of  the  airplanes  constituting  a  course  in  aircraft 
recognition  was  the  more  efficient  for  training.  In  one  sequence, 
two  planes  of  the  same  nationality  which  were  very  dissimilar 
were  introduced  during  each  class  period;  in  the  other  sequence, 
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two  planes  which  were  confusable,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
were  presented  during  each  class  period. 

Method.  Six  classes  in  aircraft  recognition  at  the  AAF  Preflight 
School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  were  employed  in  the 
experiment.  These  classes,  containing  about  30  men  each,  were 
divided  into  two  groups  which  were  matched  for  initial  knowledge 
of  airplanes  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  a  pretest  of  30  slides  of 
American  aircraft.  Three  instructors  taught  these  classes,  each 
instructor  having  one  class  in  each  group,  so  that  differences  in 
teaching  ability  could  not  affect  the  results. 

Both  groups  of  classes  were  taught  the  same  forty  planes  by  the 
usual  method.  Equal  numbers  of  slides  and  equal  amounts  of  time 
were  used  in  the  reviews  for  each  group.  Slides  were  reviewed  at 
an  interval  of  one-tenth  second.  One  group  of  classes  was  taught 
the  planes  in  an  order  which  required  the  presentation  of  two 
dissimilar  planes  of  the  same  nationality  each  day,  (e.  g.,  P-47  and 
B-34,  Spitfire  and  Mosquito,  etc.).  American  planes  were  taught 
first,  then  German,  then  Japanese,  and  finally  British.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  group,  two  similar  and  confusable  planes  were  presented  dur¬ 
ing  each  class  hour  (e.  g.,  P-51  and  MelOD,  Spitfire  and  Hurricane, 
etc.),  without  regard  to  their  nationalities.  The  training  period 
for  both  of  these  groups  was  26  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
both  groups  of  classes  were  tested  by  means  of  a  slide  examination 
composed  of  45  slides  showing  the  40  planes  presented  during  the 
course.  In  addition,  they  were  tested  with  the  Aircraft  Recogni¬ 
tion  Proficiency  Test  (Preflight  Level).  The  pretest  on  which  the 
groups  were  matched  correlated  0.52  with  the  final  slide  examina¬ 
tion  and  0.62  with  the  motion  picture  test. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
students  who  were  taught  planes  in  the  “dissimilar"  order  from 
studying  recognition  manuals  outside  of  class,  and  thus  making 
comparisons  between  confusable  pairs.  However,  neither  could 
the  group  to  whom  similar  planes  were  presented  be  prevented 
from  studying  them  outside  of  class  in  some  grouping  different 
from  that  given  in  class. 

Results.  The  average  number  of  planes  correctly  identified  out 
of  45  on  the  final  slide  examination  was  36.24  ( SD 3.23 ;  N  ~  93) 
for  the  group  to  which  similar  planes  had  been  taught.  For  the 
group  which  had  been  presented  dissimilar  planes  together,  the 
average  score  on  the  same  examination  was  35.79  (SD  =  3.84; 
N  =  90).  The  critical  ration  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
averages,  corrected  to  allow  for  the  reduction  of  differences  which 
results  from  using  matched  groups,  is  1.01.  This  value  indicates 
that  a  difference  of  this  size,  in  favor  of  either  group,  could  be 
expected  to  occur  by  chance  as  many  as  31  times  out  of  100.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  differ,  nee  which  appears  is  not  a  significant  one. 
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The  group  to  which  similar  ph  nos  had  been  taught  together 
obtained  an  average  score  of  63.09  ( SD  —  12.00;  N  =  92)  on  the 
motion  picture  test,  which  was  assumed  to  be  the  more  trustworthy 
measure  of  proficiency.  The  average  score  of  the  second  group, 
to  which  dissimilar  planes  had  been  presented  together  during 
each  class  period,  was  61.38  (SD  =  12.16;  N  —  80).  Allowing  for 
the  reduction  of  differences  produced  by  matching  the  two  groups, 
the  difference  between  these  average  scores  has  a  critical  ratio  of 
1.17.  A  difference  of  this  size  might  occur  by  chance  21  times 
out  of  every  100  similar  experiments.  In  the  case  of  this  criterion 
of  proficiency  also,  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  real  difference 
had  been  demonstrated  between  the  groups  as  a  result  of  their 
differential  training.  However,  it  was  suggestive  for  future  re¬ 
search  that  the  slight  advantage  obtained  with  both  tests  was  in 
favor  of  the  group  for  which  similar  planes  were  presented 
together. 

Conclusions.  The  prevalent  belief  that  confusion  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  by  separating  the  similar  aircraft  in  time  and  presenting 
dissimilar  pairs  together  was  not  confirmed  by  the  experiment. 

The  opposite  hypothesis  that  confusion  could  be  minimized  by 
pairing  and  contrasting  similar  aircraft  was  also  not  confirmed, 
except  by  a  slight  trend  in  the  results. 

A  more  fundamental  thesis,  to  which  the  latter  was  only  a 
partial  approach,  would  predict  that  confusion  could  best  be 
minimized  by  organizing  aircraft  in  classes  and  subclasses  of 
visual  similarity.  This  hypothesis  was  not  tested  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Since  the  mere  pairing  of  similar  aircraft  (leaving  many 
others  unpaired  which  arc  also  similar)  is  hardly  a  test  of  the 
value  of  organizing  and  classifying  aircraft  by  the  visual  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  similar  and  those  which  are  unique,  the  experiment 
suggests  that  had  the  latter  procedure  been  tried  out  the  results 
might  have  been  positive. 

The  Organization  of  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Course 

The  experiment  last  reported,  together  with  the  evidence  from 
the  experiment  on  “total  form"  vs.  “features,"  suggested  that  the 
persistent  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  similar  shapes 
might  be  met  by  a  reorganization  of  the  aircraft  recognition 
course.  Several  steps  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  First,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  identifying  features 
of  the  list  of  aircraft  to  be  learned — not  simply  of  the  descriptive 
features  which  had  characterized  the  WEFT  analysis.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  which  were  distinguishing  should  be  isolated.  Second, 
tin  •se  distinguishing  features  should  be  used  to  make  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  aircraft  by  shapes,  such  as  would  permit  a  conceptual 
organization  of  their  similarities  and  differences.’  Conceptualiza- 
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tion  of  material  should  promote  differential  learning.  Third,  the 
classes  and  subclasses  of  aircraft  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
organization  of  an  experimental  course,  all  the  aircraft  being 
systematically  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  (at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  two  per  day)  and  the  remainder  of  the 
course  being  devoted  to  differentiating  and  reviewing  them. 

The  first  two  steps  of  this  project  were  carried  out.  A  beginning 
had  been  made  on  the  problem  of  isolating  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  aircraft  which  were  most  significant  for  learning  during 
the  “features”  experiment  and  the  “drawing”  experiment.  A 
group  of  instructors  in  recognition  had  conferred  with  the  experi¬ 
menter  and  had  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  standard  terminology 
of  descriptive  features.  Those  which  were  identifying  were  then 
analyzed  by  the  experimenter  in  the  course  of  constructing  a 
large  chart.  The  chart  was  constructed  in  the  following  way. 

As  a  start,  it  could  be  stated  with  some  degree  of  assurance 
that  the  members  of  a  group  of  four-engined  planes  are  more 
similar  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  any  other  planes  of  the 
total  list.  Among  this  group  of  four-engined  planes  some  members 
are  more  apt  to  be  confused  than  others.  The  B-17  is  more  like  the 
C-54,  which  has  a  single  tail,  than  it  is  like  the  B-2  J,  which  has 
twin  tails.  Thus  two  subgroups  may  be  distinguished  within  the 
total  group.  The  features  of  each  member  of  the  subgroup  which 
distinguish  it  from  each  other  member  can  then  be  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  remaining  groups  and  subgroups  to  be  outlined  were 
arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner.  It  would  of  course  have  been 
desirable  to  have  had  exact  quantitative  measures  of  the  degree 
of  confusability  (generalization)  between  the  planes,  but  these 
were  not  considered  essential.  The  resulting  groups  were  divided 
into  seven,  in  order  to  make  the  number  of  planes  in  each  group 
small  enough  to  be  capable  of  presentation  within  an  ordinary 
class  period.  These  groups  were  as  follows,  with  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  underlined  for  each  plane: 

FOUR  ENGINES 
(Lesson  1) 

I.  Single  Tail — 

R-17:  La  rye  Faired  Vertical,  Round  Fuselage 
C-5-1:  Small  S’urro iv  Vertical,  Ix>ng  Nose 
II.  Twin  Tails — 

Lancaster:  Pear-shaped  Vertical,  low-horizontal  • 

Halifax:  Trianyular  Vertical,  high-horizontal 
B-24:  Oval  Vertical,  long  narrow  wing 

TWO  ENGINES 
(Lesson  2) 

I.  Twin  Tail* — 

Squared  Vertical » 

H-2"i :  Modified  dull  H  im./,  slab-sided  nose 
I)i>217:  Hiyli  Struiyht  Winy,  drop  bulbous  nose 
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Egg  Sha/wd  Verticals 

B-34:  Deep  fuselage ,  pointed  wing  tip* 

Mel  10:  Slim  fuselage  with  long  cockpit,  square  wing  tip* 
P-38:  Ttvin  booms 

(Lesson  3) 

II.  Single  Tail— 

A.  Long  Nose — 

1.  Slab-sided  Fuselage 

A-20:  High  Sloping  vertical 
Wellington:  Harrow  triangular  vertical 

2.  Cylindrical  Fuselage 

C-46:  Curved  none  without  step,  rounded  vertical 
C-47:  One  step  in  nose,  straight-edged  vertical 
B-26:  One  step  aft  of  nose,  U-shapod  vertical 
Sally:  Two  cockpits,  narrow  angular  vertical 
Betty:  Short  blister  cockpit,  wide  triangular  vertical 

(Lesson  4) 

B.  Short  Nose — 

1.  Nacelles  Even  with  Nose 

He — 111:  Elliptical  vertical  and  horizontal,  notched 
wing  root* 

Ju-88:  Vertical  beyond  tail,  bulbous  cockpit 
Mosquito:  High-pointed  vertical,  long  curved  hori¬ 
zontal 

.  2.  Nacelles  Project  Ahead 

Beauflghtcr:  Triangular  Vertical,  straight  top  with 
blister 

Me-210:  Tall  "U"  Vertical,  high  arched  cockpit 

SINGLE  ENGINE 
(Lesson  5) 

I.  Pointed  Nose — 

A.  Long  Nose— 

1.  Square-Top  Vertical 

Ju87:  Inverted  Gull  Wing,  fixed  landing  gear 
P-51:  Square  Wing  Tips,  shallow  belly  scoop 

2.  Round-Top  Vertical 

P-39:  Clean  Belly  Line,  blister  cockpit 
P-40:  Heep  nose  scoop,  straight  leading  edge 

(Lesson  6) 

B.  Short  Nose — 

1.  Blister  Cockpit 

Typhoon:  Large  scoop  under  nose,  dihedral  in  outer 
wing 

2.  Humpback  Cockpit 

Hurricane:  Scoop  under  cockpit,  rounded  fin  and 
rudder 

3.  Streamlined  Cockpit 

Spitfire:  Understung  nose,  elliptical  wings 
Me-109:  Thick  Indict  nose,  high  horizontal 
Tony:  Thin  round  nose,  scoop  under  cockpit 


(Lesson  7) 


II.  Blunt  Nom — 

A.  Mid-Wing— 

1.  Square  Wing-Tipa 

TBF:  Long  Cockpit,  prominent  belly  «tcp 

FCF:  Short  Cockpit,  rounded  horizontal,  oval  fuse* 
lage 

F4F:  Short  Cockpit,  nquare-tip  horizontal,  round 
fuselage 

2.  Semi-Elliptical  Wing 

P— 17:  Triangular  Vertical,  oval  fuselage 

B.  Inverted  Gull  Wing — 

F4U:  Inverted  “U"  Vertical 

C.  Low  Wing — 

1.  Tunnel  Cockpit 

Val:  Elliptical  wing,  fixed  landing  gear 

2.  Blister  Cockpit 

Oscar:  Straight  leading  edge,  faired  vertical 

Zcke:  Tapered  leading  edge,  triangular  round-top 
vertical 

3.  Low  Angular  Cockpit 

FW-190:  Narrow  rectangular  horizontal,  short  nose 

This  outline  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  “system”  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  airplanes.  It  could  not  practically  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  since  under  actual  conditions  of  recognition,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  particular  distinguishing  feature  chosen  would 
be  evident  (e.  g.,  a  rectangular  horizontal  cannot  be  seen  in  a 
head-on  view) .  Neither  should  it  be  objected  that  a  student  who 
has  learned  this  particular  organization  would  have  to  stop  and 
run  through  it  verbally  in  order  to  recognize  a  particular  plane 
which  he  sees  in  the  sky.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  good  deal  of 
reinforced  practice  of  the  specific  discrimination  habits  them¬ 
selves  would  lead  eventually  to  rapid  and  accurate  recognition. 
No  verbal  system  could  accomplish  this  by  itself;  the  course  had 
to  be  taught  by  a  method  which  made  the  student  see  and  recog¬ 
nize  as  many  views  of  each  plane  as  large  a  number  of  times  as 
was  practically  possible. 

The  outline  did  represent  a  proposed  organization  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  planes,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  aid  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  set  of  planes,  particularly  in  the  initial  stayes  of  training. 
If  discriminations  between  the  planes  to  be  taught  were  established 
more  rapidly  by  means  of  verbal  rules  such  as  these,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  training  would  be  more  efficient,  and  that 
a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  would  be  the  result. 

This  proposal  to  emphasize  in  training  a  number  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  aircraft  suggested  to  some  instructors  the  WEFT 
system.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  features  given  in  the  outline 
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were  not  intended  to  replace  practice  in  recognition  of  aircraft, 
but  merely  to  act  as  aids  in  the  initial  establishment  of  discrimina¬ 
tions  between  similar  planes.  These  features  were  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  which  could  serve  tc  distinguish  confusable  plane 
shapes.  They  were  to  be  contrasted  with  the  features  of  the 
WEFT  system,  most  of  which  did  not  perform  this  function  and 
could  on  this  account  be  said  to  waste  time.  If  utilized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  training  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  present  set  of 
features  would,  it  was  sugge  ted,  permit  more  time  to  be  spent  in 
practicing  recognition  of  “total  forms”  of  planes. 

An  experiment  to  compare  the  proposed  type  of  course  with  the 
regular  course  was  not  possible  to  arrange,  for  administrative 
reasons.  Instead,  the  experimenter  had  to  be  content  with  a  tryout 
of  the  method  in  a  small  informal  course  given  to  a  mixed  group 
of  subjects  ignorant  of  aircraft  recognition,  acting  himself  as  the 
instructor.  Although  no  statistical  comparisons  were  possible,  the 
procedure  appeared  to  be  practicable  and  in  fact  very  successful. 
The  method  unfortunately  could  not  be  pursued  further  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  research  and  the  termination  of  the  entire 
project  when  training  in  the  AAF  was  sharply  cut. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PERCEPTION  OF  AIRCRAFT  AT  A  DISTANCE 

The  fact  that  aircraft  in  combat  normally  had  to  be  identified  at 
distances  upward  of  half  a  mile  was  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
training  program.  Instruction  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  miniature 
situation,  using  pictures,  projected  images,  or  models.  The  minia¬ 
ture  situation  should,  if  possible,  reproduce  the  impression  of  an 
airplane  at  a  distance,  but  this  requirement  presented  a  problem 
in  the  psychology  of  distance  perception.  The  problem  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  estimating  the  range  of  an  airplane  seen 
against  a  background  of  sky  is  a  vague  and  difficult  matter  at  best 
-—a  fact  which  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  9.  The  size 
of  an  airplane  likewise  could  not  be  accurately  represented  in  a 
a  picture  having  only  sky  or  clouds  as  .a  background.  Perception  of 
size  under  natural  conditions  in  the  air  is  as  difficult  as  perception 
of  distance;  on  this  account  the  sizes,  or  wingspans,  of  aircraft 
had  to  be  memorized  by  students.  The  problem  of  the  portrayal  of 
distance  in  relation  to  size,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  all,  was  a 
problem  in  need  of  experimental  study. 

Another  question  in  need  of  evidence  was  at  what  distances  air¬ 
craft  could  be  identified.  How  far  away  could  the  shapes  be  dis¬ 
criminated?  The  maximum  range  for  effective  fire  was  known,  but 
opinions  varied  ns  to  the  maximum  range  at  which  visual  identifi¬ 
cation  was  possible.  Experimental  evidence  would  be  difficult  to 
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obtain  but  even  an  approximate  answer  would  be  useful  both  prac¬ 
tically  and  theoretically.  The  experiments  to  be  reported  In  this 
section  were  devoted  primarily  to  these  two  questions. 

Factors  Determining  the  Perceived  Range  of  Airptunrs  Shown 
in  Projected  Slides 

Introduction.  A  number  of  methods  had  been  proposed  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  realism  of  training  in  the  aircraft  recognition  course 
with  respect  to  the  impression  of  distance  or  range.  The  slides 
available  at  the  beginning  were  very  largely  photographic  “close- 
ups”  of  the  various  aircraft.  Since  identifying  backgrounds  had 
to  be  eliminated,  they  eventually  came  to  have  no  background  at 
all  except  clear  film  representing  sky  or  clouds.  The  first  of  these 
methods  was  the  progressive  decreasing  of  the  size  of  the  picture 
flashed  on  the  projection  screen — a  matter  easily  accomplished  by 
moving  the  projector  closer  to  the  screen.  This  practice  was  at  first 
recommended  but  later  generally  abandoned  in  AAF  schools.  The 
fact  was  that  in  this  situation  the  students  did  not  see  the  airplane 
in  the  picture  as  more  distant,  but  saw  .merely  a  smaller  picture. 
A  second  method  was  that  of  producing  the  slides  so  as  to  decrease 
the  size  of  the  airplane  itself  within  the  picture,  i.  e.,  in  relation  to 
the  surrounding  clear  area  representing  sky  or  clouds.  A  new 
series  of  “distant  view”  slides  were  made  by  a  photographic  reduc¬ 
tion  process  and  distributed  by  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division 
which  were  intended  to  represent  aircraft  seen  at  1,000  yards. 
Aircraft  were  represented  at  this  distance  in  the  sense  that  they 
subtended  the  same  visual  angle  as  would  a  real  plane  at  1,000 
yards.  These  slides  were  generally  considered  superior  to  the 
“near-view"  slides  previously  available.  A  third  method  was  to 
increase  the  distance  at  which  students  viewed  the  screen,  or  to 
mark  out  on  the  floor  of  the  classroom  the  seating  distances  which 
would  correspond  to  the  theoretically  greater  apparent  ranges  of 
the  aircraft  pictured  on  the  screen.  A  fourth  method  was  the 
proposal  to  use  projected  stereoscopic  images  in  order  to  give  an 
impression  of  depth  to  the  picture. 

There  were  several  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  using  these  methods  for 
their  intended  purpose.  In  the  first  place  it  was  important  to  know 
how  realistically  the  1,000-yard  series  of  slides  when  projected  in 
the  classroom  did  represent  or  simulate  the  range  of  real  aircraft. 
It  was  specified  in  the  original  directions  accompanying  them  that 
these  1,000-yard  slides  would  represent  the  appearance  of  planes 
at  1,000  yards  only  if  the  rectangular  projected  image  were  28 
inches  in  width  (the  standard  condition)  and  if  students  were 
seated  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  screen.  It  was  a  question 
whether  these  specifications  were  necessary.  The  third  method, 
like  the  first,  and  like  the  specifications  for  using  the  distant-view 


slides,  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  perceived  distance  of  an 
object  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  in  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  defined  in  terms  of  the  visual  angle  cf  intercept. 
This  assumption  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  percep¬ 
tual  size  constancy  (cf.  chapter  9).  Although  it  is  true  that  as  an 
object  moves  away  from  the  observer  its  retinal  size  diminishes 
proportionally  and  its  perceived  distance  increases,  it  does  not 
follow  that  as  the  retinal  size  of  a  picture  diminishes,  for  whatever 
cause,  the  represented  distance  of  an  object  in  the  picture  in¬ 
creases.  Ordinary  photographic  experience  indicates  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  and  held  close  to  or  far  from  the 
eyes  without  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  distance  simulated  in 
the  picture. 

In  order  to  clarify  these  conceptions,  an  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed  to  discover  whether  in  fact  the  size  of  the  airplane  in  the 
screen  picture,  or  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  as  it  diminishes  with 
viewing  distance,  determines  apparent  range,  or  whether  both  do. 
Another  purpose  was  to  discover  how  determinate  the  appearance 
of  range  in  a  picture  actually  is,  or  at  least  how  definite  estimates 
of  this  range  are. 

Method.  Twelve  standard  slides  showing  unfamiliar  foreign 
aircraft  were  used  in  the  experiment  selected  from  a  large  number 
available.  All  were  identical  in  picture  size  and  were  projected  so 
that  the  rectangular  area  thrown  on  the  screen  was  28  inches 
wide.  All  backgrounds  were  clear,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
photographic  image  of  an  airplane.  There  was  nothing  but  a 
figure  within  a  frame.  In  four  of  the  slides  the  airplane  was 
large,  occupying  most  of  the  frame  (L-slides) ;  in  four  others  the 
airplane  was  medium  in  size  (M-slides)  ;  and  in  the  remaining  four 
the  airplane  was  small  (S*slides).  If  the  L-slidcs  are  considered 
the  unit  of  size,  the  M-slides  averaged  five-eighths  of  this  size  and 
the  S-slides  one-half  of  it.  Attitudes  of  the  airplane  were  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  three  types  of  picture.  The  twelve  slides  were  presented 
for  judgment  in  the  order  M,  L,  S,  S,  L,  M,  M,  L,  S,  S,  L,  M.  They 
were  viewed  at  three  distances  from  the  screen,  10  feet,  20  feet,  and 
10  feet.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  "law  of  the  visual  angle"  deter¬ 
mines  the  apparent  range  of  pictured  aircraft,  the  range  at  these 
viewing  distances  will  vary  in  the  ratio  1:2:4.  This  was  the 
assumption  which  had  been  tentatively  made  for  the  use  of  the 
new  series  of  distant  view  slides. 

Approximately  180  unclassified  students  awaiting  entry  into 
Prellight  School  served  as  subjects.  They  were  divided  into  three 
groups  of  GO,  one  group  judging  the  slides  at  each  distance.  They 
were  taken  12  at  a  time  and  seated  in  a  nearly  dark  classroom  at 
the  specified  distance  from  the  screen.  They  were  instructed  to 
make  the  best  estimate  of  which  they  were  capable  of  the  probable 
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range  or  distance,  in  yards,  of  each  of  the  aircraft  shown.  They 
were  to  guess  if  they  were  not  sure.  No  other  instruction  was 
given.  No  practice  slides  were  shown,  and  no  standard  of  refer¬ 
ence  which  might  serve  to  stabilize  the  judgments  was  presented. 
They  were  untrained  in  the  use  of  sighting  devices,  such  as  a  ring- 
sight,  for  estimating  range  by  means  of  the  visual  angle,  and  in 
any  case  no  such  devices  were  provided  them  or  suggested.  Esti¬ 
mates  were  recorded  in  writing.  A  total  of  2 10  judgments  were 
obtained  for  each  of  the  three  sizes  of  airplane  at  each  of  the  three 
distances. 

Results.  The  mean  estimates  of  range  in  yards,  with  their 
standard  deviation,  are  given  in  table  7.7.  The  variation  in  the 


Table  7.7. — Mean  estimates  of  range  in  yards  as  a  function  of  viewing 
distance  and  size  in  the  picture 
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estimates  for  each  size  of  airplane  at  each  distance  is  high,  as  is 
shown  by  the  size  of  the  standard  deviations.  The  impression  of 
distance  produced  by  the  pictures,  insofar  as  the  estimates  are  a 
measure  of  this  impression,  was  evidently  not  a  definite  and  clear 
one.  The  estimates  tend  to  be  guesses.  The  perception  of  distance 
in  a  picture  without  a  differentiated  background  or  reference 
points  for  depth  might  well  be  expected  to  be  indeterminate.  This 
interpretation  was  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  experi¬ 
menters.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  of  distance  was  not  wholly 
indeterminate.  Reading  the  table  horizontally,  the  mean  estimates 
of  range  may  be  seen  to  rise  i"1  a  consistent  fashion.  Evidently  the 
impression  of  distance  increases  as  the  size  of  the  plane,  within  the 
picture-frame,  decreases.  This  fact  also  ;s  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  observation.  As  the  measured  size  of  the  “large,” 
“medium,”  and  “small”  airplanes  decreased  from  unity  to  five- 
eighths  to  one-half  the  distance  would  be  expected  to  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :1.6:2  if  there  were  a  perfect  inverse  relationship. 
The  mean  estimates  of  range  in  table  7.7  actually  rise  (combining 
all  three  viewing  distances)  in  the  ratio  of  1:  1.7:  2.2.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  approximately  inverse  relationship  in  aircraft  recog¬ 
nition  slides  between  the  size  of  the  figure  within  a  fixed  picture 
frame  and  the  impression  of  distance. 

Reading  table  7.7  vertically,  it  is  evident  that  apparent  range  did 
not  increase  in  proportion  as  the  viewing  distance  increased.  If  the 
range  were  determined  by  the  visual  angle  principle  and  nothing 
else,  it  would  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  ration  1  :  2  :  *1.  The 
obtained  increases  do  not  even  approximate  this.  For  Ixslides 
the  increase  is  approximately  in  the  proportion  1:1:2.  For  M- 
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Hides  and  S-slides  the  increase  is  in  the  proportion  1:1.1: 1.3. 
Those  results  indicate  a  tendency  for  the  estimated  rtnge  to  re¬ 
main  constant  regardless  of  the  distance  of  the  observer  from  the 
screen.  The  constancy  is  by  no  means  perfect  but  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  as  the  retinal  size  of  a  pictured  airplane  diminishes  with  view¬ 
ing  distance,  its  apparent  range  docs  not  increase  proportionally. 

Conclusion n.  These  results  carry  the  suggestion  that  the  use  of 
pictures  in  instruction,  when  the  pictures  have  to  stand  for  real 
objects  or  situations,  is  subject  to  definite  psychological  conditions 
and  limitations  which  are  not  always  fully  understood.  The  per¬ 
ception  of  distance  in  pictures  is  an  especially  complicated  prob¬ 
lem.  The  size  of  an  airplane  within  a  blank  frame  was  shown  to 
affect  its  apparent  distance  but  the  distance  at  which  the  picture 
is  viewed  did  so  only  slightly.  The  impression  of  distance  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  picture,  however,  appeared  to  be  subjectively 
indefinite  and  estimates  of  this  distance  varied  widely.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  results  for  training  in  aircraft  recognition  seemed 
to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Students  should  not  be  expected  to  learn  range-estimation 
of  aircraft  from  pictorial  material  since  the  distance  is  more  or 
less  indefinite  and  is  variable  from  one  student  to  another.  The 
1,000-yard  slides  may  look  distant,  but  they  will  not  necessarily 
look  like  aircraft  at  1,000  yards. 

2.  Especially,  students  should  not  be  instructed  that  the  range 
represented  on  the  screen  will  be  greater  as  the  distance  of  their 
seats  from  the  screen  increases. 

3.  The  impression  of  an  airplane  at  a  distance  can  be  produced 
by  photographically  reducing  the  size  of  the  airplane  within  the 
frame  of  the  picture. 

A  recommendation  was  added  to  these  conclusions  bearing  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  desirable  to  produce  special  slides 
for  training  in  aircraft  recognition  suitable  for  stereoscopic  view¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom.  Stereoscopic  equipment  could  undoubtedly 
give  an  illusion  of  depth  to  the  pictures  shown  on  the  screen  so  that 
the  airplane  would  appear  to  be  behind  the  plane  of  the  screen, 
i.  e.,  not  at  the  same  distance  ns  the  frame  of  the  picture.  It  could 
also  give  an  impression  of  three  dimensionality  to  the  airplane 
itself  in  a  close-up  view.  The  opinion  of  the  experimenters  was, 
however,  that  neither  of  these  effects  would  be  of  any  real  value  in 
training  students  for  range  estimation. 

The  Identifiidiility  of  Aircraft  at  Extended  Ranges 

Introduction.  In  view  of  the  ofTorts  to  represent  airplanes,  in 
forth  stiH  and  motion  pictures,  at  long  range,  it  became  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  know  the  smallest  visual  angle  at  which  an 
airplane,  in  a  given  attitude,  could  be  identified.  The  problem  was 
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similar  to  that  of  measuring  the  so-called  acuity  of  vision  except 
that  the  stimulus  object  was  an  airplane. 

This  problem  was  obviously  related  to  a  broader  one,  a  question 
of  considerable  practical  importance  to  flexible  gunners  and  to 
lighter  pilots.  What  is  the  actual  maximum  range  at  which  a  given 
tighter  or  bomber  can  be  positively  identified  in  the  air?  How  far 
away  can  one  expect  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  certain  plane,  and 
how  is  this  related  to  the  direction  from  which  the  plane  is 
viewed?  How  does  this  maximum  recognition  range  compare  with 
the  maximum  firing  range? 

Actual  measurement  of  this  recognition  range  in  the  air,  for 
all  planes,  and  all  attitudes  of  each  plane,  was  obviously  imprac¬ 
ticable.  A  miniature  experiment  was  possible,  however,  employing 
model  planes  and  distances  on  the  same  scale  as  the  models.  It  was 
at  least  possible  to  assume  that  the  identifiability  of  a  model  seen 
against  a  background  of  sky  at  a  considerable  distance  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  the  identifiability  of  a  real  plane  seen 
against  the  same  sky  at  a  proportionately  greater  distance.  The 
model  and  the  real  plane  would  intercept  the  same  visual  angle  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye;  both  would  be  approximately  silhouettes; 
and  the  details  of  both  images  would  be  equally  just  barely 
noticeable. 

This  assumption,  however,  was  by  no  means  certain.  It  will  be 
'  examined  in  detail  in  a  later  section  of  this  report,  together  with 
the  factors  which  might  modify  it  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
A  safer  assumption  was  that  the  relative  identifiability  of  different 
planes,  and  of  different  attitudes  of  the  same  plane,  when  they  are 
seen  at  long  range,  would  be  the  same  for  models  as  for  the  real 
planes  themselves.  Therefore,  using  standard  models  of  known 
scale,  an  experiment  was  undertaken  to  determine  their  identifia¬ 
bility  at  increasing  ranges  and  in  different  attitudes.  A  discussion 
of  the  applicability  of  the  results  to  the  estimation  of  the  absolute 
recognition  range  of  real  aircraft  follows  the  experiment. 

Method.  In  order  to  obtain  data  on  the  above  questions,  the 
identifiability  of  6  model  aircraft  in  each  of  1  attitudes,  seen 
against  the  sky,  was  determined  at  each  of  6  distances  varying 
from  12  to  98  yards.  “Identifiability”  was  defined  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  trained  observers  who  could  name  the  plane  in  the 
given  attitude  at  the  given  distance.  In  order  to  insure  that  these 
percentages  represented  the  actual  recognizability  of  the  models 
rather  than  the  proficiency  of  the  observers  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  planes  were  selected  which  should  be  known  by  100  percent 
of  the  observers  when  the  model  was  displayed  at  the  nearest  dis¬ 
tance  and  in  the  most  favorable  view.  This  expectation  was  borne 
out  by  the  results.  A  further  check  on  the  possible  influence  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  the  results  was  made  after  the  data  had  been  tabulated. 
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Those  observers  who  made  any  errors  at  all  at  the  nearest  distance 
wore  thrown  out,  and  the  results  were  recomputed.  No  appreciable 
differences  were  found  in  the  values  for  the  remaining  distances. 

The  individuals  used  in  the  experiment  were  307  aircrew 
trainees  who  had  just  completed  a  30-hour  course  in  Aircraft 
Recognition  in  the  Prenight  School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana  Army  Air 
Rase.  The  aircraft  models  employed  were  the  standard  black 
plastic  variety  used  in  recognition  classes.  They  were  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  72.  Six  planes  were  selected  which  were  believed 
to  be  very  familiar  to  preflight  school  graduates.  Two  heavy 
bombers  (B-17,  B— 2-1)  were  used,  two  medium  bombers  (B-25, 
A-20)  and  two  fighters  (P—10,  P-39).  The  models  were  mounted 
on  the  end  of  a  wire  holder  about  10  inches  long  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  long  pole.  The  pole  was  clamped  upright  to  one  edge 
of  a  large  wooden  platform.  In  this  position  the  models  were  at 
a  height  of  13  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  always  seen  against 
the  sky  at  some  distance  above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  a  nor¬ 
thern  morning  sky,  neither  brilliant  nor  dull,  since  the  sun  was 
approximately  90°  away.  The  wire  holder  was  fitted  to  a  univer¬ 
sal  joint  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  so  that  any  desired  attitude  of  the 
models  could  be  obtained.  The  six  planes  were  presented  one  at 
a  time  in  each  of  the  four  standard  attitudes:  passing,  plan,  head- 
on,  and  “Yi  front  below’.'  (i.  e.,  halfway  between  head-on  and 
passing,  with  the  nose  of  the  plane  tilted  upward  22°).  * 

Each  of  four  groups  of  about  75  cadets  observed  the  models,  one 
group  for  each  ^ f  the  four  attitudes.  These  groups  were  divided 
into  files  of  rot  more  than  12  men.  Each  file  began  attempts  to 
identify  the  models  at  a  distance  of  98  yards,  and  moved  up  to 
successively  closer  distances.  At  each  distance  the  six  models  were 
displayed.  This  expedient  helped  to  prevent  earlier  judgments 
from  influencing  later  ones.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  students 
were  not  aware  that  only  six  planes  were  being  presented.  The 
distances  on  the  ground  which  served  as  observation  points  for 
each  file  of  men  were  as  follows:  98  yards,  73  yards,  19  yards,  37 
yards,  21  yards,  and  12  yards.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  72,  these  distances 
corresponded  to  I,  3,  2,  V/it  1,  and  J/2  miles  respectively. 

Each  individual  was  provided  with  six  cards  on  which  to  record 
his  answers,  one  card  for  each  of  the  six  distances.  He  was  given 
no  knowledge  of  the  stimuli  except  that  U.  S.  Army  aircraft  only 
were  to  be  presented.  Since  at  least  18  responses  were  possible  at 
each  presentation,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a  correct  response  in¬ 
volved  a  fairly  positive  identification  of  the  plane  represented.  The 
instruction  emphasized  that  wild  guesses  were  not  to  be  made.  The 
planes  were  exjx>scd  for  15  seconds  each  in  a  prearranged  order 
which  was  different  at  each  distance.  After  responses  had  been 
recorded  for  all  six  stimuli  at  any  one  distance,  each  man  in  the 
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file  handed  in  his  card  containing  these  answers.  Comparing  an¬ 
swers  and  talking  were  strictly  forbidden  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  and  enough  proctors  were  provided  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  condition. 

Results.  The  percentages  of  correct  judgments  for  each  group 
on  the  six  planes,  and  at  the  six  observation  distances  employed, 
are  given  in  table  7.8. 

Table  7.8. — Percentages  of  correct  identifications  of  six  aircraft  in  four 
attitudes  at  each  of  six  distances 
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St  vara* 

yards 

36  yards 

49  U‘ird» 

71  yard* 
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B-21  . 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

98  . 

U-17  . 

97 

100 

96 

99 

94 

81 

A-20  . 

100 

96 

97 

82 

28 

12 

B-2S  . 

100 

99 

94 

99 

44 

17 
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87 

62 

64 

61 

41 

17 

P-40  . 

87 

II 

66 

27 

11 

8 
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VIEW 

B-24  . . . 

97 

100 

97 

99 

84 

68 

B-I7  . 

96 

96 

97 

96 

84 

44 

A-20  . 

91 

66 

44 

44 

82 

29 

B-2S  . 

96 

100 

97 

89 

47 

28 

P-39  . 

67 

48 

10 

28 

26 

11 

P-40  . 

27 

11 

8 

( 

4 

4 
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B-24  . 

99. 

100 

99 

100 

97 

92 
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97 

89 

99 

86 

99 

91 

A-20  . 

90 

99 

92 

92 

68 

IS 

B-25  . 

99 

100 

83 

68 

35 

18 

72 

68 

48 

24 

IS 

26 

. 

P-40  . 

61 

81 

39 

24 

8 
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B-24  . 

99 

98 

94J 

91 

72 

48 

B-17  . 

100 

98 

98 

99 

93 

81 

A-20  . . 

100 

90 

71 

68 

30 

10 

P-25  . 

100 

91 

67 

41 

IS 

11 

P-39  . 

99 

93 

81 

64 

16 

19 

P-40  . 

100 

98 

81 

62 

19 

19 

The  effect  of  distance  is  clearly  indicated  for  the  passing  view 
of  the  P—10  (Group  IV,  bottom  line).  Though  recognized  by  all 
86  observers  at  12  yards  (scale  equivalent  of  ’•»  mile),  at  -19  yards 
it  is  recognized  by  only  52  percent  of  the  observers,  and  at  98 
yards,  the  maximum  distance,  by  only  10  percent.  At  this  distance 
(scale  equivalent  of  1  miles)  the  plan  view  of  the  P—10  (Group  III) 
is  recognized  by  only  1  percent  of  the  observers,  whereas  the  plan 
view  of  the  B-21,  with  a  three  times  greater  wing  span,  is  rccog-  ‘ 
nized  by  92  percent  of  the  observers  in  that  group.  The  head-on 
view  of  the  P-10  is  so  readily  confused  with  that  of  other  airplanes 
(P-39  or  P-51)  that  even  at  12  yards  it  is  recognized  by  only  27 
percent  of  the  observers.  Many  other  similar  comparisons  can  be 
made.  In  general  the  values  for  the  percentage  of  correct  responses 
resemble  those  found  for  most  psychophysical  measurements  of 
perceptual  functions. 

In  figure  7.2  these  values  have  been  plotted  for  each  piano  in 
each  attitude.  These  graphs  may  be  read  to  determine  the  maxi- 
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mum  distances  at  which  the  models  can  be  recognized  with  near- 
perfect  accuracy.  For  example,  at  a  distance  of  21  yards,  the  B-2-1 
is  recognized  in  any  of  the  four  attitudes  by  over  97  percent  of 
the  observers.  At  73  yards,  however,  though  recognition  of  the 
plan  and  quarter-front-below  views  remains  about  as  good,  the 
nose  view  is  recognized  by  only  81  percent,  and  the  passing  view 
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by  only  72  percent.  In  the  case  of  the  P-10  and  P-39,  the  passing 
view  is  the  only  one  which  is  recognized  by  over  97  percent  of  the 
observers  at  12  yards. 

Other  relationships  in  these  data  may  be  emphasized  by  com¬ 
paring  the  distance  at  which  the  various  attitudes  of  each  plane  are 


recognized  by  an  arbitrarily  chosen  percentage  of  the  observers. 
The  diagrams  in  figure  7.3  have  been  constructed  by  indicating 
the  distance  at  which  each  attitude  is  recognized  by  80  percent  of 
the  observers.  The  distance  values  were  obtained  by  finding  the 
intersection  of  each  of  the  graphs  in  the  previous  figure  with  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  80  percent  point,  multiplying  by 
72,  and  converting  yards  to  miles. 
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Recognition,  for  Six  Aircraft  in  Four  Attitude* 


A  number  of  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data  depicted 
in  these  diagrams.  Some  of  them  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  rccognizability  of  a  particular  aircraft  depends  to  a  very 
striking  extent  upon  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  seen. 

h.  For  the  small  sample  of  planes  studied,  the  most  difficult  of 
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the  four  attitudes  employed  would  seem  to  be  the  head-on  position. 
That  this  is  not  always  true  is  shown  by  results  on  the  B-25,  whose 
twin  tails  and  slab-sided  fuselage  are  easily  seen  from  directly  in 
f  rent. 

c.  In  general  the  attitude  (of  the  four  employed)  which  makes 
recognition  at  a  distance  easiest  is  the  quartcr-front-below  view. 
If  not  the  most  recognizable,  it  is  at  least  the  second  most  recog¬ 
nizable  view  of  each  of  the  six  planes  studied.  The  B-2-1  is  about 
as  recognizable  in  plan  view,  the  B-17  in  passing  view,  and  the 
B-2r>  head-on.  The  A-20  may  be  somewhat  more  recognizable  in 
plan  view.  The  P-39  and  P-10  are  decidedly  more  recognizable  in 
passing  view.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  the  belly  shapes  of  these 
two  planes,  a  discrimination  which  can  best  be  made  from  the  side. 

//.  The  ident inability  of  an  airplane  at  a  distance  is  seen  to 
depend  on  its  size.  The  two  largest  airplanes  (heavy  bombers)  are 
the  most  identifiable  at  a  given  distance,  the  two  smaller  (light 
bombers)  are  next  in  order,  and  the  two  smallest  (fighters)  are 
least  identifiable.  The  wingspans  of  these  three  types  of  aircraft 
aie  approximately  in  the  ratio  3:2:  1.  This  result  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  identifiabHity,  Hke  acuity,  is  a  function  of  the  visual 
angle  subtended  by  the  object. 

e.  These  data  provide  an  explanation  for  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  by  students  in  the  recognition  course  employing 
slide  views  of  aircraft.  Iiluminating  comparisons  are  possible  for 
instructors  familiar  with  these  difficulties. 

Applicability  of  these  Results  to  the  Absolute  Recognition  Range 
of  Real  Aircraft.  The  validity  of  the  distances  given  in  figure  7.3 
for  combat  recognition  depends  on  whether  the  identifiability  of  a 
model  seen  at  a  distance  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  real  plane  at  a 
proportionate  distance.  If  the  model  is  more  identifiable,  the 
ranges  given  in  figure  7.3  are  too  great ;  if  it  should  be  less,  the 
ranges  are  too  small.  No  direct  experimental  evidence  is  available 
on  this  question.  Indirect  evidence,  based  on  visual  acuity  research 
using  various  types  of  just-discriminable  patterns  would  lead  to 
the  hypothesis  that,  under  most  circumstances,  the  identifiability 
of  an  object  is  about  the  same  when  it  is  small  and  near  as  when 
it  is  pro|>ortionatcly  large  and  far.  A  1-foot  Snellen  chart  at  a 
given  distance  is  approximately  as  easy  to  read  as  a  four-foot 
Snellen  chart  at  four  times  the  distance.  But  experiments  of  this 
sort  have  never  been  carried  out  at  a  distance  (and  size)  which 
is  72  times  the  distance  of  the  near  object.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  hypothesis  would  have  to  be  modified  at  such  long  ranges. 
Moreover,  the  test  objects  used  in  these  experiments  (letters, 
broken  rings,  squares,  gratings,  etc.)  arc  not  the  san\e  as  the  shape 
of  an  airplane. 
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Acuity  itself  is  not  always  an  exact  function  of  the  visual  angle 
of  the  test  object.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Aubert-Forster 
phenomenon  is  reported  which  consists  of  a  slight  reduction 
in  acuity  for  the  large-far  object.  Under  other  circumstances, 
however,  the  phenomenon  is  reversed  and  acuity  is  slightly 
yreater  for  the  large-far  object.  But  the  distances  employed  in 
these  experiments  were  not  comparable  to  those  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  and  hence  it  would  be  hazardous  to  generalize  from 
one  situation  to  the  other. 

There  is  one  factor,  however,  not  present  in  the  acuity  experi- 
r,  eats,  w  hich  will  operate  unequivocally  and  in  only  one  direction 
in  the  open  air  with  real  airplanes.  This  is  the  factor  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  haze  and  the  resulting  diffraction  of  light  waves.  It  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  identifiability  of  a  real  plane  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  model  since,  although  the  objects  subtend  the  same  visual 
angle,  the  rays  from  the  real  plane  will  have  been  diffracted  by  72 
times  as  great  an  amount  of  atmosphere.  This  will  be  true  even 
on  a  clear  day;  and,  of  course,  as  atmospheric  conditions  of  visi¬ 
bility  worsen,  the  recognition  range  of  real  aircraft  will  decrease 
very  markedly.  Glare  and  the  likelihood  of  a  non-optimnl  bright¬ 
ness  difference  between  plane  and  sky  (the  models  were  black 
whereas  planes  arc  silvered),  are  additional  factors  to  consider. 
Taken  together  they  make  it  very  unlikely  that  the  recognition 
range  of  real  aircraft  under  ordinary  conditions  is  greater  than 
the  recognition  range  as  determined  with  models.  Since  conditions 
of  visibility  in  combat  arc  seldom  ideal  for  recognition,  the  range 
figures  given  in  figure  7.3  based  on  short  distances  and  near-ideal 
visibility,  will  most  probably  be  generally  too  high.  Frequent 
conditions  will  operate  to  reduce  these  estimates;  only  rare  or 
questionable  factors  will  operate  to  increase  them. 

Conclusions.  The  question  of  what  the  recognition  range  of 
aircraft  against  the  sky  actually  is  has  been  shown  to  bo  a  much 
more  complicated  question  than  discussions  of  it  had  assumed. 
In  favorable  attitudes  of  large  planes  it  is  very  great;  with  un¬ 
favorable  attitudes  of  small  planes  it  is  very  small.  The  distance 
at  one  extreme  may  be  at  least  10  times  the  distance  at  the  other 
extreme,  if  the  data  of  figure  \  .3  can  be  trusted.  The  importance 
of  perceptible  identifying  features  is  again  emphasized  by  these 
results.  The  suggestion  is  that'  these  features  become  indistin¬ 
guishable  at  varying  distances.  If  the  inferences  of  the  last  section 
are  correct,  however,  it  may  be  concluded  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  aircraft  in  general  may  be  identified  at  distances 
greatly  exceeding  the  firing  range. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  values  obtained  for  identifia¬ 
bility  of  shape  are  related  to  distance  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
shown  by  other  perceptual  functions.  There  exist  presumably 


many  types  of  visual  acuity,  of  which  this  might  be  considered  a 
special  form. 


SUMMARY 

t.  The  use  of  rapid  flash  exposures  did  not  prove  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  learning  to  identify  aircraft  if  the  same  pictures 
were  shown  with  equal  frequency  for  intervals  of  one  second. 

2.  There  was  some  evidence  that  verbal  description  of  the  visual 
shapes  to  be  identified  was  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
learning. 

3.  Training  in  reading  digits  or  in  estimating  the  number  of 
spots  presented  in  split-second  exposures  did  not  foster  proficiency 
in  identifying  aircraft,  nor  did  it  improve  the  general  efficiency 
of  vision  in  terms  of  the  criterion  employed. 

•1.  The  ability  to  visualize  the  shapes  of  aircraft  is  related  to 
the  ability  to  identify  them  correctly.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
the  acquiring  of  differential  responses  is  correlative  with  the 
acquiring  of  differential  memory  images.  There  was  a  tendency 
for  these  remembered  shapes  to  be  caricatures  rather  than  copies 
of  the  objects. 

5.  Evidence  was  obtained  that  learning  to  identify  these  shapes 
was  facilitated  when  differential  reinforcement  of  the  responses 
was  provided. 

6.  The  process  by  which  the  similar  shapes  of  aircraft  become 
distinctive  probably  involves,  and  would  be  aided  by,  a  conceptual 

organization  of  the  various  shapes  according  to  their  significant 
features. 

7.  The  size-distance  relationship  in  viewing  pictures  or  models 
of  aircraft  is  complex.  Plausible  assumptions  regarding  it  are  not 
always  correct. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT. 


Pictures  As  Substitutes  for 
Visual  Realities0 


In  the  tests  devised  by  the  Film  Unit  and  in  most  of  the  research 
on  identification  of  aircraft,  an  underlying  problem  was  repeatedly 
encountered,  the  problem  of  the  appropriate  use  of  pictures.  The 
majority  of  these  pictures  were  photographic — a  category  which 
includes  both  still  pictures  and  motion  pictures — but  some  were 
artificial  in  the  sense  that  they  consisted  of  nonsense  shapes  or 
highly  schematic  objects.  These  also  could  be  either  still  or  mov¬ 
ing.  Whether  they  were  viewed  on  a  projection  screen  or  were 
seen  in  the  form  of  photographic  prints  or  drawings,  they  all  had 
in  common  the  characteristic  of  possessing  a  rectangular  frame 
which  filled  only  a  small  rt  of  the  observers'  total  visual  field. 
They  also  were  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  screen  or  the 
paper  on  which  the  picture  appeared  was  inevitably  fiat,  and  could 
be  seen  as  such  by  the  observers.  These  two  characteristics  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  picture. 

Pictures  in  general  afford  one  method  of  setting  up  a  "miniature 
reality.”  For  teaching,  training,  general  communication  and 
entertainment  they  rival  language  in  importance.  They  are  easier 
to  apprehend  than  language  and  presumably  are  perceived  more 
directly.  But  the  apprehension  of  pictures  has  its  own  rules  which 
are  different  from  those  which  apply  to  the  understanding  of 
language.  And  likewise  the  perceiving  of  pictures  is  governed  by 
a  different  set  of  psychological  conditions  than  is  the  perceiving 
of  the  situations  represented  by  them.  The  visual  situation  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  picture,  whether  still  or  moving,  is  not  only  shown  "in 
miniature,”  i.  c.,  ordinarily  reduced  in  size,  but  is  subject  to  other 
differences  and  limitations.  These  differences  become  important 
when  pictures  arc  employed  for  exact  purposes  in  psychological 
tests  or  for  controlled  types  of  training. 

described  in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  report,  a  variety 
of  scenes  have  been  represented  by  pictures  in  the  course  of  test 
construction  and  research.  The  following  examples  may  be  listed: 
the  scene  of  distant  airplanes  flying  through  the  sky  at  different 

•Thin  chi>|>t«T  w.n  written  l»y  thf  olitor. 
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velocities;  a  schematic  instrument  panel;  the  shapes  of  aircraft 
against  the  sky,  both  moving  and  motionless;  the  scene  showing 
locomotion  of  the  observer  during  a  landing;  the  scene  showing 
flight  over  the  ground  during  a  scries  of  changes  of  direction.  In 
the  chapters  to  follow,  even  more  complex  scenes  arc  required  to 
bo  represented,  such  as  the  distances  of  objects  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion,  and  the  task  of  sighting  a  hand-held  machine  gun  on  an 
attacking  enemy  pursuit  plane.  A  number  of  principles  were  found 
to  operate  in  the  presenting  of  these  pictures  to  observers  for 
testing  or  training  purposes,  which  may  be  brought  together 
briefly  in  the  present  chapter.  They  fall  under  two  main  head¬ 
ings,  the  equivalence  of  a  picture  viewed  at  different  angles  and  at 
different  distances,  and  the  limiting  differences  between  a  picture 
and  the  scene  represented  by  the  picture.  With  respect  to  view¬ 
ing  conditions,  there  appear  to  be  fewer  limitations  on  the  use  of 
pictures  than  optical  principles  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  With 
respect  to  pictures  as  substitutes  for  natural  vision,  however,  there 
arc  more  limitations  than  are  often  recognized. 

TIIE  EQUIVALENCE  OF  A  PICTURE  VIEWED  AT  DIFFERENT 
ANGLES  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  DISTANCES 

The  data  presented  in  Chapter  4  demonstrated  that  within 
limits,  the  performance  of  an  observer  taking  a  motion  picture  test 
was  independent  of  the  angle  at  which  he  viewed  the  picture  and 
the  distance  at  which  he  viewed  it.  No  direct  evidence  was  avail¬ 
able  in  these  experiments  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
picture.  The  most  likely  interpretation  was  that  it  had  an  equiva¬ 
lent  appearance  despite  changes  in  the  retinal  image  produced  by 
different  viewing  angles  and  distances.  The  question  of  practical 
importance  is  this:  does  the  scene  represented  in  the  picture  be¬ 
come  modified  when  the  picture  is  viewed  at  an  acute  angle  or  at 
an  “unnatural”  distance? 

Constancy  of  Representation  at  Different  Angles  of  View. 
Ordinary  experience  in  viewing  photographs  or  pictures  suggests 
that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude  in  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  sight  can  make  with  the  picture  without  distortion.  It 
is  known  that  the  shape  of  an  object  seen  in  .a  straight-front  posi¬ 
tion  is  preserved  when  the  object  is  tilted  or  turned;  this  fact  is 
given  the  name  of  “shape  constancy.”  Presumably  a  picture,  and 
the  scene  within  the  frame  of  the  picture,  are  governed  by  an 
extension  of  the  same  fact  of  perception. 

In  order  to  study  this  principle,  a  simple  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed  and  repeated  on  various  occasions  with  different  observers, 
employing  a  projector,  a  screen,  and  slides  showing  several  types 
of  scenes.  The  setup  is  diagrammed  in  figure  8.1.  The  normal 
arrangement  of  projector  and  screen  is  shown  on  the  left.  An 
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Figure  8.1. — The  Effect  of  Oblique-View  Compensation  in  Viewing 
Projected  Pictures:  Perceptual  Shape-Constancy 


observer  viewing  this  screen  picture  at  an  angle  reports  that  the 
picture  frame  is  rectangular,  and  the  scene  represented  is  not  dis¬ 
torted,  although  his  retinal  image  is  non-rectangular  and  fore¬ 
shortened.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  must  lie  in  the  simul¬ 
taneous  perception  of  the  screen  as  oblique.  The  theory  suggested 
is  that  there  exists  an  automatic  compensation  in  visual  perception 
for  viewing  at  an  oblique  angle. 

As  a  partial  test  of  this  theory  the  arrangement  shown  on  the 
right  was  tried  out,  the  proji  :tor  throwing  an  oblique  image.  In  a 
head-on  view,  the  picture  projected  on  the  screen  now  appears 
foreshortened  and  distorted  (the  retinal  image  being  distorted  in 
the  same  way  as  before).  But  it  also  looks  distorted  when  the  eye 
is  moved  over  to  the  same  oblique  point  of  view  taken  by  the  pro¬ 
jector,  the  retinal  image  in  this  position  being  completely  rec¬ 
tangular.  When  both  projector  and  eye  arc  on  the  same  line  of 
projection,  optical  distortion  disappears.  The  critical  variable  in 
these  different  situations  is  apparently  the  perception  of  the 
screen  as  an  oblique  surface.  The  oblique-view  compensation  seems 
to  be  able  to  preserve  the  “constancy”  not  only  of  a  normal  picture 
but  also  of  a  distorted  picture.  This  interpretation  is  consistent 
with  the  observation  that  when  one  looks  at  the  arrangement 
shown  on  the  right  with  half-closed  eyes,  or  tries  to  see  the  picture 
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ns  an  iniajfo  dissociated  from  the  screen,  the  distortion  diminishes 
and  its  apjiearancc  comes  close  to  being  rectangular. 

The  implications  of  these  results,  although  incomplete  as  a  for¬ 
mal  experiment,  suggest  that  the  viewing  of  pictures  is  governed 
not  by  the  laws  of  optics  taken  by  themselves  but  only  as  they  are 
modified  by  principles  of  space  perception.  The  principle  of  spatial 
constancy  seems  to  be  applicable. 

Constancy  of  Representation  at  Different  Distances.  The  scene 
represented  in  a  snapshot  or  picture  appears  to  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  to  be  relatively  unaffected  by  the  distance  at  which  it  is  held 
or  viewed.  Likewise  a  photograph  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in 
size  without  any  obvious  change  in  its  capacity  to  represent  a 
scene.  There  arc  probably  limits  to  both  of  these  generalizations, 
but  the  limits  have  apparently  not  been  determined.  People  un¬ 
questionably  have  preferences  in  the  viewing  distances  they  select 
voluntarily  for  looking  at  photographs,  musum  pictures,  and 
motion  pictures.  The  Film  Unit  was  unable  to  discover  any  em¬ 
pirical  study  of  the  basis  of  such  preferences,  or  whether  they  are 
consistent.  There  is,  however,  an  assumption  "which  is  accepted  by 
photographers  and  is  emphasized  in  the  literature  of  photography 
that  there  exists  only  one  proper  distance  at  which  a  photographic 
picture  should  be  viewed.  This  distance  is  that  at  which  the  visual 
anyle  subtended  by  the  picture  at  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  just 
equal  to  the  visual  anyle  subtended  at  the  camera  lens  by  the  scene 
reyistcred.'  In  other  words,  the  viewer  must  take  such  a  distance 
that  the  proportion  of  the  picture  to  his  total  field  of  view  is  the 
same  as  the  proportion  of  the  scene  registered  by  the  camera  to 
the  total  field ;  the  eye  must  be  at  a  viewpoint  equivalent  to  where 
the  camera  was.  This  requirement  is  said  to  be  necessary  if  the 
distance  and  the  relative  positions  and  dimensions  in  the  three- 
dimensional  scene  photographed  are  to  be  correctly  represented 
and  if  they  are  to  appear  natural.  It  should  be  noted  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  rule,  if  a  picture  has  been  increased  in  size  by  photo¬ 
graphic  enlargement  or  by  projection  on  a  screen,  the  unique  view¬ 
ing  distance  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  en- 
largement.  This  rule  is  not  observed  in  practice,  as  indeed  it  could 
not  be,  in  the  viewing  of  motion  pictures  and  in  the  showing  of 
slides  by  projection  to  an  audience.  All  members  of  the  group 
cannot  be  seated  at  the  “natural”  viewing  distance.  The  question 
is  troublesome,  an<l  the  problem  arises  as  to  whether  the  rule 
ouyht  to  be  observed  in  the  interests  of  correct  representation. 

The  evidence  accumulated  by  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit 
on  this  question  has  already  been  presented  in  Chapter  1  and  in 
the  experiment  on  the  apparent  range  of  represented  aircraft  in 
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Chapter  7.  In  the  latter  experiment  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
apparent  distance  from  the  observer  to  the  airplane  pictured, 
indefinite  as  it  was,  to  be  the  same  whether  the  picture  was  viewed 
at  10  feet,  20  feet,  or  10  feet.  This  result  was  in  contradiction  to 
the  rule  of  the  unique  viewing  distance.  In  these  pictures,  however, 
there  were  few  cues  to  the  perception  of  distance  apart  from  the 
relationship  of  the  object  to  the  frame.  Other  pictures  possessing 
perspective  and  representing  three-dimensional  scenes  were  sub¬ 
sequently  observed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  perspective, 
distance,  and  relative  dimensions  of  these  scenes  did  not  appear  to 
be  distorted  even  though  very  considerable  departures  were  made 
from  the  rule  of  the  natural  viewing  distance. 

The  rule  states  that  the  observer  of  a  picture  must  duplicate  the 
visual  angle  of  the  camera  that  took  the  picture.  Otherwise,  it  im¬ 
plies,  his  retinal  image  will  not  bo  a  projected  copy  of  the  image 
which  a  spectator  of  the  original  scene  would  have  had.  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  his  retinal  image  needs  to  be  such  a  copy.  The 
visual  surroundings  of  the  picture-viewer  consist  of  the  room  in 
which  the  picture  is  shown;  the  visual  surroundings  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  spectator  consist  of  the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  total  scene. 
These  are  quite  different  surroundings,  and  it  is  not  legitimate 
to  apply  the  optics  of  one  situation  to  the  optics  of  the  other. 

The  evidence  on  the  effect  of  viewing  distance,  together  with 
other  observations,  suggested  a  perceptual  rather  than  an  optical 
theory  of  viewing  pictures.  In  the  case  of  photographs  of  three- 
dimensional  scenes  the  standpoint  of  the  observer  is  itself  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  scene.  The  location  of  the  observer  in  the  space  por¬ 
trayed  may  not  be  exact,  but  it  is  never  wholly  indefinite.  It 
depends,  for  one  thing,  on  the  amount  of  foreground  visible  ( cf . 
chapter  9) .  The  location  of  the  observer  in  this  space  is  something 
entirely  distinct  from  his  location  in  the  space  in  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown — the  classroom,  theater,  or  photographic  salon.  The 
location  of  the  observer  in  the  represented  space,  so  long  as  he 
“loses  himself”  in  it  (or  more  accurately,  sees  himself  in  it)  seems 
to  be  little  affected  by  his  location  in  the  room-space  which  con¬ 
tains  the  picture.  The  picture  itself  is  perceived  in  a  substantially 
equivalent  way  whether  its  retinal  image  be  relatively  small  or 
relatively  large.  This  result  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
ceptual  constancy.  It  is  presumably  for  the  above  reason  that  the 
space  represented  in  the  picture  is  substantially  equivalent  whether 
its  retinal  image  be  relatively  small  or  relatively  large.  * 

In  all  probability,  too  great  a  strain  can  be  put  upon  this  com¬ 
pensating  ability  of  visual  perception  at  extreme  departures  from 
the  “natural”  visual  angle  subtended  by  a  picture.  The  appearance 
of  photographs  or  motion  pictures  taken  with  telescopic  lenses 
and  the  appearance  of  pictures  taken  with  extremely  wide-angle 
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lenses  indicate  that  distortions  of  representation  in  the  third 
dimension  do  occur.  The  limits  at  which  these  distortions  begin 
to  assert  themselves  are  not  known;  the  conclusion  for  present 
purposes  is  simply  that  the  tolerance  in  allowable  viewing  dis¬ 
tances  for  pictures  is  considerable. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  LIMITS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRESENTATION 

The  attempt  to  represent  complex  spatial  scenes  for  purposes  of 
testing  or  instruction  encounters  both  opportunities  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  Photography  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  method  of 
accomplishing  such  representation,  especially  if  one  includes 
motion  picture  photography  and  the  animation  of  drawings.  Many 
striking  and  realistic  effects  can  be  achieved.  But  the  differences 
between  photographic  representations  and  the  process  of  seeing 
directly  are  nevertheless  considerable.  The  visual  and  other 
mechanisms  of  man  which  yield  his  perception  of  a  spatial  world 
are,  although  subject  to  defects,  superior  to  the  mechanisms  of 
representation  by  camera  and  picture  at  its  best.  In  the  course  of 
the  Film  Unit’s  research,  a  tentative  set  of  generalizations  was 
gradually  developed  concerning  the  differences  between  the  view 
yielded  by  the  human  visual  mechanism  and  that  yielded  by  photo¬ 
graphic  representation.  In  constructing  tests  for  perceptual  func¬ 
tions,  it  became  evident  that  certain  aspects  of  perception  could, 
and  others  could  not,  be  represented  by  pictures.  Motion  pictures 
added  enormously  to  the  possibilities  but  certain  basic  limitations 
were  still  present.  A  camera  is  capable  of  a  good  many  kinds  of 
“seeing,”  and  a  motion  picture  camera  is  capable  of  even  more 
kinds.  But  no  camera  is  capable  of  seeing  as  the  eye  sees.  Inas¬ 
much  as  some  of  the  capacities  of  natural  vision  are  not  as  obvious 
as  universal  possession  of  them  might  suggest,  the  differences  and 
similarities  are  worth  pointing  out 

Angle  of  View 

The  field  of  view  of  the  eyes  is  very  much  wider  than  that  of 
the  usual  type  of  camera.  Photographic  representation  has  a  nar¬ 
row  field  of  view,  seldom  exceeding  -15°  to  50°  laterally.  It  there¬ 
fore  lacks  the  feature  of  peripheral  vision,  and  consequently  a 
picture  is  necessarily  seen  with  surroundings  which  are  extraneous 
to  it.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  panoramic  projection  of 
images,  which  may  be  passed  over.  What  the  observer  of  a  screen 
of  a  photograph  sees  “out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye”  is  not  the  scene 
of  the  picture  but  the  room  in  which  it  is  shown.  This  rule  becomes 
significant  when  it  is  desired  to  represent,  for  example,  the  view  of 
a  flier  over  terrain  in  which  he  must  locate  landmarks.  The  narrow 
field  of  the  camera  is  a  handicap  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  Effect®  of  the  Picture  Margin® 

It  follows  from  the  .above  considerations  that  a  picture  must 
necessarily  have  margins.  It  cannot  exist  simply  as  a  field  of 
view;  it  is  always  an  object  within  the  field  of  view  and  therefore  ■ 
has  a  contour,  which  is  conventionally  a  rectangular  frame.  The 
frame  of  a  picture  exercises  a  profound  influence  on  the  scene 
represented.  Since  the  frame  is  always  aligned  with  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  directions  of  the  room  in  which  the  picture  is 
viewed,  it  becomes  (or  tends  to  become)  the  “frame  of  reference” 
with  respect  to  which  the  orientation  of  the  scene  is  judged.  In 
the  case  of  still  pictures,  if  an  object  is  not  aligned  with  the  frame, 
the  object  appears  tilted,  even  though  in  actual  fact  it  may  have 
been  the  camera  that  was  tilted.  Even  a  scene  showing  terrain, 
horizon,  or  buildings  tends  to  look  like  a  tilted  world  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  like  a  hillside  if  that  interpretation  is  possible, 
because  of  the  strong  tendency  for  the  frame  of  the  picture  to 
determine  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the  space  repre¬ 
sented.  For  this  reason  the  camera  in  ordinary  photographic  work 
must  be  held  in  strict  horizontal  alignment  and  pointed  hori¬ 
zontally  forward.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  camera  may 
be  successfully  pointed  up'  or  down,  as  in  aerial  photographs, 
but  only  if  there  are  cues  in  the  scene  to  the  unusual  orientation 
of  the  viewer  and  his  line  of  regard. 

In  the  case  of  motion  pictures  showing  locomotion  of  the  observer 
over  the  ground,  during  flight  for  example,  the  frame  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  also,  within  limits,  be  shifted  from  the  straight-front 
posture.  It  may  be  represented  as  applicable  to  the  airplane  and 
not  to  the  ground.  The  experience  of  diving  and  turning  can  be 
shown  with  some  success;  the  ground  does  not  tilt  up  or  rotate 
but  instead  the  observer  dives  or  turns.  Banking  is  more  dillicult 
to  represent;  since  the  picture  frame  tends  to  be  horizontal,  the 
horizon  itself  tends  to  rotate  and  the  observer  then  becomes  dis¬ 
oriented.  All  efforts  to  show  the  observer  himself  in  space  by  * 
means  of  motion  pictures  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
picture  frame  is  an  artificial  frame  of  reference  which  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  observer  and  the  spatial  world  depicted. 

The  Weak  Sense  of  Orientation  in  Pictures 

If  one  contrasts  the  facts  just  described  with  the  kind  of  view¬ 
ing  of  which  natural  human  vision  is  capable,  the  differences  are 
striking.  The  eyes,  unlike  the  camera,  need  not  be  aimed  straight 
ahead  and  held  upright.  One  can  loan  over,  look  up,  or  lie  on  one’s 
side  without  the  slightest  tendency  for  the  visual  world  to  tilt  or 
swing.  The  explanation  presumably  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  retinal 
images,  unlike  motion  picture  images,  are  accompanied  by  and 
compensated  by  a  postural  sense  of  the  orientation  of  the  head 
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and  the  eyes.  The  perceiver  of  a  photograph  or  screen  picture  is 
not  ncccwtrily  matte  aware  by  it  of  the  orientation  of  the  camera 
that  toot;  the  picture.  In  ordinary  vision  the  perceiver  is  auto¬ 
matically  and  immediately  adjusted  to  the  orientation  of  his  eyes 
by  the  existence  of  another  sense. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  camera,  and  especially  the  motion 
picture  camera,  cannot  represent  orientation  at  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer  and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  looking,  but  only 
that  there  arc  definite  limitations  on  this  capacity.  The  only  cues 
available  for  it  are  those  which  arc  present  in  the  visual  scene 
itself,  and  they  arc  frequently  not  wholly  adequate.  The  amateur 
who  attempts  to  photograph  a  skyscraper  by  pointing  his  camera 
up  at  it  gets  a  picture  which  is  an  adequate  reproduction  of  his 
own  retinal  image  but  which  looks  unnatural.  The  explanation 
is  not  that  the  perspective  is  exaggerated,  as  sometimes  is  sug¬ 
gested,  but  more  probably  that  the  sense  of  looking  up  is  missing 
from  the  picture.  The  spatial  frame  of  reference  for  the  scene  is 
no  clearly  indicated,  and  the  building  may  seem  to  lean  away  from 
the  vertical  or  otherwise  look  “queer.” 

The  Inrapurity  of  Motion  Picture*  to  ‘.‘Look  Around” 

Early  motion  pictures  were  made  with  a  motionless  camera 
which  registered  a  scene  analogous  to  a  theatrical  stage  or  a  still 
photograph.  The  motion  was  confined  to  the  action  shown  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  camera  itself.  “Pan”  shots  and  “dolly”  shots 
were  a  later  development.  Although  modern  motion  picture  tech¬ 
nique  employs  a  camera  which  moves  with  some  freedom  from  one 
character  to  another  and  from  one  part  of  a  scene  to  another,  the 
shift  in  the  "view”  of  the  camera  is  usually  slow  and  of  no  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  If  it  is  desired  to  represent  an  objector -event 
outside  the  field  of  view  of  the  camera,  a  cut  is  normally  employed 
rather  than  a  moving  camera. 

This  is  not  the  state  of  affairs  with  natural  vision.  The  eyes  per¬ 
ceive  a  visual  scene  by  a  process  of  scanning  it,  i.  e.,  they  move 
from  one  fixation  point  to  another,  sometimes  over  a  wide  angle, 
by  saccadic  eye  movements.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these  eye  move¬ 
ments  is  that  they  are  extremely  rapid  and  that,  for  reasons  only 
partially  understood,  the  scene  does  not  blur  or  even  appear  to 
move  ns  the  eyes  sweep  across  it.  The  changed  orientation  of  the 
eyes  is  automatically  sensed.  If  a  motion  picture  camera  is  turned 
rapidly  from  one  line  of  regard  to  another,  the  picture  blurs.  Its 
capacity  to  shift  direction  is  therefore  limited,  and  the  process  of 
scanning  or  looking  around  has  no  real  counterpart  on  the  screen. 

When  the  motion  picture  camera  is  used  to  portray  subjective  • 
experiences,  as  it  is  on  rare  occasions  in  commercial  films  and  as 
it  was  employed  to  good  effect  in  a  few  wartime  training  films,  the 
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limits  on  the  kinds  of  “seeing”  possible  for  it  become  n  matter  of 
importance.  Conceivably  they  could  be  extended  by  novel  tech¬ 
niques.  The  use  of  a  “fast  pan”  instead  of  a  cut  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  approximate  the  experience  of  scanning  a  scene 
might  provide  such  an  extension. 

The  Ahnence  of  a  Focus  of  Attention  in  Pictures 

The  natural  visual  field  has  the  characteristic  of  possessing  a 
center  at  which  vision  is  clearest.  This  center  corresponds  to  the 
fovea  of  the  eye — the  part  of  the  retina  best  equipped  anatomically 
for  exact  perception.  The  periphery  of  the  visual  field  becomes 
progressively  less  clear  and  vision  fades  or  ceases  at  extreme 
angles.  The  margins  of  the  visual  field  arc  not  abrupt,  as  is  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  and  they  are  little  noticed. 

In  contrast  to  this  a  picture  lacks  a  central  focus.  The  viewer 
may  concentrate  on  any  portion  of  it  at  will,  and  it  is  organized 
not  by  a  gradient  of  clarity  from  center  to  periphery  but  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  what  the  artist  calls  composition.  The  camera  cannot 
fixate  on  a  scene  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term ;  it  cannot  nar¬ 
row  the  attention  to  a  single  object  or  a  single  portion  of  an  object. 
The  only  means  which  the  motion  picture  medium  has  of  simu¬ 
lating  the  effect  of  concentrating  attention  is  the  conventional 
sequence  of  a  long  shot,  followed  by  a  medium  shot,  followed  by  a 
closeup.  The  part  of  a  scene  to  be  examined  is,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
gressively  enlarged  until  it  fills  most  of  the  screen. 

Absence  of  Binocular  Purullax  in  Pictures 

A  picture,  although  it  represents  a  three-dimensional  space  and 
may  do  so  very  adequately,  is  always  at  the  same  time  seen  as  a 
two-dimensional  object.  The  flat  appearance  of  a  still  picture  may 
be  minimized  and  perhaps  even  destroyed  by  methods  such  as 
viewing  a  photographic  print  or  transparency  through  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  lens.  The  effect  is  to  enhance  the  apparent  depth  of  the  picture 
to  a  marked  degree.  But  a  single  photographic  picture,  unlike 
natural  vision,  presents  the  same  stimulus  to  both  eyes  and  conse¬ 
quently  lacks  the  type  of  depth  perception  attributable  to  stereo¬ 
scopic  vision.  The  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  chapter  9.  Stereoscopic  pictures  add  the  cue  of 
binocular  parallax  to  other  depth  stimuli  already  represented  in 
the  individual  single  pht*  graphs,  but  they  still  retain  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  picture  by  virtue  of  having  only  a  limited 
field  of  view  and  possessing  a  rectangular  marginal  frame. 

The  Point  of  View  of  the  Camera  und  the  Location  of  (he  Observer 

Most  pictures  which  show  a  terrain  or  which  have  perspective 
give  some  indication  of  the  location  of  the  observer  in  the  space 
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represented,  and  some  give  a  definite  indication.  The  position  of 
"here”  can  always  be  made  out,  i.  e.,  the  point  at  which  the 
ovserver  is  standing.  This  point  is  not  actually  in  the  picture,  but 
it  is  in  the  space  represented  by  the  picture.  It  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  at  approximately  the  point  where  the  camera  was 
located.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed,  however,  has  an 
eflect  on  this  apparent  standpoint,  the  result  of  a  telescopic  lens 
being  to  move  it  forward  into  the  scene  and  the  result  of  a  wide 
angle  lens  being  to  move  it  backward  from  the  scene. 

Change  of  location  of  the  observer,  or  locomotion,  is  represented 
by  motion  pictures  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  The 
visual  stimuli  which  make  this  possible  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  chapter  9. 
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I'lllPTEfl  KIKE _ 

Perception  and  Judgment  of 
Aerial  Space  and  Distance  As 
Potential  Factors  in  Pilot 
Selection  and  Training0 


EVIDENCE  THAT  SPACE  PERCEPTION  IS  IMPORTANT  IN 
TIIE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  PILOTS 

Aerial  space  may  be  defined  as  the  visual  surroundings  extend¬ 
ing  away  from  the  observer  and  bounded  in  any  direction  by  the 
horizon,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  sky.  It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  local  space  primarily  by  its  voluminousness  and  long 
range  of  distances.  Local  space  is  the  kind  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed;  it  is  inclosed  by  walls  and  restricted  in  range  by  them. 
Even  out  of  doors  in  a  civilized  environment  the  spatial  scene  is 
cut  up  and  confined  to  localized  areas  by  buildings  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  which  obliterate  the  horizon.  It  is  aerial  space  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  environment  of  the  flier. 

Persons  who  are  adapted  to  going  about  and  making  the  ordi¬ 
nary  judgments  of  distance  in  the  city  arc  usually  misled  by  the 
extent  of  distances  in  the  desert,  mountains,  on  water,  or  from  a 
plane.  Generally,  aerial  distances  arc  poorly  estimated  by  such 
persons  because  they  arc  unfamiliar  with  the  visual  cues  present 
in  the  situation  for  space  perception.  The  spatial  adjustments 
which  are  adequate  in  local  or  room-sized  space  arc  not  adequate 
for  flying  a  plane.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  pilot  must  possess 
or  acquire  the  ability  to  perceive  aerial  space  accurately. 

Although  indirect  evidence  and  tradition  in  aviation  medicine 
provide  a  basis  for  believing  that  aircrew  personnel,  particularly 
the  pilot,  must  have  accurate  aerial  space  perception,  semi- 
empirical  evidence  is  also  available.  There  arc  three  sources  of 
such  evidence  in  the  research  carried  out  by  aviation  psychologists 
in  the  AAF:  (1)  Job  analyses,  which  have  been  carried  out  to 
determine  the  essential  abilities  needed  by  the  aviation  student  in 
order  to  learn  successfully  to  pilot  a  plane  in  a  short  period  of 
time;  (2)  Statistical  or  factorial  treatment  of  instructors’  grades 
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on  various  (light  maneuvers,  which  has  yielded  the  primary  fac¬ 
tors  which  determine  these  grades;  (3)  Study  of  the  causes  for 
accidents  during  training,  which  has  revealed  areas  of  low 
aptitude. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  elimination  of  over  1,000  students 
in  primary  (light  training  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  determine 
the  abilities  needed  by  the  pilot.  The  Faculty-Board  proceedings 
for  these  climinccs  were  reviewed  and  from  them  a  list  of  the  20 
traits  most  frequently  mentioned  was  compiled.  In  30  percent  of 
the  failures  reported  by  the  board  at  the  primary-school  level; 
faulty  estimation  of  speed  and  distance  was  mentioned  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  A  rating  scale  of  the  20  traits  was  constructed 
and  another  sample  of  1,305  students  eliminated  from  elementary 
pilot  training  were  rated  by  their  instructors.1  The  inability  to 
estimate  distances  and  velocities  in  tridimensional  space  was 
checked  as  a  cause  for  elimination  in  31  percent  of  the  eliminated 
students. 

The  maneuver  of  landing  a  plane  is  considered  an  outstanding 
example  in  which  accurate  perceptual  judgment  is  needed  by  the 
pilot.  One  analysis  of  the  problem  of  landing*  concluded  that  the 
principal  difficulties  encountered  by  primary  student  pilots  were’ 
stalling-out  correctly,  placing  the  gliding  turn  correctly,  maintain¬ 
ing  a  straight  approach  leg,  and  breaking' the  glide  at  the  correct 
height.  More  specifically,  learning  to  land  a  plane  depended  on 
the  ability  to  learn  and  use  visual  cues  for  height,  distance,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  velocity  of  motion  in  space. 

The  results  of  factor  analyses  provide  quantitative  evidence 
that  spatial  skills  are  present  in  operating  an  airplane.  An 
analysis'  of  the  intercorrelations  between  daily  grades  on  various 
maneuvers  yielded  three  rotated  factors  named:  (1)  Perceptual 
Judgment;  (2)  Ifeadwork;  (3)  Motor  Technique.  Perceptual 
judgment  had  the  highest  loadings  for  spins,  landings,  traffic,  and 
forced  landings.  It  is  defined  as  "the  ability  to  make  rapid  and 
accurate  judgments  of  distance,  speed,  and  altitude/1 

Probably  the  strongest  incentive  for  the  construction  of  tests 
of  space  perception  came  from  the  reports  of  accidents  in  pilot 
training.  One  of  these  reports  by  the  Field  Studies  Unit,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon,  in  the  Headquarters  of  the  Training  Command, 
tabulated  the  results  of  180  accidents  that  occurred  during  ele¬ 
mentary  training  and  07  accidents  that  occurred  during  basic  and 
advanced  training.3  It  was  found  that  20  percent  of  all  accidents 
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in  primary  schools,  and  23.8  percent  of  those  in  basic  schools  were 
connected  with  landing  maneuvers.  The  investigation  concludes: 
“The  primary  factor  involved  in  this  type  of  accident  apj^ears  to 
be  a  lack  of  ability  in  the  perceptual  field,  especially  the  ability  to 
estimate  rates  of  speed,  and  distances,  and  spatial  orientation/' 

If  the  perception  of  aerial  space  and  distance  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  for  the  selection  and  training  of  fliers,  it  is  obvious  that 
psychological  tests  and  training  methods  need  to  be  devised  with 
which  to  select  and  train  them.  This  cannot  be  done  effectively 
until  the  nature  of  space  and  distance  perception  is  understood. 
At  the  present  time,  most  psychologists  would  probably  agree  that 
it  is  not  adequately  understood.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
provide  a  theory  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  space  perception 
and  to  describe  the  experiments  and  tests  involved  in  the  theory. 
A  systematic  analysis  of  aerial  space  and  distance  should,  if  cor¬ 
rect,  have  many  practical  applications  to  the  problems  of  pilot 
selection  and  training. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  DEPTH 

PERCEPTION  AND  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  OCULAR  CUES 

The  Assumption  of  the  Binocular  Basis  of  Depth  Perception 

If  it  can  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  pilot  has  to  be  able  to  judge 
tridimensional  space  in  order  to  fly  successfully,  what  is  the  sen¬ 
sory  basis  for  the  perception  of  such  space?  This  question  is,  of 
course,  the  ancient  problem  of  how  we  see  a  world  which  appears 
to  extend  away  from  us  rather  than  a  flat  world,  analogous  to  a 
picture,  corresponding  to  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  The  accepted  answer  to  this  question — the  answer  given  in 
the  literature  of  aviation  medicine  and  also  by  most  of  the  text¬ 
books  in  psychology  and  physiological  optics — is  that  depth  per¬ 
ception  has  its  basis  primarily  in  the  existence  of  two  eyes.  The 
fact  of  binocular  parallax,  or  stereoscopic  vision,  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  main  explanation  of  depth  perception.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  stated  that  the  binocular  cue  is  supplemented  by  “monocular” 
cues  for  the  perception  of  distance,  but  these  art  usually  thought 
of  as  secondary.  It  is  supposed  that  these  latter  signs  or  indicators 
of  depth  are  not  innate  but  arc  learned  in  the  course  of  experience 
and  therefore  have  little  to  do  with  the  pilot’s  intrinsic  or  essential 
ability  to  see  depth.  These  monocular  cues  arc  usually  listed  as 
including  such  factors  as  linear  perspective,  transposition  of  ob¬ 
jects,  shadows  and  shading,  aerial  perspective,  and  occasionally  a 
few  others.  They  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  arises  here  is  whether  the  accepted  emphasis  on  binocu¬ 
lar  vision  is  correct  insofar  as  it  concerns  flying. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  visual  cues 
which  are  no t  dependent  on  the  spatial  separation  of  the  two  eyes 
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arc  of  much  greater  significance  for  the  kind  of  distance  percep* 
tion  which  fliers  need  than  has  been  realized  in  the  past.  The  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  Perception  of  Distance  by  Persons  with  Only  One  Eye. 
There  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  monocular  pilots  who  flew 
successfully  to  suggest  that  binocular  vision  is  at  least  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  adequate  flying  performance.  The  most  famous 
of  these  was  Wiley  Post,  who  was  admittedly  an  excellent  flier.  If 
space  can  be  judged  successfully  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye,  then 
the  monocular  cues  of  the  normal  pilot  with  two  eyes  must  also  be 
capable  of  producing  space  perception.  Probably  the  normal  pilot 
has  even  better  capacity  for  such  perception  because  of  the  fact 
that  each  eye  supplements  the  monocular  vision  of  the  other  eye, 
quite  apart  from  the  binocular  disparity  of  the  two  images,  and 
because  two  eyes  yield  a  wider  field  of  vision  than  one  eye  alone. 
Training  or  experience  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  for  monocu¬ 
lar  space  perception;  the  point  is  simply  that  the  capacity  is 
present 

The  Perception  of  Depth  in  Photographs  and  Pictures.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  depth  perception  can  be  produced  artificially 
in  the  stereoscope,  i.  e.  by  presenting  separately  to  each  eye  the 
picture  which  it  alone  would  see  in  the  corresponding  real  three- 
dimensional  scene  and  superposing  the  two  different  pictures  by 
prismatic  lenses.  The  vivid  perception  of  depth  which  results  is 
taken  to  be  a  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  binocular  or  stereoscopic 
vision.  What  is  less  familiar  is  the  fact  that  a  striking  depth  effect 
can  be  seen  if  two  identical  photographs  arcr  substituted  in  the 
stereoscope  for  the  two  pictures  taken  from  slightly  different 
points  of  view.  The  depth  effect  in  this  case  is  frequently  compar¬ 
able  to  that  obtained  with  genuine  stereoscopic  viewing.  Similar¬ 
ly,  if  a  single  photograph  of  a  three-dimensional  scene  is  viewed 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  emphasize  the  flatness  and  the  frame  of 
the  picture,  the  observer  frequently  gets  as  much  effect  as  if  he 
were  looking  through  a  stereoscope.  As  Schlosberg'  and  others 
have  shown,  the  explanation  is  apparently  that  one  sees  depth  in 
these  single  pictures  because  they  are  viewed  through  a  lens  which 
minimizes  the  surface  quality  of  the  picture  and  which  hides  its 
frame.  This  is  the  method  by  which  stereoscopic  photographs  are 
viewed.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
depth  effect  obtained  with  the  stereoscope  itself  is  not  a  genuine 
binocular  effect  at  all  but  instead  is  dependent  on  the  monocular 
stimuli  for  depth  present  in  the  single  photographs  but  ordinarily 
inhibited  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  viewed.  These 
cues  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  under  the  customary  condi¬ 
tions  foi  looking  at  photographs  because  they  are  contradicted  by 
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the  cues  which  make  the  picture  a  flat  rectangular  surface.  If  the 
conclusion  is  valid  for  stereoscopic  photographs  it  must  also  be 
\alid  for  ordinary  binocular  seeing,  i.  e.  it  is  implied  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  depth  effect  in  ordinary  vision  is  not  binocular 
but  monocular  in  origin. 

The  Diminishing  of  the  Binocular  Cues  with  Distance.  It  is  a 
possibility  that  aerial  distance  perception  at  long  range  is  mediated 
somewhat  differently  from  distance  perception  at  short  range  and 
that  while  binocular  cues  arc  important  in  the  hatter  situation,  they 
are  less  important  in  the  former.  It  is  likely  that  the  depth  effect 
produced  by  binocular  parallax  becomes  ineffective  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  the  observer.  The  eyes  arc  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.  For  objects  in  near  space,  this  is  enough  to 
produce  parallax;  or  otherwise  stated,  there  will  be  a  disparity 
between  the  images  in  the  right  and  the  left  eye,  which  serves  as 
one  kind  of  stimulus  for  the  perception  of  depth.  But  for  objects 
in  far  space,  the  retinal  disparity  in  the  two  eyes  presumably  be¬ 
comes  so  minute  as  no  longer  to  be  an  adequate  stimulus  for  seeing 
depth  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  two  eyes  have  identical 
images.  At  just  what  distance  from  the  observer  this  occurs  does 
not  seem  to  be  agreed  upon;  the  range  of  stereoscopic  vision  is 
sometimes  given  as  under  a  hundred  feet  and  by  others  is  estimated 
at  a  distance  of  as  much  as  a  thousand  yards.  All  such  estimates 
seem  to  be  based  on  calculations  rather  than  on  empirical  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  effect  of  disparate  retinal  vision  in  real  space.  They 
assume  that  the  just-noticeable  retinal  angle  of  disparity  as  de¬ 
termined  with  a  stereoscopic  apparatus  is  the  determining  factor 
for  the  maximum  distance  at  which  one  can  still  see  binocular 
depth  in  the  open  air.  The  actual  range  of  stereoscopic  vision, 
therefore,  is  not  known.  It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the 
other  binocular  cue  of  the  degree  of  convergence  (with  correlative 
accommodation)  of  the  eyes  has  a  fairly  short  range.  At  longer 
ranges,  both  convergence  and  accommodation  disappear.  They  are, 
of  course,  essential  for  normal  vision  but  as  criteria  of  distance 
they  arc  limited  to  what  has  been  called  room-sized  space  and  are 
ineffective  for  the  perception  of  aerial  space.  The  only  conclusion 
that  can  safely  be  drawn  is  that  since  the  effectiveness  of  the  binoc¬ 
ular  cues  decreases  with  distance,  the  monocular  cues  arc  probably 
increasingly  significant  at  large  distances,  and  may  even  be  the 
only  cues  available  at  such  distances.  Presumably  it  is  this  long- 
range  distance  perception  which  is  important  to  fliers. 

The  evidence  above  all  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  visual 
stimuli  for  depth  not  dependent  on  the  spatial  separation  of  the 
two  eyes— the  so-called  monocular  cues — need  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  selecting  and  training  fliers  for  effective  space  percep¬ 
tion. 
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The  Monocular  Cue*  for  Depth  Perception 

The  list  of  accepted  cues  for  the  perception  of  depth  has  very 
largely  remained  unchanged  since  the  discovery  of  the  stereoscope. 
The  non-binocular  cues  arc  sometimes  called  signs  or  indicators  or 
criteria  of  depth  to  imply  that  they  have  not  the  same  status  of 
elementary  sensations  as  has  the  fact  of  binocular  retinal  dispar* 
ity.  They  are  conventionally  thought  of  as  having  to  be  interpreted 
rather  than  being  sensed  and  they  are  assumed  to  be  learned  rather 
than  innate.  The  list  usually  includes  some  or  all  of  the  following 
factors:  linear  perspective  (such  as  converging  railroad  tracks), 
the  apparent  size  of  objects  of  knotvn  size  (which  decreases  with 
distance  from  the  observer),  the  changes  due  to  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  haze  (aerial  perspective  ^nd  blurring  of  outlines), 
monocular  parallax  (change  of  appearance  with  change  of  the 
observer’s  position),  interposition  (the  superposing  of  near  ob¬ 
jects  on  far  objects),  shadow  patterns  (the  light-and-shade  rela¬ 
tions  yielding  relief)  and  sometimes  the  angular  location  of  the 
object  on  the  ground  (position  of  the  object  on  the  retinal  dimen¬ 
sion  beginning  with  the  observer  and  ending  with  the  skyline). 
Accommodation  is  also  sometimes  given  as  a  monocular  cue  for 
near  depth.  It  is  evident  that  all  of  these  cues  are  not  on  the  same 
explanatory  level.  Some  of  them  will  explain  not  how  the  distance 
of  an  object  is  visible  but  only  how  one  object  can  be  seen  at  a 
greater  distance  than  another.  For  example,  interposition  and 
shadow  patterns  give  the  relative  location  of  objects  but  do  not 
produce  the  impression  of  a  space  which  is  continuous  in  the  third 
dimension.  Although  all  these  cues  have  been  described  by  many 
observers,  they  have  in  general  not  been  experimentally  isolated 
or  systematically  varied  in  relation  to  the  perception  of  distance. 
They  are  described  somewhat  differently  by  different  writers  and 
have  not  been  brought  together  into  a  consistent  theory  explaining 
how  they  can  function.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  as  significant  for 
the  perception  of  distance  by  fliers  as  seems  likely,  it  is  important 
that  such  a  theory  be  formulated.  If  they  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  tests  of  the  ability  to  judge  distance  or  if  they  are  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  with  sufficient  exactness  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  train¬ 
ing,  they  must  be  redefined.  An  attempt  to  define  them  and  to 
formulate  a  theory  will  be  made.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  kind  of  space  which 
they  are  required  to  explain. 

The  Kind  of  Diotuncc  Perception  Required  for  Flying 

When  one  describes  the  cues  for  the  perception  of  distance  in 
the  terms  above,  the  perception  referred  to  is  the  distance  of  a 
particular  object  rather  than  the  impression  of  continuous  dis¬ 
tance.  Conceiving  the  problem  in  the  traditional  way,  distance 


perception  in  general  consists  of  the  ability  to  judge  the  distances 
of  a  number  of  specific  objects.  This,  however,  is  not  the  space  in 
which  the  pilot  flies.  What  he  perceives  is  a  continuous  space.  It 
is  almost  never  a  single  distance  which  he  needs  to  judge,  but  a 
dimension  of  distance.  There  is  invariably  beneath  him  a  con* 
tinuous  terrain,  and  what  he  discriminates  is  the  location  of  all 
points  on  this  terrain  rather  than  specific  distances  to  given  points. 
Objects  on  or  above  this  terrain  may  be  momentarily  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  judged  in  terms  of  a  continuum 
of  distance  or,  in  other  words,  a  background  of  three-dimensional 
space. 

Traditionally  conceived  tests  for  the  perception  of  distance  have 
concentrated  on  the  problem  of  how  well  an  observer  can  judge 
the  relative  distance  of  two  objects,  or  how  accurately  he  can 
equate  the  distance  of  two  objects.  But  the  judgments  a  flier 
makes  arc  in  terms  of  appropriate  changes  of  speed  and  direction 
of  flight  in  relation  to  the  distance  of  the  ground.  Such  distance 
judgments  always  involve  the  “here”  position  of  the  observer  at 
one  end  of  the  distance  to  be  judged.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
the  practical  value  of  depth  or  distance  perception  is  that  it  makes 
possible  locomotion  through  a  continuous  space  which  includes 
obstacles,  and  that  both  the  obstacles  and  the  locomotion  itself 
involve  the  absolute  distance  from  here  to  there. 

Tests  for  depth  perception,  therefore,  should  aim  to  set  up  a 
kind  of  judgment  similar  to  this.  And  the  theory  behind  it  should 
be  a  theory  of  a  continuous  space  with  an  underlying  terrain  in 
which  the  observer  is  himself  located  and  in  which  he  can  move. 

TIIE  STIMULUS  VARIABLES  FOR  THE  PERCEPTION  OF 

DISTANCE  AND  CONTINUOUS  SPACE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 

The  problem  of  three-dimensional 'vision,  or  distance  percep¬ 
tion,  is  basically  a  problem  of  the  perception  of  a  continuous  sur¬ 
face  which  is  seen  to  extend  away  from  the  observer.  All  spaces 
in  which  we  can  live  include  at  least  one  surface,  the  ground  or 
terrain.  If  there  were  no  surface,  there  would  be  no  visual  world, 
strictly  speaking.  Whether  we  stand  on  it  or  fly  over  it,  the  ground 
is  the  basis  of  visual  space  perception  both  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  we  could  not  stand  or  walk  with¬ 
out  the  ground,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  pilot  cannot  fly  pur¬ 
posefully  without  the  ground  and  its  horizon  to  guide  and  orient 
him.  If  by  reason  of  fog  or  darkness  the  ground  is  invisible,  an 
instrument  must  be  provided  to  give  him  a  substitute  for  it,  an 
artificial  horizon.  The  terrain,  of  course,  is  not  all  there  is  to  the 
visual  world.  Objects  stand  out  against  the  ground  and  they  are 
usually  what  demand  our  attention.  But  an  array  of  objects  by 
themselves  does  not  make  up  visual  space;  it  is  constituted  instead 
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by  the  ground  or  surface  Against  which  these  shapes  and  figures 
appear.  The  visual  world  consists  of  object-surfaces  on  a  back* 
ground  of  an  extended  ground  surface.  This  is  what  is  implied  by 
the  “figure-ground"  distinction  in  perceptual  psychology.  If  we 
ask  how  the  distances  of  these  objects  are  seen  and  discriminated, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  disregard  the  surface  of  the  background 
which  connects  and  lies  behind  them.  This  mistake  has  regularly 
been  made  in  most  theories  of  depth  perception.  We  need  to  ex¬ 
plain  not  the  “cues”  or  “indicators"  to  the  distance  of  specific 
objects  but  instead  the  dimension  or  sensory  continuum  of  dis¬ 
tance,  as  such,  which,  once  visible,  determines  how  distant  all  the 
objects  within  it  are. 

This  view  of  the  problem  is  in  contrast  to  the  classical  formu¬ 
lation  which  asks  how  the  retina  of  the  eye  can  see  a  third  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  sense  of  a  theoretical  line  extending  outward  from  the 
eye.  Points  on  this  line  at  different  distances  must  all  be  identical 
so  far  as  the  retina  is  concerned.  Nevertheless* we  do  see  depth. 
How  can  this  be?  The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to  recognize  that 
visible  distance  docs  not  consist  of  a  line  extending  outward  from 
the  eye.  The  question  to  ask  is  not  how  do  we  see  such  a  line  but 
how  do  we  see  the  substratum — the  surface  which  extends  away 
from  us  in  the  third  dimension?  The  image  of  this  surface  is  obr 
viously  spread  out  across  the  retina. 

Figure  9.1  illustrates  the  two  formulations  of  the  problem. 
The  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D  cannot  be  discriminated  by  the  retina. 
Distance  along  this  line  is  a  fact  of  geometry  but  not  one  of  optics 
or  of  visual  perception.  But  the  points  W,  X,  Y  and  Z  at  corre¬ 
sponding  distances  can  be  discriminated  by  the  retina.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  retinal  image  which  corresponds  to  an  extended  sub¬ 
stratum.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  retinal  points  become  progress¬ 
ively  closer  together  as  the' distance  increases. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  continuous  sur¬ 
face  in  order  to  have  an  accurate  sense  of  continuous  distance. 
The  sky  may  be  a  background  but  is  not  a  surface.  Distance  ap¬ 
pears  to  end  at  the  skyline  and  the  sky  itself  does  not  have  a  deter¬ 
minate  distance.  Single  aircraft  or  clouds  in  the  sky  are  of  course 
objects  having  a  surface,  but  since  there  is  no  background  surface 
behind  them,  their  distances  ought  in  theory  to  be  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate,  and  in  actual  fact  they  are.  * 

The  stimulus  variables  which  make  possible  the  perception  of 
such  a  continuous  surface  must  necessarily  consist  of  continuous 
differential  stimulation  on  the  retina.  The  retinal  image  of  the 
surface  must  differ  significantly  at  different  points  corresponding 
to  those  which  are  farther  or  nearer.  There  must,  in  other  words, 
be  retinal  gradients  of  stimulation.  The  present  use  of  the  term 
“gradient”  may  be  explained  by  the  following  illustration.  It  is 
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sometime#  stated  that. one  of  the  monocular  indicators  for  the 
perception  of  the  distance  of  a  point  in  space  is  its  retinal  location 
on  the  up-and-down  dimension  which  begins  with  the  lower  margin 
of  the  visual  field  and  ends  with  the  horizon.  Usually  the  lower 
margin  of  the  visual  field  includes  an  image  of  the  observer's  feet 
and  bo<ly — it  always  includes  at  least  a  faint  marginal  image  of 
his  checks  and  nose.  The  observer  himself  and  the  skyline  are 
two  points  of  reference  on  the  retina  and  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  observer  may  thus  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  its  visible 
up-and-down  relationship  to  these  two  points  of  reference.  I>ct  us 
consider  this  statement.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  retinal  dimen¬ 
sion  should  be  thought  of  as  a  sensory  variable  as  such  for  the 
perception  of  distance.  It  would  bo  a  stimulus  only  if  there  were 
differential  stimulation  yielding  an  extended  surface  in  perception. 
The  up-and-down  location  of  a  retinal  point  has  a  distance  value 
only  when  it  is  located  in  relation  to  a  gradient  of  retinal  stimula¬ 
tion.  The  retinal  limits  of  the  skyline  on  the  one  extreme  and  the 
“bottom"  of  the  field  (the  body)  at  the  other  are  limits  within 
which  gradients  of  stimulation  may  lie,  and,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  a  gradient  of  stimulation  must  exist  if  a  continuous  dis¬ 
tance  is  to  be  perceived  extending  into  the  third  dimension. 

The  sensory  variables  which  underlie  the  perception  of  distance 
as  defined  above  can  now  be  described.  The  list  will  be  found  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  familiar  list  of  cues  for  depth  percep¬ 
tion.  The  variables  proposed  are  intended  to  be  genuine  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  stimuli  affecting  the  retina,  like  the  stimuli  for  color 
and  brightness,  and  to  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  that  the  dimen¬ 
sion  is  spread  across  the  retina  in  the  form  of  a  gradient  and  that 
it  is  of  a  more  complex  order.  To  what  extent  they  arc  learned  or 
innate  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  stage.  They  are  all  systematic¬ 
ally  related  to  the  perception  of  a  continuum  of  distance  embodied 
in  a  substratum  extending  out  to  the  horizon. 

The  Rethud  Gradient  of  Texture 

The  difference  between  the  perception  of  a  surface,  such  as  a 
flat  wall,  and  the  perception  of  .an  area  without  surface,  such  as 
the  sky,  has  been  investigated  in  the  psychological  laboratory. 
According  to  Metzger'  and  also  KofTka*1  Che  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  surface  corresponds  to  a  retinal  image  having  minute 
irregularities,  spots,  or  differences  in  stimulation  from  point  to 
point,  whereas  the  area  without  surface  corresponds  to  a  retinal 
imago  which  is  in  effect  completely  homogeneous.  The  area  is  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  the  former  situation  and  undifferentiated  in  the 
latter.  The  term  which  Metzger  and  Koffka  use  for  this  sensory 

'Mrlufrr,  \\,  Opt  I M*h<  IJntrr.urhunirrn  am  Ganifrld.  II.  Zur  Phanomenologla  dn  boreof* 
»n.  n  Onnifrl-u.  f'orirk.,  1930,  It,  0-2*. 

'Koffka.  K..  I'rinriftn  of  Cfloit  P»yf\,Jo at,  Nrw  York:  lfairourt-Rrar*,  IMS,  ch.  4. 
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Figure  0.2. — “Distance  u  Produced  by  a  Natural  Gradient  of  Texture. 


quality  is  microstructure.  When  an  area  of  the  visual  field  has 
microstructure,' a  surface  is  visible  at  a  determinate  distance; 
when  the  area  has  no  microstructure,  nothing  is  seen  but  “film- 
color*'  and  no  determinate  distance  is  visible. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a  step  farther  and  to  point  out  that  the  retinal 
image  may  vary  between  extremely  coarse  and  extremely  fine  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  In  order  to  include  the  extremes  of  this  stimulus 
variable,  it  will  here  be  called  not  microstructurc  but  “texture.” 
As  a  first  approximation  to  a  definition,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
retinal  texture  is  the  size  of  the  “spots’*  and  of  the  gaps  betw'ecn 
them  in  a  differentiated  visual  image. 

Any  surface,  such  as  the  ground,  obviously  possesses  texture. 
If  it  extends  away  from  he  observer,  the  retinal  texture  becomes 
finer  as  the  distance  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the  surface 
becomes  greater.  Figure  9.1,  already  discussed,  indicates  the  way 
in  which  the  retinal  image  becomes  more  “de..se**  as  one  passes 
from  point  W  to  point  Z.  There  will  exist  a  continuous  gradient 
of  texture  from  coarse  to  fine  with  increasing  distance  of  the  sur- 
.  face.  A  retinal  gradient  of  this  sort  is  in  fact  an  adequate  stimulus 
for  the  perception  of  continuous  distance  whether  or  not  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  actual  surface  extending  into  the  third  dimension.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  stimulus-variable  may  be  illustrated  by  three 
examples.  In  figure  9.2,  there  is  a  gradient  of  texture  from  coarse 
to  fine  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  picture  and,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  a  continuous  increase  in  the  visible  distance  of  the 
surface.  In  Figure  9.3  the  same  effect  may  be  seen  but  with  a  tex¬ 
ture  of  different  character,  i.e.,  a  texture  having  elements  of  differ¬ 
ent  shape  and  different  mean  size.  The  gradients  in  both  pictures 
are,  however,  similar.  It  is  an  incidental  fact  that  these  texture- 
gradients  were  produced  by  photographing  a  ploughed  field  in 
the  first  illustration  and  a  stubble  field  in  the  second;  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  only  effective  stimulus  for  distance  perception 
in  the  pictures  is  the  variable  of  texture.  Figure  9.1  may  appear 
to  be  an  even  more  convincing  demonstration  o L  the  stimulus  vari¬ 
able,  since  the  gradient  of  texture  was  here  constructed  artificially. 
The  line  segments  in  this  illustration  were  drawn  increasingly 
smaller  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  picture  and  so  likewise 
were  the  vertical  and  horizontal  spaces  between  them.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  a  level  terrain  extending  away  from  the  observer  is 
compelling. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  stimulus-correlate  of  distance  in  these 
illustrations  is  not  the  gross  retinal  size  of  the  texture-elements 
but  their  relative  size  within  the  gradient.  For  example,  the  size 
of  the  line-segments  in  Figure  9.1,  i.e.  the  elements  of  the  texture, 
could  have  been  twice  as  large  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  and 
would  then  have  been  twice  as  large  all  the  way  up  the  picture  to 
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h  ioi'rk  9.4. — Distance  as  Produced  by  an  Artificially-Constructed  Gradient 

of  Texture. 

the  horizon;  the  resulting  impression  of  distance,  would,  however, 
have  remained  the  same.  This  implies  that  in  perceiving  distance 
over  real  terrain,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  observer 
whether  the  over-all  texture  of  the  terrain  is  made  up  of  large  or 
small  elements  —  whether  for  example  it  is  produced  by  sand, 
grass,  brush,  or  trees. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  line  elements  of  Figure  9.4  were 
so  drawn  as  not  to  fall  one  behind  the  other  in  straight  lines  con- 
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verging  to  the  horizon.  This  would  have  introduced  the  factor  of 
linear  perspective,  which  ought  to  be  considered  separately.  The 
.stimulus  variable  in  that  illustration  was  intended  to  be  one  of 
•  pure”  texture.  The  texture  gradient  is,  however,  a  kind  of  per¬ 
spective  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term  and  it  is  related  to  linear 
perspective  inasmuch  as  in  the  case  of  both  variables  retinal  size 
decreases  with  distance  and  vanishes  at  the  horizon.  All  the  retinal 
gradients  to  be  described  as  stimulus  variables  for  distance  percep¬ 
tion  are  analogous  to  perspective  at  least  in  respect  to  being  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The  variable  just  described, 
therefore,  might  well  be  given  the  name  of  texture-perspective . 

The  Retinal  Gradient  of  Size-of-Similar-ObjccU 

In  almost  every  kind  of  terrain  which  the  flier  is  likely  to  meet, 
and  in  most  of  the  spaces  of  everyday  life,  objects  are  present  in 
addition  to  the  substratum  itself.  Commonly  there  are  classes  or 
types  of  similar  objects  scattered  about  or  lined  up  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Houses,  fence  posts,  telegraph  poles,  fields,  and  even  hills 
tend  to  be  of  similar  physical  size  and  shape,  as  do  chairs,  tables, 
and  people.  If  there  are  more  than  a  few  of  these  similar  objects  in 
the  visual  held,  there  can  exist  a  gradient  of  decreasing  retinal  size 
corresponding  to  their  distance  from  the  observer.  The  principle 
involved  is  the  familiar  one  of  size  perspective.  If  more  than  one 
homogeneous  type  of  object  is  present,  there  will  be  more  than 
one  gradient,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  different  gradients  may 
exist  at  the  same  time  such  as,  for  example,  one  for  trees  and  an¬ 
other  for  houses.  Gradients  of  size  and  gradients  of  texture  are 
obviously  analogous  and  the  one  merges  into  the  other  when  the 
objects  in  the  visual  field  become  sufficiently  numerous. 

If  the  objects  on  a  terrain  are  lined  up  in  rows,  or  if  extended 
objects  like  roads  and  fields  having  linear  contours  are  present, 
the  size  perspective  becomes  linear  perspective.  This  stimulus  for 
distance  is  more  familiar  than  the  others,  but  it  is  merely  a  special 
case  of  the  principle  that  retinal  size  decreases  with  distance  until 
it  vanishes,  or  becomes  infinitesimal,  on  the  horizon. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  size  perspective  and  linear  per¬ 
spective,  when  considered  as  retinal  gradients,  arc  stimulus-cor¬ 
relates  of  continuous  physical  distance.  They  are  to  be  disting¬ 
uished  from  the  traditional  "cue”  for  distance-perception  of  the 
apparent  size  of  familiar  objects,  i.e.,  of  objects  whose  real  size  is 
remembered  from  past  experience.  The  comparison  of  an  absolute 
retinal  size  and  a  remembered  size  and  the  inferring  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  assuming  it  to  occur,  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  for  tho 
perception  of  a  continuum  of  distance.  The  explanation  proposed 
here  does  not  assume  the  perceiving  of  absolute  sizes  as  such  but 
only  the  ability  to  react  to  a  continuous  gradient  of  retinal  sizes. 
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The  facta  of  texture  perspective  and  size  perspective  as  described 
refer  to  the  retinal  image  of  the  terrain  in  two  dimensions.  The 
resulting  perception  of  an  extended  terrain  in  three  dimensions  is 
characterized  by  objects  and  terrain  features  which  do  not  shrink 
in  size  toward  the  horizon.  Instead,  they  appear  to  maintain  a 
substantially  constant  size  and  are  perceived  at  a  distance.  The 
relation  between  this  constancy  of  perceived  size  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  distance  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  Retinal  Cradicnt  of  Velocity  During  Movement  of  the  Observer 

• 

A  third  stimulus  variable  for  the  perception  of  distance  is  one 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  flying  situation  since  it 
occurs  during  movement  of  the  observer.  It  bears  some  relation 
to  the  cue  of  monocular  motion  parallax.  When  an  observer  moves, 
and  particularly  when  he  is  flying  or  driving,  the  visual  world  is 
represented  by  images  which  also  move  across  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  The  simplest  form  of  this  retinal  motion  may  be  described  by 
the  statement  that  the  image  of  the  world  expands  radially  out¬ 
ward  on  the  retina  as  one  moves  straight  forward.  The  expanding 
optical  picture  ahead  as  one  drives  a  car  is  the  most  familiar  ex¬ 
ample,  and  it  ha3  probably  been  noticed  by  nearly  everyone.  If, 
instead,  one  looks  backward,  the  world  (considered  as  a  flat 
image)  contracts  inward  on  the  retina  as  one  moves  away  from  it 
The  center  of  this  expansion,  the  point  from  which  it  radiates,  is 
that  point  toward  which  the  observer  is  moving.  There  is  a  center 
of  contraction  at  the  opposite  pole,  i.  e.,  the  point  he  is  moving 
away  from.  During  ordinary  locomotion,  the  center  of  expansion 
is  on  the  horizon. 

Now  under  such  circumstances  the  retinal  motion  of  the  image 
corresponding  to  the  terrain  is  subject  to  the  principle  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  There  exists,  in  other  words,  still  another  type  which  will  be 
called  retinal  motion  perspective.  The  rate  of  expansion  of  the 
image  of  any  point  or  object  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  that  point  or  object  from  the  observer.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  .a  continuous  gradient  of  the  velocity  of  the  ground  as  it 
“goes  by;"  the  gradient  begins  with  a  maximum  at  the  points  of 
the  terrain  nearest  the  observer  and  ends  with  zero  movement  at 
the  horizon.  This  rule  holds  no  matter  in  what  direction  one  looks. 
Such  a  gradient  of  velocities  is  capable  of  determining  a  continuum 
of  distance  and,  within  this  dimension,  the  distance  of  any  point 
or  object  is  determinate  from  its  retinal  velocity. 

When  a  retinal  gradient  of  velocity  exists  in  the  way  described, 
the  perception  which  results  is  not  that  of  a  visual  environment 
which  moves  but  of  a  stationary  world  in  which  the  observer  him¬ 
self  moves.  If  the  observer  is  not  moving  but  is,  let  us  say,  sitting 
at  a  desk,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  head  will  move  from 


time  to  time  and  that  the  image  of  his  visual  world  moves  on  the 
retina.  Optically  speaking,  the  world  is  "alive”  with  retinal  motion 
produced  by  only  the  ordinary  slight. displacements  of  the  head 
and  body,  and  the  gradients  of  motion  which  result  are  ever  present 
stimuli  for  the  visible  continuum  of  distance. 

The  description  above  leaves  out  of  account  a  number  of  the 
characteristics  of  motion  perspective,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
several  complicating  factors.  When  the  motion  of  the  observer  is 
not  parallel  to  the  terrain,  as  when  a  pilot  lands  an  airplane,  the 
formulation  given  must  be  modified.  The  effect  of  eye  movements 
on  motion  perspective  also  needs  to  be  considered.  These  matters 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section.  For  the  present  purpose  of 
listing  the  sensory  bases  for  distance  perception,  the  description 
above  will  suffice. 

The  Retinal  Gradients  Arising  from  Atmospheric  Transmission 
of  Light 

The  cue  of  aerial  perspective  as  ordinarily  described  provides 
another  kind  of  retinal  gradient  which  is  a  continuous  correlate  of 
distance.  The  retinal  image  of  a  terrain  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon  is  constituted  by  light  which  at  one  extreme  has  passed 
through  only  a  few  feet  of  air  and  at  the  other  extreme  has  passed 
through  many  miles  of  air.  The  character  of  the  light  stimulus 
varies  with  the  amount  of  atmosphere  through  which  it  has  been 
transmitted.  The  resulting  color  quality  becomes  less  saturated 
and  bluer  with  increasing  atmospheric  distance.  The  color  is  also 
described  as  being  increasingly  blurred  or  film-like  in  appearance 
with  increasing  lengths  of  aerial  transmission,  and  the  outlines 
within  the  image  become  less  sharp.  It  is  possible  that  these  latter 
variations  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  texture  variable. 
The  exact  stimulus-variations  involved  have  not  been  worked  out 
in  detail.  They  are  effectively  employed  by  painters  but  they  have 
not  been  fully  described  in  terms  of  physiological  optics. 

The  Retinal  Gradient  of  Binocular  Disparity 

A  number  of  visual  stimulus  dimensions  have  just  been  defined 
which  are  concomitants  of  distance  and  which  are  presumably 
stimuli  for  the  perception  of  space  as  the  flier  sees  it.  They  arc  all 
based  on  gradients  of  stimulation  in  a  single  retina;  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  depend  on  differences  in  stimulation  between  the  two 
eyes.  There  is,  in  addition,  however,  the  fact  of  binocular  retinal 
disparity,  or  stercopsis,  which  has  received  most  of  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  distance  perception  in  the  past.  This 
variable  can  be  defined,  like  the  others,  in  terms  of  a  gradient  of 
stimulation,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  fact  that  the  stimulation 
referred  to  is  a  binocular  rather  than  a  monocular  effect. 
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Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  observer's  eyes  are  fixated 
on  the  horizon,  the  retinal  image  of  the  terrain  in  the  right  eye 
will  differ  from  that  in  the  left  eye.  This  difference  at  any  given 
point  is  called  retinal  disparity,  and  is  due  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  two  eyes  in  relation  to  the  terrain.  Near  points  and  objects 
on  the  terrain  are  displaced  horizontally  in  the  image  of  one  eye 
relative  to  the  other.  This  relative  displacement  decreases  with 
increasing  distance  and  becomes  zero  at  the  horizon  itself.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  gradient  of  disparity  in  the  combined  retinal  field. 
It  is,  like  the  others  already  described,  a  vertical  gradient,  running 
up  the  field  from  the  observer's  body  at  one  extreme  to  the  horizon 
at  the  other.  Any  point  on  the  terrain  corresponds  to  a  disparity 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  observer.  It  must  be  supposed  that  this  variable  is  a  stimulus- 
correlate  of  perceived  distance. 

This  description  holds  true  when  the  eyes  are  fixated  on  the 
horizon.  If  instead,  the  eyes  are  fixated  on  a  near  point,  the  dis¬ 
parity  is  zero  at  that  point  and  reaches  a  maximum  at  the  horizon. 
But  this  disparity  is  opposite  in  kind  to  that  existing  in  the  former 
situation;  it  is  “uncrossed”  rather  than  “crossed,”  or  positive 
where  the  former  was*  negative.  The  gradient  of  disparity  with 
respect  to  its  sign  is  therefore  the  same  when  the  eyes  are  fixated 
on  a  near  point  as  when  they  are  fixated  on  a  far  point,  or  for  that 
matter  when  they  are  fixated  at  any  point.  An  increase  in  positive 
disparity  being  equivalent  to  a  decrease  in  negative  disparity,  the 
gradient  may  run  from  minus  to  zero  or  from  zero  to  plus  and 
still  be  the  same  gradient.  The  stimulus  which  is  concomitant 
with  distance,  therefore,  is  not  simply  disparity  as  such  but  dis¬ 
parity  relative  to  a  gradient  which  may  lie  anywhere  on  a  scale 
of  negative  to  positive. 

The  Relution  of  Other  So*CalIed  Cues  for  Depth 
to  the  Vnriublcs  Above 

All  of  the  traditional  cues  for  depth  perception  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  or  reinterpreted  in  the  variables  listed,  except  for 
interception  or  superposition  of  contours  and  the  distribution  of 
shadows  and  shading.  Interception  is  capable  of  determining  the 
relative  distance  of  two  or  more  objects  but,  by  its  very  nature,  it 
is  not  a  variable  which  can  establish  a  continuum  of  distance.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  establishing  of  the  figure-ground  relationship 
and  the  relation  of  “behind”  or  “in  front  of”  rather  than  with 
distance  perception  ns  such.  The  distribution  of  shadows  pro¬ 
duced  by  objects  and  the  gradients  of  shading  appearing  on  three- 
dimensional  shapes  arc  determiners  of  what  is  properly  called  re¬ 
lief  or  relative  depth,  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  sensory 
continuum  of  distance.  They  will  not  be  discussed  further,  nor 
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will  any  analysis  be  given  of  the  retinal  gradient  associated  with 
accommodation — a  kind  of  “blur”  gradient. 

Methods  of  Reproducing  the  Stimulus  Variables  for  Distance 

In  order  to  construct  tests  or  carry  out  research  on  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  distance,  the  stimuli  must  be  controlled  and  systematically 
varied.  Of  the  variables  listed,  only  that  of  retinal  disparity,  to¬ 
gether  with  accommodation  and  convergence,  has  been  systematic¬ 
ally  utilized  in  experiments  or  tests.  The  variables  of  texture, 
size  perspective,  linear  perspective  and  aerial  perspective  are, 
within  limits,  capable  of  being  reproduced  by  photographic  and 
pictorial  means  but  this  has  not  been  done  by  psychologists.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  factors  by  painters 
and  photographers  but  only  for  their  own  limited  purposes. 
Retinal  motion  perspective  has  received  no  study  whatever,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  a  motion-picture  technique  is  the  only  feasible  way 
to  reproduce  it,  and  because  the  use  of  motion  pictures  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  is  still  almost  wholly  undeveloped. 

Tests  for  aeriai  distance  perception  are  limited  to  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  possibilities.  The  subjects  may  be  taken  into  the  open  air 
and  presented  with  a  real  spatial  situation.  All  the  sensory  vari¬ 
ables  are  then  present  if  the  situation  has  been  properly  selected 
or  arranged.  But  this  method  is  hardly  feasible  for  group  testing 
on  a  large  scale.  Or  the  subjects  may  be  presented  with  still  photo- 
firaphs  or  motion  pictures  of  a  selected  or  arranged  spatial  situa¬ 
tion.  If  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  method  arc  complied  with, 
all  the  sensory  variables  except  the  binocular  ones  can  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Once  the  nature  of  the  variables  is  understood,  they  can 
be  specified  both  in  the  spatial  situation  and  in  the  photographic 
reproduction.  The  variable  of  retinal  disparity  could  be  included 
in  the  test  situation  by  presenting  stereoscopic  photographs.  Indi¬ 
vidual  stereoscopes  would,  however,  be  required  and  the  subjects 
would  have  to  be  trained  to  use  them.  There  is  a  third  alternative, 
which  is  the  one  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  existing  tests,  namely 
the  setting  up  of  a  “room-sized”  spatial  situation  by  means  of  an 
apparatus.  But  such  a  situation  does  not  represent  aerial  space. 
All  the  tests  of  this  type,  moreover,  have  excluded  the  monocular 
sensory  variables  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  intrinsic  or 
innate  factors  in  depth  perception. 

The  method  adopted  for  reproducing  the  distance  variables  in 
the  research  to  be  reported  was  the  second  of  these  alternatives. 
Still  and  motion  picture  photographs  were  employed,  both  of  arti- 
Ticial  and  of  natural  situations,  under  controlled  conditions.  Evi¬ 
dence  will  be  presented  that  the  photographic  representations 
actually  do  reproduce  the  dimension  of  distance,  and  that  they 
make  possible  discriminations  only  somewhat  less  accurate  than 
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those  which  arc  made  in  equivalent  “real”  situations  in  the  open 
air. 

TIIK  PROBLEM  OF  TESTING — TYPES  OF  JUDGMENT 

INDICATIVE  OF  THE  ABILITY  TO  PERCEIVE  DISTANCE  • 

Any  perceptual  test  or  psychophysical  experiment  involves  judg¬ 
ments  or  discriminations  scorable  as  correct  or  incorrect.  Although 
distance  is  perceived  as  a  continuous  dimension,  judgments  of  dis¬ 
tance  must  be  made  with  respect  to  specific  objects  at  specific  dis¬ 
tances.  The  kind  of  distance  perception  required  for  flying  is  not 
easily  represented  by  judgments  which  can  be  set  up  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  Several  kinds  of  judgments  are  possible  for  use 
in  devising  tests.  They  will  be-  described  and  reasons  given  for 
rejecting  some  in  favor  of  others. 

• 

Judgments  of  the  Relative  Distance  of  Two  Objects  Side  by  Side 

The  familiar  pin-  test  and  its  variants,  including  the  Army  Air 
Forces  form  named  the  Howard-Dolman  Test,  require  the  subject 
to  discriminate  the  relative  distance  of  two  pins  or  sticks.  The 
pins  are  seen  through  a  window  which  excludes  any  view  of  their 
ends  and  of  the  surrounding  environment.  The  distance  of  the 
pins  from  the  subject  in  the  AAF  test  is  20  feet.  No  continuous 
gradient  of  stimulation  is  present  in  the  situation.  It  is  at  least  a 
question  whether  such  a  judgment  of  relative  distance  is  analogous 
to  the  judgments  required  in  flying.  Other  criticisms  of  the  test 
have  already  been  made  on  the  grounds  that  it  reproduces  mainly 
the  cue  of  binocular  parallax  and  that  the  absolute  distance  in¬ 
volved  is  limited  to  “room-size”  space. 

Tests  of  stereoscopic  acuity,  employing  either  stereoscopes  or  a 
polarized  light-and-goggles  system,  arc  subject  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tions  in  a  more  acute  form.  All  of  them  require  judgments  of  the 
relative  distance  of  a  standard  and  a  comparison  object.  This 
type  of  judgment  can  be  used  only  when  the  two  objects  are  seen 
in  “empty”  space,  i.  e.,  one  without  a  visible  substratum  extending 
from  the  observer  to  the  objects.  If  a  floor  or  ground  is  visible, 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  objects  with  the  ground  “gives  away” 
the  judgment  of  relative  distance.  The  point  of  contact  with  the 
ground  which  is  uppermost  in  the  field,  considered  as  a  picture, 
determines  which  object  is  behind  the  other.  The  relative  distance 
of  two  objects  on  the  ground  side  by  side  is  so  easy  to  discriminate 
that  it  becomes  valueless  for  a  test  of  distance  perception. 

Judgment*  uf  the  Absolute  Distance  of  a  Single  Object 

It  would  be  desirable  to  set  up  a  situation  in  which  the  observer 
had  to  judge  or  estimate  the  absolute  distance  of  a  test  object  in 
terms  of  an  arbitrary  scale.  The  only  scalo  which  appears  to  be 
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useful,  however,  is  the  conventional  scale  of  yards,  feet,  or  meters. 
Efforts  to  utilize  this  type  of  judgment  were  made  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  study,  but  the  judgments  proved  to  be  highly  un¬ 
reliable.  The  average  observer  does  not  have  a  consistent  idea 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  even  ten  yards.  The  method 
seemed  to  be  impracticable  for  testing,  although  if  time  were 
available  to  train  the  observers  it  might  prove  valuable  for  re¬ 
search  purposes. 

In  an  open-air  $ituation  it  is  possible  to  require  the  observer 
to  judge  the  distance  of  an  object  relative  to  the  distance  of  an¬ 
other  object,  or  series  of  objects,  in  a  different  direction  on  the 
ground,  and  therefore  not  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view.  Since 
the  objects  discriminated  are  not  side  by  side  the  cue  described 
above  would  not  give  the  judgments  away.  A  study  was  carried 
out  by  this  method  in  the  early  stages  of  this  investigation  and  it 
proved  to  be  successful.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  however,  this 
situation  cannot  be  reproduced  by  photographs  without  introduc- 
•  ing  artifactual  cues  to  distance,  and  the  method  was  therefore 
given  up  as  a  possibility  for  use  in  group  testing. 

Judgments  of  the  Size  of  a  Far  Object  in  Relation  to  Thut  of  a 
Near  Object  (Size-Constancy  Method) 

It  is  much  easier  to  set  up  comparisons  vf  sizes  than  compari¬ 
sons  of  distances.  If  a  subject  is  able  to  judge  the  true  size  of  a 
distant  unfamiliar  object,  he  does  so  only  because  he  secs  the  true 
distance  of  the  object.  Its  true  size  cannot  be  judged  from  the 
retinal  size  of  its  image  alone;  it  must  be  judged  in  relation  to 
a  gradient  of  sizes  (and  other  stimuli)  which  constitute  its  dis¬ 
tance.  The  ability  to  estimate  the  sizes  of  distant  objects  or, 
specifically,  to  match  them  accurately  with  the  corresponding 
sizes  of  near-by  objects  is  therefore  indicative  of  the  ability  to 
estimate  their  distance. 

Judgments  of  size-at-a-distance,  employing  arbitrary  test  ob¬ 
jects  of  unfamiliar  size,  can  readily  be  set  up  in  both  artificial  and 
natural  environments,  and  the  situations  can  be  represented  by 
photographs.  A  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  research  was 
carried  out  on  both  this  type  of  judgment,  and  on  the  spatial  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  can  be  required.  If  the  size  of  the  distant  test 
object,  for  example,  is  given  in  terms  of  linear  perspective  (as 
the  width  of  railroad  tracks  is  given)  the  judgment  becomes  too 
easy  to  be  of  value.  If  this  and  other  artifactual  cues  arc  elimi¬ 
nated,  however,  judgments  of  the  true  size  of  distant  test  objects 
can  be  shown  to  be  practicable  and  reliable  in  distance  perception 
research.  This  type  of  judgments  was  therefore  adopted  for  the 
construction  of  a  photographic  test  of  distance  perception 
(CP212A)  a  report  of  which  is  given  in  the  next  section. 

7«3m  17—14 
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Judgment*  of  Alwolulr  DIhIwco  During  locomotion 

A  fourth  kind  of  distance  judgment  is  possible  which  would 
appear  to  be  even  more  similar  to  the  judgments  demanded  in  fly¬ 
ing  than  those  listed.  By  means  of  motion  picture  presentation  the 
view  of  the  terrain  during  the  landing  glide  of  an  airplane  can  be 
reproduced  on  a  screen.  All  the  stimuli  for  distance  perception 
except  binocular  stimuli  arc  present.  A  judgment  of  distance  from 
the  ground  ahead  can  bo  required  in  terms  of  a  temporal  scale.  The 
subject  need  not  be  asked  to  estimate  altitude  in  feet;  he  can  be 
shown  .a  trial  run  during  which  a  certain  “critical"  altitude  is 
designated  by  the  voice  accompanying  the  film.  In  a  subsequent 
run  the  critical  distance  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  a  series  of 
tomi>orn]  intervals  also  designated  by  the  voice. 

A  motion  picture  test  of  this  type  was  planned,  but  not  com¬ 
pleted.  Inasmuch  as  judgments  of  the  direction  of  the  glide  in  such 
a  scene  arc  more  easily  scored  and  are  probably  as  important  as 
judgments  of  distance,  the  former  were  utilized  in  a  test  which  , 
was  pushed  to  completion,  the  Landing  Judgment  Test  CP505E. 
The  background  of  this  test  will  be  described  in  a  later  section. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEST  FOR  DISTANCE  PERCEPTION 
The  Relation  Between  Size  Constancy  and  Distance  Perception 

A  problem  which  has  not  been  considered  in  sufficient  detail  is 
the  relationship  between  size  constancy  and  the  perception  of  dis¬ 
tance.  Since  the  most  practical  method  of  constructing  a  distance 
perception  test  is  based  upon  the  use  of  photographs  and  the 
method  employed  in  experiments  on  size  constancy,  it  becomes  very 
important  to  point  out  the  relationship  between  size  constancy 
and  distance  perception.  For  example,  it  might  be  argued  that 
there  is  little  connection  between  judgments  of  the  real  size  of 
objects  and  perception  of  the  continuous  space  between  the  ob¬ 
server  and  object.  If  so,  there  is,  of  course,  no  justification  for 
basing  a  distance  perception  test  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  sizes  of  objects  at  a  distance  are  judged. 

Size  constancy  is  the  term  used  in  psychology  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  seen  size  of  objects  does  not  diminish  as  they  become 
more  distant,  ns  do  the  retinal  images  corresponding  to  these  ob¬ 
jects.  Instead,  objects  appear  to  maintain  an  approximately  con¬ 
stant  size.  The  limitations  and  explanation  of  this  fact  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  experimental  research  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory,  although  very  little  of  this  research  has  been 
carried  out  at  large  distances  in  the  open  air.  The  experiments 
consist  essentially  of  comparing  the  size  of  a  far  object  with  the 
size  of  a  near  object. 
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One  may  conclude  from  these  experiments  that  to  speak  of  the 
visible  size  of  an  unfamiliar  object  is  meaningless  apart  from  its 
visible  distance.  If  the  distance  for  some  reason  is  not  perceived, 
the  size  becomes  indeterminate.  The  size  of  the  moon  in  the  sky 
is  a  good  example.  Its  size  is  vague  and  indefinite,  appearing  to 
one  individual  to  be  that  of  a  dime,  to  another  that  of  a  dinner 
plate,  and  to  still  another  it  may  appear  as  obviously  miles  in 
diameter.  The  explanation  is  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is 
indefinite,  since  there  are  no  gradients  of  retinal  stimulation  in 
the  sky  to  produce  a  definite  impression  of  distance. 

The  stimulus  for  the  perception  of  the  size  of  an  object  is  there¬ 
fore  not  simply  the  size  of  the  retinal  image;  it  is  this  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  stimuli  for  distance.  Both  retinal  size  and  distance 
have  to  be  sensed  in  order  to  perceive  real  size.  A  perception  of 
size  therefore  always  involves  a  sensed  distance. 

The  way  in  which  retinal  size  and  distance  combine  physiologi¬ 
cally  to  give  a  reasonably  constant  perception  of  objective  size  is 
not  understood.  It  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  chapter,  except  to 
suggest  that  the  physiological  process  corresponding  to  seen  dis¬ 
tance  is  reciprocal  to  the  physiological  process  corresponding  to 
retinal  size.  More  of  one  process  would  compensate  for  less  of 
the  other,  and  hence  a  small  distance  and  a  large  retinal  image 
would  yield  the  same  perceived  size  as  a  large  distance  and  a  small 
retinal  image. 

There  is  ample  experimental  evidence  that  size  constancy  is 
brought  about  by  distance  perception.  The  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  usually  giver  in  terms  of  the  amount'  of  constancy  which 
the  size  estimates  show,  varying  from  zero  constancy  if  the  size  is 
perceived  in  accordance  with  the  retinal  image  to  lOO^r  if  the 
size  is  perceived  objectively.  The  amount  of  constancy  is  usually 
high  in  such  experiments,  but  it  is  lowered  if  the  conditions  for 
viewing  the  distance  are  poor.  For  example,  size  constancy  is  much 
reduced  if  the  objects  are  seen  monocularly  in  very  dim  illumina¬ 
tion.  Presumably  the  stimuli  for  distance  are  weakened  in  the 
dark.  In  viewing  luminous  objects  in  total  darkness,  when  all 
stimulus  gradients  for  distance  arc  eliminated,  the  situation  would 
be  like  that  of  the  moon  in  the  sky,  and  there  should  be  no  size 
constancy  whatever/ 

Constancy  of  Size  Perception  vs.  Accuracy  of  Size  Perception. 
The  method  of  judging  sizc-at-a-distance  employed  in  the  con¬ 
stancy  experiments  may  be  used  for  the  practical  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  distance  perception.  But  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  con¬ 
stancy  employed  in  these  experiments  (the  index  of  constancy,  or 
percent  of  constancy  from  zero  to  100)  is  not  a  useful  one  for  a  test 

’Motwny,  A.  M.  nml  Ilorlntf,  K.  G.  IX-ttrininanl*  of  n|>pnrrnt  vl.uitl  «li«  with  dl.tanc* 
\ariant.  .tiu«r.  J.  I'tythiA.,  IV II.  H.  21  3/. 
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of  distance  perception.  What  is  needed  for  such  a  test  is  a  measure 
of  the  objectivity  or  accuracy  of  the  judgments  of  size-at-a-dis* 
trnce.  Individuals  may  overestimate  as  well  as  underestimate  the 
size  of  a  distant  object.  In  either  case  there  is,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  an  error  in  perception.  But  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view  an  overestimation  represents  more  than  perfect  con¬ 
stancy,  and  the  index  is  over  100.  The  effect  is  sometimes  called 
"over-constancy,”  and  it  is  troublesome  to  the  theorists.  Since 
overconstancy  obviously  docs  not  produce  a  better  or  more  objec¬ 
tive  perception  than  undcrconstancy,  this  measure  is  inappropriate 
for  a  test.  Accuracy  of  size  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  is  both 
appropriate  and  simpler  to  compute.  It  is  simply  the  closeness  of 
the  subject’s  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  distant  object  to  its  actual 
size,  irresj>ective  of  the  direction  of  the  error. 

An  Experiment  to  Validate  the  Photographic  Method  of 
Representing  Distance  ' 

Before  a  photographic  test  of  distance  perception  can  be  con¬ 
structed  it  is  necessary  to  “validate*'  the  photographic  method  of 
representing  space.  The  question  to  be  answered  is  the  extent  to 
which  tridimensional  space  can  be  duplicated  in  a  photograph 
which  is  itself  a  flat  surface.  It  is  implied  by  the  theory  of  retinal 
gradients  already  stated  that  photographs  can  represent  distance 
in  a  properly  chosen  scene  much  more  adequately  than  is  usually 
supposed ;  and  conceivably  can  portray  the  distance  about  as  well 
as  the  eye  can  sec  it.  This  hypothesis,  upon  which  a  photographic 
teat  for  distance  estimation  is  based,  requires  experimental  veri¬ 
fication. 

The  research  to  be  reported  here  is  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
photographic  space  as  well  as  being  one  step  leading  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  psychological  test.  There  has  apparently  been  no 
comparable  experimental  attempt  to  determine  quantitatively  the 
power  of  single  photographs  to  portray  tridimensional  space,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  first  investigation  of  the  subject.  Ames*  has 
studied  the  portrayal  of  depth  in  paintings.  By  means  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  lens  he  reduced  the  surface  quality  of  the  canvas  and  en¬ 
hanced  the  depth  effect.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  find  errors  in 
the  paintings  and  analyze  certain  factors  of  technique  producing 
depth.  Schlosberg,  as  already  mentioned*,  has  also  demonstrated 
that  the  depth  represented  in  photographs  could  be  made  visible 
by  using  optical  devices.  Neither  of  these  studies,  however,  has 
determined,  in  an  experimental  and  quantitative  manner,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  photographically  represented  distance  in  compari¬ 
son  to  that  of  real  distance. 

•Am™.  A..  Jr.  Depth  In  pictorial  art.  Tkt  Art  Bulletin,  l»2S.  t,  5-24. 

•Sc hlo.U-rir.  II.  itrm>M'ople  <lc|.th  from  tlniflo  picture*.  Amtr.  J.  Piurk o|„  1941,  H, 
Ml  to*. 
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The  experiment  was  set  up  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
With  what  degree  of  accuracy  can  subjects  judge  the  size  of  un¬ 
familiar  objects,  never  seen  at  close  range,  which  are  shown  him 
at  various  distances  up  to  half  a  mile  on  a  terrain  carefully  selected 
as  being  favorable  for  judging  distance?  With  the  subjects  still 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  objects  and  their  success  in  judging  them, 
how  accurately  can  they  make  the  same  judgments  (in  a  different 
order)  from  photographs  of  the  same  terrain  and  the  same  ob¬ 
jects?  The  significant  difference  between  the  two  tests  was  the 
difference  between  seeing  the  situation  directly  and  seeing  it  photo¬ 
graphically. 

The  judgments  of  size-at-a-distance  were  made  in  terms  of  a 
standard  scale  of  sizes  in  the  foreground,  the  distant  object  being 
matched  with  the  standard  object  judged  to  be  of  the  same  size. 

^  The  situation  is  shown  in  Figure  9.5,  which  represents  one  of  the 
test  objects  (75  inches  high)  at  one  of  the  distances  (112  yards). 
Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  subjects  from  assuming 
that  the  distant  objects  were  probably  about  as  high  as  the  middle 
objects  of  the  scale.  They  were  told  that  the  distant  objects  might 
be  off  the  scale  in  height  and  that  they  should  so  estimate  when¬ 
ever  the  object  so  appeared.  In  order  to  reinforce  this  attitude, 
shorter  and  taller  objects  were  actually  presented  at  irregular 
intervals.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  subjects  knew  or  inferred 
nothing  about  the  size  of  the  objects  except  for  what  they  could 
see  immediately  as  a  result  of  the  perceived  distance. 

The  Experiment 

Subjects.  A  group  of  15  subjects  was  used  in  this  research, 
consisting  of  14  enlisted  male  personnel  and  1  female  at  Santa 
Ana  Army  Air  Base.  Thirteen  of  the  same  subjects  were  observers 
in  the  photographic  duplication  of  the  outdoor  experiment.  All 
results  given  refer  to  the  13  subjects  common  to  both  experiments, 
except  when  specifically  noted. 

7 he  Spatial  Situation.  In  order  to  obtain  judgments  of  the  size 
of  objects  in  a  realistic  situation,  it  was  finally  decided  after  con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  that  a  natural  scene  would  provide 
better  tridimcnsionality  than  any  of  a  number  of  types  of  artificial 
scenes.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  outdoors  for  the  re¬ 
search.  There  had  to  be  found  a  long  stretch  of  level  ground  which 
possessed  adequate  stimuli  for  distance  perception.  After  con¬ 
siderable  exploration  and  experimental  photography,  a  large  open 
field  adjoining  a  river  bed  near  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  was 
selected  as  satisfactory  for  the  experiment.  The  field  consisted  of 
cultivated  land;  it  was  almost  perfectly  flat  and  level  and  had  a 
fairly  coarse  but  evenly-structured  surface  providing  good  "tex¬ 
ture-perspective”  for  distance.  The  field  was  bounded  on  the  left 
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by  brush  growing  on  fhe  river  bank  and  on  the  right  by  rolling 
hills  of  cultivated  ground.  These  boundaries  merged  in  the  far 
background  to  give  some  appearance  of  size  perspective  to  the 
scene.  It  is  shown  in  Figure  9.5.  The  linear  perspective  produced 
by  regular  furrows  was  avoided  since  such  furrows  would  provide 
a  cue  by  which  size  could  be  estimated  at  any  distance.  An  object, 
for  example,  might  be  estimated  as  two  and  one-half  furrows  high. 
Here  the  objects  whose  size  (in  this  case  height)  was  to  be  judged 
were  narrow  white  stakes  which  could  easily  be  stuck  into  the 
sandy  ground.  The  distant  stake,  called  the  test  object,  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  of  six  different  sizes  at  each  of  six  distances.  The 
size  of  the  test  object  was  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  a  standard 
scale  of  sizes  in  the  near  foreground.  For  this  purpose,  15  stakes 
were  set  into  the  ground  in  an  arc  at  a  distance  of  14  yards  from 
the  observer  and  were  numbered  from  1  to  15,  starting  with  the  ( 
shortest.  The  stakes  were  equi-distant  from  each  other  (20  inches 
apart)  except  for  a  large  gap  of  eight  feet  in  the  center  of  the 
arc.  Through  this  gap  the  subject  could  see  the  distant  stake 
whose  height  was  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  scale.  Number 

1  of  the  scale  of  standards  was  27  inches  high  and  the  stakes  in¬ 
creased  in  size  by  4  inch  steps  up  to  number  15,  which  was  83 
inches  high.  The  width  of  these  stakes  (and  also  the  width  of . 
the  test  objects)  varied  in  an  irregular  manner  between  about 

2  inches  and  4  inches. 

The  six  distances  at  which  judgments  had  to  be  made  were 
28,  56,  112,  221,  418,  and  784  yards.  If  the  distance  from  the 
observer  to  the  standard  scale  be  called  “X,”  then  the  distances 
of  the  test  objects  form  the  series  2X,  4X,  16X,  32X,  and  56X. 
The  field  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  permit  use  of  a  distance  of 
64X,  or  896  yards.  The  objects  at  784  yards,  however,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  difficult  to  see  since  the  corresponding  retinal  images 
were  very  small. 

Four  different  sizes  of  the  test  object  were  presented,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  short  and  a  very  long  stake.  They  were  15,  63, 
67,  71,  75,  and  99  inches  high.  Four  of  these  stakes  were  matched 
in  height  with  the  standards  numbered  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  These 
were  the  test  objects  of  the  experiment.  Their  mean  height  was 
69  inches.  The  short  and  the  tall  test  objects  were  introduced 
into  the  experiment  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  subject  not 
assume  that  he  must  restrict  his  judgments  within  the  iimits  set 
by  the  ends  of  the  standard  scale.  Subjects  were  therefore  free 
to  make  any  size  judgment  whatever  which  seemed  to  them  cor¬ 
rect.  Judgments  of  these  stakes  were  recorded  but  were  not  used. 
The  shortest  object  was  12  inches  shorter  than  the  shortest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  scale  and  the  tall  stake  was  16  inches  taller  than  the 
tallest  stake  of  the  scale. 
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Ku.UK  0.5. — Judgment  of  Si»e-*t-*-Di«tai*ee. 


Procedure.  In  both  the  open-air  experiment  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  repetition  of  the  experiment,  the  subjects  were  required 
to  match  the  height  of  the  test  object  in  the  distance  with  the 
height  of  one  of  15  standards  in  the  foreground.  Each  estimate 
was  recorded  on  an  answer  sheet  as  a  number  from  1  to  15.  Al¬ 
though  as  much  time  a3  was  needed  for  their  estimates  was  given 
to  the  subjects,  they  were  urged  not  to  delay  making  the  judg¬ 
ments.  The  time  required  did  not  exceed  about  10  seconds. 

The  Instructions.  The  instructions  given  to  the  subject  were  as 
follows:  .  , 

This  experiment  is  intended  to  test  your  ability  to  judge  the  correct  height 
of  objects  when  they  are  seen  at  a  distance.  You  will  be  required  to  estimate 
the  real  height  of  a  white  stake  out  there  in  the  held  in  terms  of  the  num¬ 
bered  series  of  15  stakes  directly  in  front  of  you.  Choose  the  height  from 
1  to  15  which  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  stake  in  the  distance.  Note 
that  the  width  of  the  stakes  varies  in  a  random  fashion;  hence  you  must 
be  careful  to  judge  height  alone  and  disregard  width. 

You  will  make  a  series  of  25  judgments  at  each  of  six  distances,  starting 
at  the  greatest  distance.  Record  each  estimate  in  order,  writing  down  the 
height,  i.  e.,  the  number  from  1  to  15,  on  the  cards  you  have  been  given. 
At  the  end  of  each  25  judgments,  you  will  begin  to  use  a  new  card.  Note 
that  the  cards  contain  spaces  from  1  to  25  and  that  you  have  C  cards.  At 
the  larger  distances,  some  of  the  judgments  may  be  relatively  difficult. 
Record  an  estimate  for  each  trial  even  though  you  may  not  be  completely 
sure  of  it. 

The  stakes  you  will  see  at  the  various  distances  may  vary  from  an  extreme 
below  the  smallest  height  on  the  scale  of  15  to  one  higher  than  the  tallest 
on  the  scale.  If  you  judge  the  height  of  the  distant  stake  to  be  smaller 
than  any  of  the  15,  record  "S”  for  thnt  trial;  if  you  judge  it  to  be  higher, 
record  “L.”  If,  however,  it  falls  anywhere  within  the  15,  make  the  most 
accurate  judgment  you  can.  Make  no  assumption  about  the  different  heights 
presented  at  any  one  distance,  since  the  stakes  presented  may  vary  from 
one  distance  to  another.  Consider  each  judgment  very  carefully  and  make 
each  one  the  best  estimate  of  which  you  arc  capable. 

Stand  within  this  circle  marked  on  the  ground  when  you  make  your 
judgments.  As  soon  as  you  have  recorded  your  estimate,  face  in  the  opinsite 
direction  until  the  signal  is  given  for  the  next  trial.  Above  all,  do  not 
speak,  gesture,  or  even  look  at  your  neighbors  while  making  your  judgment, 
and  do  not  under  any  circumstnnccs  compare  notes  between  trinls.  Your 
estimate  must  be  completely  independent  and  unbiased. 

You  will  first  be  given  five  practice  trials  in  which  the  stake  to  be  judged 
is  at  the  same  distance  as  the  15  standards.  Record  your  estimates  on  the 
card  marked  “practice.”  These  judgments  will  probably  be  very  easy. 

The  Outdoor  Experiment.  After  the  subjects  were  given  their 
instructions,  five  trials  were  run  off  for  practice  with  the  test 
objects  at  the  same  distance  as  the  standards,  i.  c.,  I  I  yards.  A 
random  scries  of  25  trials  at  each  of  the  six  distances  was  then 
presented,  starting  at  the  greatest  distance  and  ending  with  25 
trials  at  the  same  distance  as  the  standards.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  judgments  were  thus  obtained  from  each  subject.  The  sub- 
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jccts  did  not  know  how  many  stakes  there  were  in  the  set  of  test  | 
objects,  since  they  did  not  sec  them  before  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  They  did  not  see  the  stakes  being  set  up  between 
trials.  They  did  not  know,  except  for  what  they  could  see  during 
the  trials,  either  the  real  size  of  the  stakes  or  the  distance  at 
which  they  were  presented. 

The  Photographic  Experiment.  Photographs  were  taken  on  a 
separate  occasion  of  the  scene  described  above,  one  photograph 
for  each  trial,  with  the  camera  at  the  same  position  occupied  by 
the  subjects  in  the  original  experiment.  In  effect,  the  photographic 
experiment  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  outdoor  experiment 
except  for  the  stimulus  situation  presented.  Photographs  were 
not  taken,  however,  of  the  test  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 

781  yards,  since  it  had  been  determined  that  the  images  of  the 
stakes  at  this  distance  would  have  been  too  small  to  be  adequately 
represented  on  a  photographic  print.  Six  photographs,  one  for 
each  test  object,  were  made  at  14,  28,  56,  112,  224,  and  448  yards, 
making  a  total  of  36  photographs  available  for  the  experiment. 

The  photographs  were  taken  with  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic  (focal 
length  5«4  inches).  The  negatives  were  later  enlarged  to  make 
8  x  10-inch  glossy  prints.  Every  efTort  was  made  to  procure 
maximal  and  natural  depth  portrayal  in  the  photographs.  When 
presented  to  the  subjects,  an  oval  frame  was  placed  over  the  rec¬ 
tangular  print,  using  a  paper  mask  for  this  purpose.  Uniform 
illumination  of  the  photographs  was  provided  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  surface  reflections  from  the  glossy  paper.  The  subjects 
were  seated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  picture  that  the  retinal 
image  would  be  identical  in  angular  size  to  that  in  the  outdoor 
situation,  except  that  the  field  of  view  was  of  course  cut  off  by 
the  frame  of  the  photograph.  The  pictures  were  viewed,  in  other 
words,  at  the  so-called  “optimal  viewing  distance.”  The  procedure 
of  the  experiment  was  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  employed  in 
the  outdoor  experiment.  As  in  the  latter  experiment,  they  wore 
given  five  trials  for  practice  with  the  test  objects  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  standards,  followed  by  25  trials  at  each  of  the  six 
distances,  beginning  with  the  farthest  distance,  which  in  this  case 
was  1 18  yards,  and  ending  with  14  yards. 

The  Hesults 

Accuracy  of  Size  Judy  meats  in  Real  Space  and  in  Photographs. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  sizes  of  the  four  test  objects  were 
judged  at  various  distances  in  real  space  and  photographs  is  given 
by  the  average  errors  of  the  judged  sizes  from  the  true  sizes  of 
the  test  objects.  The  average  errors  were  computed  for  each  test 
object  at  each  distance  by  obtaining  the  sum  of  the  difference  in 
inches  between  each  judgment  and  the  correct  size  and  dividing 
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by  the  total  number  of  judgments  of  that  object.  “LM  judgments 
were  scored  arbitrarily  as  two  steps  (8  inches)  beyond  the  end  of 
the  scale.  They  were  few  in  number.  There  were  no  “S"  judg¬ 
ments.  The  average  errors  for  the  real  space  experiment  are  given 
in  table  9.1-A,  while  those  for  the  photographic  experiment  are 
found  in  table  D.l-B. 


Table  9.1.— 4  verage  error  »«  inches  from  the  true  size  of  objects  judged  at 
different  distances  in  real  s/mce  and  with  "holographs 

A.  OUTDOOR  SPATIAL  SITUATION  (IS  SUBJECTS;  100  JUDGMENTS) 


SS  tnrkft 

ST  inrhtt 

71  inr6*< 

Ji  imrkrt 

Mro«  •/ 
or  rrOfft 
error* 

Sum*  (Untune*  (14  yards) . 

.41 

.76 

.90 

1.4* 

.90 

28  yard* . 

3.84 

4.24 

4.80 

4.40 

4.31 

36  yard* . 

3.80 

4.04 

4.80 

6.32 

4.40 

112  yard* . 

6.93 

3.16 

K.88 

6.32 

6.07 

224  yard* . 

8.84 

7.80 

7.73 

6.62 

7.71 

9.00 

9.14 

8  04 

7.60 

9.62 

784  yard* . 

8.32 

10.64 

9.36 

7.76 

9.02 

B.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SITUATION  (13  SUBJECTS;  (3  JUDGMENTS) 


■■■Ell 

1.11 

■nn 

l.n 

.02 

f  El 

6.62 

-  m  H 

7.38 

7.22 

8.86 

8.18 

8.20 

8.18 

■  jv 

7.61 

7.86 

K-trl 

7.81 

■¥  '  u 

7.17 

rtty  1?  ^  i  i  i  1  i  M  i 

8.37 

10.03 

IlWti 

10.34 

0.68 

The  most  striking  fact  shown  in  these  tables  is  that  the  average 
error  in  estimating  the  size  of  distant  unfamiliar  objects  is 
small.  Even  at  a  distance  of  784  yards,  when  the  objects,  averaging 
69  inches  in  height,  are  so  far  away  that  they  are  beginning  to  be 
difficult  to  see  at  all,  the  average  error  is  only  9  inches.  At  this 
distance,  the  retinal  image  of  the  object  is  one-fifty -sixth  of  the  size  • 
it  possesses  at  14  yards.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  distance 
itself  is  perceived  with  some  precision.  Moreover  the  errors  made 
in  photographic  space  are  not  much  larger  than  those  made  in 
the  real  situation.  Between  the  distances  of  28  to  118  yards,  the 
range  of  the  average  errors  for  real  space  is  from  1.22  to  8.22 
inches  and  for  photographs  from  7.17  to  9.68  inches.  In  both 
situations  the  .average  error  did  not  far  exceed  two  steps  of  the 
standard  scale  on  either  side  of  the  size  which  was  the  correct 
match  even  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Size  perception  is 
evidently  determinate  up  to  very  great  distances,  much  greater 
than  previous  experiments  have  indicated,  and  the  cues  underlying 
this  perception  can  evidently  be  duplicated  by  photographs  much 
more  effectively  than  the  binocular  theory  of  distance  perception 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Comparison  of  the  means  of  the  average  errors  (i.  c.  of  the 
mean  test  object,  69  inches  high)  shows  that  there  is  a  progressive 
decrease  in  the  accuracy  of  size  judgments  with  each  increase  of 
distance  in  real  space.  This  result  can  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  distance  enters  into  the  judgments  of  size,  so  that  as  distance 


increases  judgment  becomes  more  difficult.  The  trend  of  decreasing 
accuracy  with  dist«incc  is  not  as  regular  for  the  discriminations 
made  in  the  photographs,  however,  as  may  be  seen  in  table  9.1-B. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  when  the  distance  of  the  standard  and 
comparison  objects  is  the  same  (1*1  yards)  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  error,  on  the  average  less  than  one  inch  in  both  real 
and  photographic  space.  However,  with  the  test  object  placed 
at  28  yards  from  the  observer,  or  11  yards  beyond  the  standards, 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  mean  average  errors.  In  both  real 
space  and  photographs  the  decrease  in  accuracy  is  greatest  from 
1 1  to  28  yards.  It  is  obvious  that  sizes  can  be  discriminated  most 
accurately  when  the  distances  are  identical.  In  this  case,  size 
discriminations  are  independent  of  distance  discriminations. 

Average  Size  Judgments  and  Their  Variability  in  Real  Space 
and  Photographs.  The  estimates  of  all  subjects  were  converted 
into  inches  and  the  results  for  all  four  test  objects  have  been 
combined  into  one  theoretical  test  object  69  inches  in  height.  The 
mean  size  estimate  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  estimates 
arc  given  for  all  distances  in  table  9.2.  The  standard  deviation  of 


Tabu:  9.2. — 3 feans  and  standard  deviations  in  inches  of  size  judgments  made 
at  different  distances  in  real  space  and  photographs 

[All  four  text  objerti  combine*!;  mean  *Ue  of  teat  object -69  Inc  he*] 


Diitane*  In  yard*  o /  Ini  object 

Urol  tpaee: 
Subjeett-lS;  N  -  300 

I’ holograph*: 
Subjeett-13:  N  ~  tiO 

Attorn 

S.D. 

11m* 

S.D. 

14  . 

69.67 

Ml 

69.9* 

1.79 

2*  . 

68.47 

6.29 

73.16 

7.38 

6*  . 

70.80 

6.83 

74.93 

7.60 

lit  . 

73.67 

6.27 

72.88 

8.1S 

224  . 

73.62 

7.67 

70.6* 

8.43 

44*  . 

72.44 

9.37 

66.40 

10.72 

7 1*4  . 

72.28 

I0.1S 

the  estimates  represents  a  measure  of  the  variability  of  the  judg¬ 
ments,  and  the  mean  estimate  represents  the  actual  magnitude  of 
th  size  perceptions  at  various  distances  or,  in  other  words,  the 
trend  of  the  errors.  The  mean  size  estimates  also  give  evidence 
of  the  degree  to  which  size  constancy  has  been  attained  in  the 
perceptions. 

It  can  be  noted  that  in  both  real  space  and  photographs  the 
variability  of  the  size  estimates  rises  when  the  standard  and 
variable  arc  at  different  distances,  and  increases  with  each  in¬ 
crease  of  distance.  With  respect  to  the  relationship  between  varia¬ 
bility  of  size  judgments  and  increase  in  distance  both  spatial  situa¬ 
tions  produce  the  same  effect.  The  variability  at  each  distance, 
however,  is  somewhat  greater  in  photographs  than  in  real  space. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  errors  in 
size  perception  at  a  distance  reflect  errors  in  visual  distance  per¬ 
ception;  but  that  the  accuracy  of  such  perception  is  reduced  in 
photographs. 
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Of  equal  significance  to  the  validation  of  the  photographic 
method  of  representing  distance  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
the  test  object  is  seen  at  nearly  its  true  size  at  distances  as  far 
away  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  is  true  of  the  size  estimates 
made  with  photographs  as  well  as  those  in  the  outdoor  situation. 
In  fact,  in  the  outdoor  experiment  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  a  falling  off  of  perceptual  constancy  with  an  increase  in  distance 
up  to  almost  one-half  mile.  In  the  size  estimates  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  a  small  decrease  in  constancy  occurred  at  the  distance  of 
•M8  yards.  However,  in  general  the  reverse  is  true;  the  size  tends 
to  be  overestimated.  The  individual  observers  varied  in  this 
respect,  some  underestimating,  but  the  majority  overestimating 
size  at  a  distance.  These  facts  are  of  theoretical  importance 
since  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  predictions  made  by  some 
investigators  of  size  constancy  in  the  laboratory.  The  point  to 
be  stressed  here  is  that  the  maintenance  of  size  constancy  at  far 
distances  in  real  space  and  photographs  means  that  distance  is 
clearly  discriminable  at  long  ranges  in  both  situations. 

Comparison  of  the  Consistency  of  Size  Judgments  of  the  Same 
Objects  Seen  at  Different  Distances  in  Real  and  Photographic 
Space.  The  question  arises  whether  each  observer’s  size  judgment 
of  an  object  will  be  similar  from  one  distance  to  another.  Will 
individual  A  tend  to  overestimate  sizes  at  all  distances,  and  B 
underestimate  them?  The  consistency  of  the  size  estimates  of  the 
observers  when  observing  at  different  distances  was  obtained  by 
the  method  of  correlation.  In  both  the  outdoor  and  photographic 
experiments  the  observer’s  mean  size  estimate  for  each  test  ob¬ 
ject  at  each  distance  was  ranked  on  the  basis  of  its  magnitude. 
This  resulted  in  a  rank  order  of  mean  size  estimates  based  upon 
magnitude  for  four  test  objects  (63,  67,  71,  and  75  inches)  at  each 
of  four  distanccs(  56,  112,  221,  and  ‘118  yards),  or  a  total  of  16 
ranked  orders  of  mean  size  estimates.  Rank-oidcr  correlations 
were  then  made  between  the  magnitude  of  size  estimates  at  56 
and  112  yards,  112  and  221  yards,  and  ?2  l  and  118  yards.  The 
correlations  for  the  outdoor  experiment  are  given  in  table  0.3, 
and  those  for  photographs  arc  in  table  9.1. 


T.\W>:  9.3. — Hank-order  correlations  between  the  mean  size  estimation*  of  15 
observers  for  each  test  object  at  various  distances  in  real  y 
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T.MI«k  0.4. _ Rank-order  correlation*  bet  trees  the  mean  *t:e  estimations  of  /. t 

observer*  for  each  tent  object  «t  various  distances  represented  in  photo¬ 
graphs 
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The  average  size  judgments  in  both  situations  are  fairly  con¬ 
sistent  for  each  test  object  and  distance.  In  the  outdoor  experi¬ 
ment  the  range  of  correlations  is  from  .47  to  .90  with  the  average 
at  .65;  in  photographs  the  correlations  range  from  .49  to  .92  and 
the  average  is  .73.  These  results  imply  that  there  are  consistent 
individual  differences  in  the  judgment  of  size  at  a  distance,  and 
that  thci>e  individual  differences  manifest  themselves  in  photo¬ 
graphic  as  well  as  in  real  space.  Observers  tend  to  maintain  their 
constant  errors  in  judging  size  despite  variation  of  distance.  Since 
a  photographic  test  of  distance  perception  must  utilize  a  number 
of  distances  these  results  encourage  the  belief  that  the  test  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  will  be  reliable. 

The  individual  differences  among  the  observers  in  their  avenge 
size  judgments  had  a  considerable  range.  The  judgments  of  some 
observers  represented  overestimates,  and  of  others,  underesti¬ 
mates  ;  some  were  accurate  and  others  inaccurate.  For  example  the 
mean  perceived  size  of  the  63-inch  object  at  224  yards  ranged  ' 
among  different  observers,  from  60  to  81  inches  in  the  outdoor 
situation  and  from  57  to  81  inches  in  the  photographic  situation. 
These  individual  differences  also  encourage  the  belief  that  a  test 
of  ability  to  perceive  d’stance  accurately  is  feasible  and  necessary. 

Correlations  Between  Magnitude  of  Size  Judgments  of  Ob¬ 
jects  in  Beal  Space  and  the  Magnitude  of  Size  Judgments  in  Photo¬ 
graphs.  The  question  a’sc  arises  whether  an  observer’s  size  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  objects  will  b>  similar  in  the  photographic  situation 
to  what  they  were  in  the  outdoor  situation.  If  individual  A  judges 
the  test  objects  to  be  higher  than  do  the  others  in  the  group,  will 
lie  continue  to  do  so  when  presented  with  photographs,  and  if 
individual  B  underestimates  relative  to  the  group,  will  this  ten¬ 
dency  persist  in  the  photographic  situation?  If  the  photographs 
used  in  this  experiment  adequately  portiay  the  real  situation, 
there  should  be  a  consistent  relationship  between  the  individual 
differences  in  the  magnitude  of  size-distance  estimates  manifested 
in  the  two  situations.  This  result  would  tend  to  "validate”  the 
photographic  method. 

Th<  correlations  are  presented  in  table  9.5.  They  were  obtained 
in  the  following  way.  An  observer’s  mean  size  estimates  for 
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each  test  object  at  each  distance  were  ranked  on  the  basis  of 
their  magnitude.  Sixteen  rank-orders  of  mean  size  estimates 
were  thus  obtained  for  four  test  objects  at  each  of  four  distances 
(56, 112,  224,  and  448  yards).  This  was  done  for  both  the  outdoor 
and  photographic  experiment.  Correlations  were  then  calculated 
between  the  rank  order  of  estimates  of  equivalent  objects  and 
distances  in  real  space  and  in  photographs. 

The  average  correlation  between  the  magnitude  of  size  judgment 
in  the  two  situations  is  .73,  and  the  correlations  range  from  .35 
to  .87.  The  correlations  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  high  to  support 
the  statement  that  the  size-distance  judgments  made  in  photo¬ 
graphs  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  those  which  occur  outdoors. 
Since  what  is  correlated  is  the  magnitude  of  the  observer’s  average 
judgment,  a  further  implication  may  be  pointed  out.  Constant 
errors  in  estimating  size  at  a  distance  are  characteristic  of  the 
individual,  since  individual  differences  are  consistent  in  the  two 
situations  being  compared.  Observers  who  overestimate  size  of 
objects  in  real  space  are  likely  to  have  relatively  high  estimates 
of  the  size  of  the  same  object  at  the  same  distance  in  photographs. 
Observers  who  underestimate  size  in  real  space  also  tend  to  under¬ 
estimate  in  photographs. 

Implications  of  these  Results  for  the  Theory  of  Aerial  Space 
Perception  and  the  Theory  of  Perceptual  Constancy 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  experiment  imply  that  a  novel  and, 
on  first  impression,  inappropriate  method  may  be  used  to  study 
and  test  the  ability  to  judge  distance — the  method  of  photographs. 
They  also  lead  to  a  number  of  novel  conclusions  regarding  the  per¬ 
ception  of  space  at  large  distances  and  the  theory  of  size  constancy. 
It  has  been  rather  generally  assumed  on  the  basis  of  laboratory 
results  that  constancy  of  perceived  size  falls  off  with  increasing 
distance,  or  at  least  that  apparent  size  eventually  decreases  at 
very  great  distances.  If  this  were  true  it  might  mean,  according 
to  the  reciprocal  theory  presented,  that  distance  itself  is  shortened 
at  long  ranges  and  that  there  is  a  constant  error  present  in  the 
perception  of  aerial  space  as  distinct  from  local  or  “room-sized” 
space,  tending  to  make  great  distances  in  general  underestimated. 
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In  the  experiment  reported,  size  perception  was  studied  up 
to  the  point  where  the  size  showed  signs  of  beginning  to  disapear 
optically.  The  question  is,  do  sizes  become  smaller  in  perception 
before  they  reach  their  “vanishing  point.”  Does  the  apparent 
size  of  objects  over  decrease  at  large  distances? 

Table  9.6  and  figure  9.6  show  the  apparent  sizes  of  the  four 
test  objects  in  inches  at  the  various  distances  in  the  outdoor  situa¬ 
tion.  The  perceived  sizes  at  781  yards  have  not  been  plotted  in 


Tabu.  9.6. — Menu*  and  sigma*  of  size  estimation s  for  each  test  object  when 
presented  at  different  distance s  in  real  space 

IfiaMil  upon  fi  judgment*  of  each  object  at  each  distance  obtained  from  each  of  15  observer*) 
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Fiona:  9.6. — Apparent  Size  of  Distant  Test  Objects  at  Increasing:  Distances 
in  Heal  Space.  (The  solid  lines  in  the  Rraph  represent  the  actual  size  of 
the  mean  test  object  and  the  projective  size  of  the  mean  test  object.  This 
refers  to  a  theoretical  object  of  69  inches.) 


figure  9.6,  but  reference  to  the  table  shows  that  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  at  *1 18  yards.  The  variability  of  the  perceived 
sizes  rises  somewhat  with  increasing  distance,  but  the  mean 
apparent  size  remains  constant  up  to  a  point  where  the  object 
is  barely  visible.  In  figure  9.6  the  lower  solid  line  represents  the 
retinal  or  projective  size  of  the  mean  test  object  and  the  upper 
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straight  line  represents  its  actual  size,  i.  e.,  69  inches.  The  per¬ 
ceived  size  follows  the  upper  line  and  continues  to  do  so  although 
the  retinal  size  diminishes  and  will  at  some  further  distance 
become  imperceptible.  The  ‘'amount”  of  size  constancy  is  theo¬ 
retically  given  by  the  extent  to  which  the  perceived  size  departs 
from  the  lower  line  and  approaches  the  upper  line.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  there  is  no  question  of  the  amount  of  size  con¬ 
stancy.  Constancy  is  simply  the  rule.  The  mean  perceived  size 
is,  in  fact,  slightly  greater  than  the  actual  size  at  all  distances 
except  28  yards.  There  would  be  no  value  in  computing  ratios 
or  indices  of  the  amount  of  constancy  in  this  experiment.  A 
minority  of  observers  have  ratios  somewhat  under  100  and  a 
larger  number  have  ratios  slightly  over  100. 

These  results  strongly  suggest  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as 
one  can  see  an  object  at  ail,  it  will  be  seen  at  approximately  its 
true  size,  at  least  under  conditions  favorable  for  viewing  distance. 
This  conclusion  is  somewhat  surprising  on  first  examination  and 
appears  to  contradict  other  studies.  The  observers  in  these  other 
studies,  however,  were  in  all  probability  not  making  practical 
estimations  of  skc-at-a-distance-,  with  the  realistic  attitude  which 
this  implies.  The  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  theory  of- 
retinal  gradients  of  texture  and  size  of  similar  objects  according 
to  which  retinal  size  and  distance  arc  reciprocal  up  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  all  sizes  at  the  horizon.  The  elements  and  areas  and  objects 
of  the  terrain,  as  the  flier  sees  it  stretching  away  from  him,  do  not. 
appear  to  be  smaller  than  they  actually  are  as  their  distance  in¬ 
creases.  A  distant  landing  strip,  for  example,  will  not  be  consist¬ 
ently  underestimated  in  size  as  compared  with  a  near-by  landing 
strip.  It  will  only  be  harder  to  estimate  accurately. 

The  standard  deviations  of  the  mean  perceived  sizes  in  table 
9.G  tend  to  increase  with  distance.  This  fact  simply  confirms  the 
conclusion  already  reached  that  accuracy  of  size  estimation,  and 
presumably  of  distance  estimation  as  well,  declines  with  distance. 
The  distinction  to  be  noted  is  that  although  accuracy  of  size  per¬ 
ception  decreases,  constancy  of  size  perception  docs  not. 


Tabu:  9.7. — Menu*  amt  sigmas  of  size  estimations  for  each  test  object  when 
presented  at  different  distances  in  photographs 
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Fiona:  9.7. — Apparent  Size  of  Distant  Test  Objects  at  Increasing  Distances 
in  Photographs  (The  solid  lines  in  the  graph  represent  the  actual  size  of 
the  mean  test  object  and  the  projective  size  of  the  mean  test  object.  This 
refers  to  a  thcorotical'objcct  of  69  inches.) 

Table  9.7  and  figure  9.7  show  the  corresponding  results  to  those 
just  presented  for  the  experiment  with  photographic  space.  They 
confirm  the  general  conclusions  reached  in  every  respect.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  variability  of  the  mean  perceived  sizes  is  greater 
with  photographs  than  in  the  outdoor  situation,  as  would  be 
expected.  The  constancy  or  objectivity  of  perceived  size,  however, 
holds  true  even  in  a  representation  of  three-dimensional  space,  and 
does  so  even  at  a  “distance”  of  448  yards  where  the  test  object  is 
so  minute  on  the  photographic  print  that  it  can  only  just  be  made 
out.  It  is  true  that  the  plotted  sizes  show  a  slight  downward  trend, 
but  they  nevertheless  do  not  fall  far  below  complete  size  con¬ 
stancy.  It  is  likely,  since  the  same  observers  were  used  in  both 
the  outdoor  experiment  and  the  photographic  experiment,  that 
there  was  some  practice-effect  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter  estimates.  It  could  not  have  been  great,  since  the  observers 
were  not  aware  of  the  results.  The  amount  of  effect  may  be  judged 
from  the  data  to  be  reported  next,  which  were  obtained  with  a 
different  group  of  subjects. 

Construction  of  the  Distance  Estimation  Test  Form  A  (CP212A) 

Arramjement  and  Number  of  Items.  The  same  photographs  used 
in  the  experiment  were  also  used  for  the  construction  of  the  Dis¬ 
tance  Estimation  Test  CP212A.  A  description  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  procedure  followed  in  presenting  them  have  been 
given  in  the  description  of  the  photographic  experiment.  In  that 
procedure  although  the  size  of  the  test  objects  was  varied  in  an 
irregular  manner,  the  distance  at  which  they  apeared  remained 
constant  for  a  block  of  25  trials.  In  presenting  the  photographs 
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as  a  test  it  was  possible  to  vary  the  distance  as  well  as  the  size 

I  of  the  test  objects  from  one  trial  to  the  next  in  a  random  fashion. 
It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  oif  trials  (from  150  used 
in  the  photographic  experiment)  to  a  smaller  number  which 
j  would  be  practicable  in  a  test.  Forty  trials  could  be  presented 
(each  picture  being  shown  individually)  in  about  15  minutes. 
t  This  number  of  trials  was  therefore  used  in  the  testing  procedure, 
j  Evidence  will  be  presented  to  show  that  10  trials  is  sufficient  to 
jl  give  the  test  good  reliability. 

I  A  third  modification  of  the  procedure  used  in  the  photographic 
'  experiment  was  introduced  to  permit  a  standard  I.B.M.  answer 

(sheet  to  be  used  for  recording  and  scoring  responses.  Since  there 
were  in  the  original  experiment  oversized  and  undersized  test 
objects,  and  since  judgments  of  higher  than  15  and  shorter  than 
1  were  permitted,  a  total  of  17  responses  was  possible.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  possible  judgments  to  15  so  that  a  15-placc 
answer  sheet  could  be  used,  the  over  and  under  judgments  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  instructions,  and  the  two  pictures  showing 
the  over  and  undersized  stakes  at  each  distance  were  eliminated 
from  the  test.  It  was  also  not  necessary  to  include  the  block  of 
trials  in  which  the  test  stakes  appeared  at  the  same  distance  as 
the  standards  (14  yards).  This  control  had  already  demonstrated 
that  size  perception  not  at  a  distance  is  relatively  accurate.  The 
basic  number  of  photographs  utilized,  therefore,  was  20,  four 
heights  of  test  objects  (63,  67,  71,  and  75  inches)  represented  at 
each  of  five  distances  (28,  56,  112,  228,  and  *M8  yards).  By  giving 
the  20  photographs  in  a  random  order  and  then  repeating  them 
j  in  another  random  order,  a  test  of  *10  trials  was  constructed,  the 
two  halves  of  which  were  equivalent. 

Instntctions.  Preceding  the  test,  the  following  instructions 
were  given : 

This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  perceive  distance.  In  the  test  you  will 
sec  photographs  of  a  large  field  stretching  away  from  you  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  and  finally  merging  into  hilly  ground  near  the  horizon.  Close  to 
you,  in  the  foreground  of  the  photograph,  is  a  set  of  15  white  stakes.  At 
a  greater  distance  from  you,  in  the  background,  is  a  single  white  stake. 
Each  trial  of  the  test  will  consist  of  a  photograph.  All  the  photographs  are 
the  same  except  that  the  height  and  the  distance  of  the  far  stake  will  be 
different  from  one  trial  to  the  next. 

Look  at  the  photograph  on  the  stand. 

The  15  stakes  in  the  foreground  may  be  thought  of  as  a  scale  of  heights 
(extending  from  1-15),  Your  task  is  to  estimate  the  height  of  the  stoke 
in  the  distance  in  terms  of  this  scale.  If  you  could  walk  out  to  the  distant 
stake  and  measure  it,  you  would  always  find  it  to  be  exactly  the  same 
height  as  one  of  the  15. 

Since  the  scale  is  near  and  the  stuke  to  be  judged  is  distant,  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  your  estimate  will  depend  indirectly  on  how  clearly  you  see  the 
distance  to  the  far  stake.  Rut  do  not  try  to  estimate  this  distance  l*y  itself; 
7rt;*:tlS  17-15 
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concent  rati*  inxlead  on  how  high  the  far  stake  looks.  If  you  can  get  a  clear 
impression  of  that  you  will  have  taken  account  of  the  distance  naturally 
and  automatically. 

In  some  trials  you  will  find  the  exact  point  of  the  scale  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.  I)o  iiot  expect  your  estimate  to  be  perfect  or  exact.  Your  score  will 
take  into  consideration  not  only  perfect  judgments,  but  also  the  closeness 
with  which  you  approximate  the  real  size  of  the  distant  stake. 

You  will  have  three  practice  trials  before  the  test  begins. 

I’ructicc  Trial  1.  (Distance  28  feet,  size  of  test  stake  75  Inches.)  Look 
at  the  distant  stoke.  Which  of  the  numbered  series  of  15  stakes  directly 
in  front  of  you  is  the  same  height?  You  may  notice  that  the  stakes  in  the 
foreground  have  slightly  different  widths.  Disregard  the  width  of  the 
stakes  in  mnking  your  judgment;  the  width  of  the  distant  stake  may  be 
different  from  that  of  the  stake  which  matches  it  in  height  There  is  no 
way  by  which  you  can  compute  or  measure  the  size  of  the  distant  stake. 
Your  first  clear  impression  of  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  accurate  one. 

Now  record  the  height  of  the  distant  stake  using  the  numbers  from  1 
to  15  opposite  item  1  on  your  answer  sheet.  (Examiner  writs  until  answer 
is  murked.)  The  correct  answer  to  trial  1  is  13.  The  distant  stake  is  actually 
height  13  in  the  scale.  Correct  your  answer  if  you  have  it  wrong.  (Exam¬ 
iner  waits  if  necessary.)  ( 

Practice  Trial  2.  (Distance  112  feet,  size  of  test  stake  63  inches.)  Note 
that  the  far  stake  in  this  photograph  is  at  a  different  distance  from  you 
than  was  the  stake  in  the  first  practice  trial.  Record  your  estimate  opposite 
item  2  on  your  answer  sheet.  (Examiner  waits.)  The  correct  answer  to 
practice  trial  2  is  number  10.  Correct  your  answer  if  necessary.  (Examiner 
waits  if  necessary.) 

Practice  Trial  3.  (Distance  56  feet,  size  of  test  stake  71  inches.)  Again 
notice  that  the  distance  from  you  to  the  far  stake  has  changed.  Record  the 
height  of  the  distant  stake  opposite  number  3  on  your  answer  sheet.  (Exam¬ 
iner  waits.)  The  correct  answer  to  practice  trial  3  is  12.  Correct  your 
answer  if  necessary.  (Examiner  waits  if  necessary.) 

The  test  consists  of  40  trials.  Do  not  hesitate  too  much  over  your  esti¬ 
mates  but  do  them  as  accurately  as  you  can.  Now,  we  will  begin  the  test. 

Scoring  Formula.  The  formula  used  to  score  the  tests  was 
.’5R  }-  2\V,  -f-  \V3  in  which  R  ~  number  of  correct  matches, 
one-step  wrong  on  the  scale,  and  W,  =  two  or  more  steps 
wrong.  The  reason  for  a  weighted  formula  is  that  responses  are 
not  either  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong  they  are  wrong  by  a  certain 
amount  in  terms  of  a  scale  of  standard  heights.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  thke  into  account  the  amount  of  error  as  well  as  the 
number  of  errors.  An  error  is  a  <leviation  of  the  judgment  in 
either  direction.  The  specific  weights  used  in  the  scoring  formula 
were  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the 
correct  matches  and  of  nearly  correct  matches  on  the  scale  of 
»  standards.  The  simplest  ratio  which  fit  this  distribution  was  3:2:1. 
Evidence  will  be  presented  in  the  results  to  show  that  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  test  is  higher  when  this  formula  is  used  instead  of 
simply  scoring  the  number  of  correct  matches. 

Ait  ministration  of  the  Text.  The  test  was  administered  indi¬ 
vidually  to  each  of  a  group  of  50  subjects.  They  were  all  AAF 
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•‘returnees”  who  had  been  overseas  and  returned  to  Redistribution 
Station  No.  I  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  for  reassignment  or 
discharge.  They  were  tested  after  they  had  received  routine 
physical  examinations  by  the  Flight  Surgeon.  All  had  normal 
vision  and  good  health.  The  majority  were  aircrew  personnel 
(pilots,  bombardiers,  navigators,  and  gunners)  who  needed 
accurate  distance  perception  in  order  to  perform  their  duties. 

Each  man  was  tested  individually  in  a  well-illuminated  room. 
Special  care  was  taken  that  the  light  would  fall  evenly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  photograph  so  that  distracting  highlights  and  the 
surface  qualities  of  the  print  would  be  minimized.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  were  presented  individually  in  a  holder  which  was  placed 
at  eye  level  about  one  foot  away  from  the  seated  subject,  and  each 
orint  was  made  so  that  the  scene  appeared  as  if  through  an  oval 

window'.  This  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
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stances  to  enhance  the  depth  effect  of  the  photographs.  The  test 
w*as  administered  similarly  to  what  would  be  possible  with  a 
printed  test  booklet  of  photographs,  tinder  group-testing  condi¬ 
tions.  No  time  limit  was  imposed  on  each  trial  of  the  test,  but 
the  subjects  were  asked  to  pace  themselves  rapidly  without  being 
careless  in  making  their  judgments. 

The  total  time  required. to  take  the  test  (including  instructions) 
did  not  exceed  20  minutes.  The  average  time  required  was  15 
minutes  and  some  subjects  finished  in  12  minutes. 

Reliability.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  test  consisted  of  two 
identical  sets  of  20  photographs  each  presented  in  random  order. 
Hence,  the  reliability  of  the  test  may  be  determined  by  correlating 
the  two  equivalent  halves  of  the  test.  Two  reliability  coefficients 
were  calculated:  one  betw’en  the  number  correct,  or  unweighted 
scores,  of  each  individual  on  the  two  halves  of  the  test,  the  other 
between  the  weighted  scores  based  upon  the  formula 
3R  +  2\V,  -f  Wj.  These  correlations  are  in  table  9.8.  From  these 

Tablk  9.8. — Reliability  of  distance  estimation  Test  (CPJiJ.A) 

(Jroitp  |  N  |  St*  I  l/i  |  S/I.  |  S/It  I  r  i  ft  I  Tm< *  j  llrmark* 
|{rturn«f«  " ‘Srrs.oiT  *.20  |  2.05  |  2.01  .10  I  .57  j  S|.lit  hiitf  llirfhl. 

lUtuiruf. |  50  I  24.21  I  25.0H  I  0.H0  i  H.0H  I  .««  I  .7'.l  I  Split  hnlf  |  .lit  }  2W,  t  \V, 

half-test  reliabilities,  the  self  correlation  of  the  whole  test  of  10 
trials  was  estimated  by  means  of  the  Spearman-Brown  formula. 

The  corrected  coefficient  of  .79  based  upon  the  weighted  formula 
shows  that  the  distance-estimation  test  is  moderately  reliable. 
This  is  the  fact,  despite  the  impression  frequently  reported  that 
judgments  of  size-at-a-distance  cannot  be  made  with  a  subjective 
feeling  of  certainty.  This  finding  confirms  the  high  consistency  in 
magnitude  of  size  judgments  at  different  distances  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  experiment.  The  reliability  of  the  test  is  considerably 
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higher  when  the  weighted  scoring  formula  is  used  than  when  the 
test  is  scored  by  biking  the  number  of  right  matches. 

Distribution.  The  means  and  sigmas  of  the  distributions  of  the 
unweighted  scores  (number  correct)  and  the  weighted  scores  are 
presented  in  table  9.9.  When  the  test  is  scored  on  the  basis  of 


Table  0.9. — Distribution  constants 


Data 

/7«r« 

C.r,up 

N 

JM  caw 

SO 

Kimarkt 

«/«s 

6/4J 

SAAAB 

SAAAB 

Returnee  (At r  crew) . 

Kt-turncr  (Air  crew) . 

60 

50 

6.42 

_49.20_ 

3.42 
_ 16.4 

Scored  Rights. 

Scored  SR  +  2W,  +  Wi. 

number  right,  the  mean  is  only  6.42  and  the  standard  deviation 
3.42.  The  test  is  too  difficult.  A  more  satisfactory  distribution  of 
scores  for  test  purposes  is  obtained  when  individuals  are  scored 
with  the  weighted  formula.  The  mean  is  then  49.26  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  16.4.  It  will  be  noted  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  this  form  of  the  ability  to  judge  distance  are  pronounced 
despite  the  fact  that  the  subjects  are  all  fliers  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  judgment  of  distance  in  aerial  long-range 
space. 

Accuracy  of  Size-Distance  Perception  in  Form  A  of  the  Distance 
Estimation  Test.  The  accuracy  of  size  perception  at  increasing 
distances  in  the  test  follows  the  same  trend  that  was  found  in  the 
experiment  to  validate  the  photographic  method.  In  the  test,  as 
in  the  experiment,  a  decrease  in  the  accuracy  of  perception  occurs 
at  each  increase  in  distance  of  the  test  objects  from  the  observers. 
Evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  demonstrated  by  the  successive 
increase  in  the  mean  of  the  average  errors  from  6.f5  inches  at 
28  yards  to  12.90  inches  at  448  yards  (table  9.10). 


Tabu:  9.10. — Accuracy  of  size-at-a-dixtanee  judgments  in  the  distance  esti¬ 
mation  test,  Form  A,  as  represented  by  average  errors  in  inches 

IHa»cd  upon  two  Judgments  of  each  object  at  enrh  distance  from  each  of  59  observer.*) 


IN.’S  sees 

tt  intkrt 

<7  (aches 

71  Inches 

75  (aches 

Ifci. 
ftS  inekr$) 

2<l  yard.  . 

6.79 

7.19 

6.92 

7.(1 

6.86 

56  yard . 

7.35 

6.86 

7.28 

7.84 

7.33 

II 2  yard.  . 

7.29 

6.64 

7.18 

9.32 

7.61 

221  yard.  . 

9.11 

8.44 

8.36 

9.(0 

8.86 

Ill  yard.  . 

10.91 

'  12.48 

13.69 

14.60 

12.90 

However,  the  accuracy  of  perceived  size-at-a-distance  in  the 
test  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  in  the  experiment  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  method.  The  relative  accuracy  of  size  perception  at  a 
distance  in  the  test  and  the  experiments  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
paring  tables  9.1 -A  and  B  and  table  9.10. 

Constancy  and  Variability  of  Size-Distance  Perception  in  the 
Distance  Estimation  Test.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  size  estimates  of  each  object  at  each  of  five  distances  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  table  9.11.  These  results  show  that  the  predominant 
tendency  in  the  test  is  for  subjects  to  judge  the  real  size  of  the 
test  objects  rather  than  the  image  size  on  the  photographs.  There 
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Tabu:  9.11. — Mean*  a  ml  ntnmhmt  <le  tint  font  of  jk  recivr<l  sizes  uf  objects  at 
curious  distances  in  the  distance  fstimnlion  tent.  Form  A 


I  Baited  u|>oii  two  judgment*  of  each  objeet  at  each  dlnUnre  from  rack  of  M  obwrrer.l 


I  lit  In  nett 
28  yard* 

.'.4  yard* 

1 12  yards 

224  yards 

148  yards 


Si  inekrt 

ST  inekrt 

71  inches 

TS  inekrt 

fit  inekrt) 

47.43 

M  . 

59.80 

69.16 

71.40 

69.70 

8.31 

9.88 

7.71 

8.77 

M . . . 

80.40 

87.18 

67.09 

49.88 

IUI 

S.D . 

M  . 

8.62 

80.88 

8.86 

88.84 

9  62 

6ft.9S 

8.62 

67.12 

6M6 

S.D . 

M  . 

8.68 

69.32 

7.97 

83.0 

8.34 

65.80 

9.81 

67.24 

63.94 

S.D. . 

M  . 

10.69 

58.38 

9.68 

68.80 

10.33 

60.70 

9.60 

61.16 

69.72 

S.D . 

13.50 

12.74  1 

13.94 

11.94 

is,  however,  a  slight  reduction  in  constancy  with  each  increase  in 
distance  represented  in  the  photographic  test.  At  28  yards,  the 
mean  size  estimate  for  an  average  object  of  69  inches  is  67.63 
inches,  at  224  yards,  63.84  inches,  and  at  448  yards,  59.72  inches. 
This  slight  trend  toward  under-constancy,  small  at  first,  but  in¬ 
creasing  from  224  to  448  yards  is  in  contrast  to  the  over-estima¬ 
tion  of  size  at  great  distances  found  in  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  given  in  an  earlier  section  (cf.  tables  and  figures  9.6  and 
9.7).  Table  9.11  also  shows  that  the  variability  of  judgments 
increases  with  each  increase  of  distance.  This  increase  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  that  found  in  the  earlier  experiment 
These  results  verify  the  use  of  the  test  as  a  measure  of  size- 
distance  perception.  Perception  of  size  decreases  in  accuracy  with 
increasing  distance  in  the  test,  as  was  the  case  in  a  natural  outdoor 
situation.  Constancy  is  maintained  to  a  considerable  degree  at  all 
distances  in  the  test  as  it  was  outdoors  and  also  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  experiment.  Variability  of  the  size  estimations  increased 
also  in  the  test.  To  the  extent  that  the  test  results  arc  comparable 
to  those  obtained  in  the  experiment,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
photographs  presented  in  a  random  test  order  do  indeed  measure 
a  tridimensional  spatial  ability,  the  perception  of  size-at-a  distance 
The  differences  that  exist  between  mean  accuracy  and  constancy 
of  judgments  in  the  test  and  the  experiment  simply  imply  that 
the  test  situation  was  not  as  favorable  to  the  judgment  of  size 
at  a  distance  as  was  the  experimental  situation.  Thb  is  to  be 
expected  also  on  statistical  grounds,  since  only  two  judgments  of 
each  size  at  each  distance  were  made  by  individuals  taking  the 
test,  whereas  five  judgments  were  obtained  in  the  experiment. 


Construction  of  the  Distance  Estimation  Test,  Form  B  (CP212H) 

A  partial  revision  of  the  test  just  described,  numbered  CP212B, 
was  planned  but  the  new  photographs  required  for  it  were  not 
completed.  It  was  considered  useful  to  revise  the  original  test 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

t.  The  level  of  difficulty  of  the  test  was  probably  higher  than 
is  desirable,  resulting  in  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  actually 
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correct  judgments.  This  was  taken  care  of  by  using  a  weighted 
formula.  It  would  be  advantageous,  however,  to  construct  an 
easier  test  which  it  might  be  possible  to  score  simply  by  counting 
the  number  of  correct  answers,  i.  e.,  a  test  in  which  the  steps  of 
the  scale  are  greater. 

2.  In  Form  A,  the  four  test  objects  whose  size  had  to  be  judged 
corresponded  to  the  stakes  numbered  10,  11,  12,  and  13  in  the 
standard  scale  of  15  sizes.  They  were  chosen  from  one  end  of  the 
scale  in  the  expectation  that  most  of  the  errors  would  be  under- 
estimations  of  size  requiring  a  relatively  larger  number  of  stakes 
smaller  than  the  test  object.  The  results  proved  this  expectation 
(based  upon  evidence  from  laboratory  constancy  experiments)  to 
be  false.  In  fact,  the  frequency  of  overcstimations  of  size  occur¬ 
ring  in  Form  A  makes  it  desirable  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
standards  on  both  sides  of  the  test  objects.  This  symmetrical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  test  objects  in  relation  to  the  standard  scale  was 
adopted  in  constructing  Form  B.  The  test  objects  were  also 
selected  over  a  wide  range  of  the  scale. 

3.  Photographic  reproduction  of  the  stakes  at  448  yards  in 
Form  A  was  close  to  the  limit  of  their  distinguishability.  Careful 
photographic  processing  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  adequate 
prints  of  the  test  object  at  this  distance.  Although  observers  agree 
on  the  relative  sizes  of  the  test  objects  at  this  distance,  if  the  test 
were  to  be  reproduced  many  times  in  booklet  form,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  modify  the  scale  of  distances,  particularly  by  decreas¬ 
ing  the  farthest  distance. 

4.  Since  15-placc  I.B.M.  answer  sheets  lettered  from  A  to  O 
are  most  easily  available,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  letter  the 
standard  stakes  instead  of  numbering  them. 

Form  B  should  be  photographed  in  an  outdoor  environment 
similar  to  that  employed  in  Form  A.  The  scale  of  standards  con¬ 
sists  of  13  white  stakes  set  into  the  ground  in  an  arc.  They  are 
18-22  inches  apart,  with  a  larger  gap  of  6  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  scries.  The  standards  arc  arranged  in  order  from  the  short¬ 
est  to  the  tallest  and  are  lettered  consecutively  from  A  through 
M.  The  shortest  standard  on  the  left  is  25  inches  high  and  the 
stakes  increase  in  size  by  five-inch  intervals  (instead  of  4-inch 
intervals)  up  to  the  largest  stake  which  is  85  inches.  These  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  photograph;  their 
actual  distance  from  the  camera  is  12*4  yards. 

Through  the  central  gap  between  stakes  lettered  F  and  G  is 
seen  the  test  object  in  the  distance.  Four  different  heights  of 
test  objects,  35,  50,  65,  and  75  inches  in  size  are  shown  at  six 
different  distances,  25,  50,  100,  200,  300,  and  400  yards,  in  differ¬ 
ent  photographs.  The  basic  number  of  photographs  in  Form  B 
is  therefore  21.  By  random  arrangement  of  two  sets  of  these 
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photographs,  a  test  of  *18  trials  can  be  constructed.  This  will 
have  an  administration  time  of  approximately  15  minutes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  evidence  obtained  on  Form  A  its  reliability  can  be  expected 
to  be  about  .80.  The  directions  are  similar  to  those  for  Form  A. 

The  following  are  the  principal  modifications  of  Form  A  incor¬ 
porated  in  Form  B: 

1.  Thirteen  lettered  stakes  with  progressive  increases  in  size 
of  five  inches  are  employed  as  standards  instead  of  fifteen  num¬ 
bered  stakes  which  increase  in  size  by  four-inch  increments.  The 
larger  increment  is  expected  to  lower  the  difliculty  level  of  the 
test. 

2.  The  test  objects  are  35,  50,  65,  and  75  inches  in  height,  as 
compared  with  63,  67,  71,  and  75  inches.  They  are  not  grouped 
together  in  a  restricted  part  of  the  scale  but  are  distributed 
throughout  the  scale.  Since  there  are  an  equal  number  of  stan¬ 
dards  larger  and  smaller  than  the  test  objects,  o\erestimations  can 
be  measured  as  effectively  as  underestimations.  The  test  objects 
should  be  photographed  in  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  positions 
so  that  either  type  of  position  may  be  used  in  the  test 

3.  The  farthest  distance  should  be  reduced  from  448  yards  to 
100  yards  in  Form  B.  An  additional  distance  of  300  yards  should 
be  introduced.  Either  or  both  of  these  distances  may  bo  used 
in  the  test,  depending  upon  the  clarity  of  the  most  distant  stake 
as  reproduced  for  test  purposes. 


THE  ABILITY  TO  JUDGE  DISTANCE  AND  SPACE  IN  TERMS 


OF  T1IE  RETINAL  MOTION  CUE 


The  distance  perception  heretofore  discussed  has  been  that  of 
a  stationary  observer.  The  flier,  however,  is  in  motion.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  because  he  is  in  motion  that  distance  perception  is  so 
important  to  him.  The  stimulus  of  retinal  motion  perspective  as 
a  basis  for  distance  has  been  described  only  in  part.  Its  nature 
and  application  to  the  perception  of  aerial  space  during  flight 
may  next  be  considered. 


Types  of  Retinal  Stimulation  in  Relation  to 
Visual  Motion  Perreption 

The  retina  may  be  stimulated  by  motion,  or  more  exactly,  the 
retinal  image  may  undergo  motion,  in  two  general  ways.  The  first 
and  simplest  is  relative  displacement.  In  this  case  the  image  . 
corresponding  to  an  object  is  displaced  in  relation  to  the  image 
corresponding  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  i.  e.,  the  image  of  the 
background  against  which  the  object-image  is  located.  This  is 
the  stimulus  that  exists  when  an  object  in  the  visual  scene  moves. 
The  relative  displacement  is  the  same  whether  the  eyes  follow  the 
moving  object  or  not.  The  second  may  be  called  deformation.  Ill 
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this  less  familiar  type  of  stimulation,  the  image  is  distorted  as 
a  whole ;  it  stretches  or  expands  or  contracts  rather  than  merely 
being  transposed.  This  sort  of  change  obviously  does  not  physi¬ 
cally  occur  in  real  objects,  or  at  least  solid  objects,  but  it  happens 
all  the  time  to  our  retinal  images — especially  to  the  image  of  the 
terrain  or  background.  The  fact  to  be  especially  noted  is  that  the 
retinal  image  over  the  whole  retina,  the  image  representing  the 
entire  visual  field,  may  undergo  this  kind  of  motion,  i.  e.,  may  flow 
at  different  rates  in  different  parts. 

Having  distirguished  between  retinal  displacement  and  retinal 
deformation,  the  kinds  of  visually  perceived  motion  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  them  can  be  stated.  The  general  rule  may  be  formulated 
that  whenever  the  observer  himself  moves,  the  retinal  image  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  whole  visual  field  undergoes  deformation.  The 
converse  is  also  true.  When  the  observer's  body  is  motionless, 
there  is  no  deformation  of  the  retinal  image  as  a  whole. 

Wien  objects  move,  the  corresponding  object-images  within  the 
rctival  image  of  the  fic!d  undergo  relative  displacement  (and  may 
also  undergo  deformation  if  the  objects  move  toward  c  away 
from  us)  but  the  retinal  background-image  of  the  whole  field  does 
not  undergo  deformation.  This  rule  holds  even  though  the  eyes 
may  move  from  one  fixation  to  another  or  may  fixate  a  moving 
object,  so  lony  as  the  head  does  not  move,  i.  c.,  so  long  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  in  space  does  not  change. 

When  both  the  observer  and  objects  move  in  a  three-dimensional 
space,  there  occurs  both  deformation  of  the  retinal  background- 
image,  and  displacement  (possibly  with  deformation)  of  the 
retinal  object-images.  Both  the  observer’s  own  movement  and  the 
movement  of  objects  are  perceived  simultaneously,  under  normal 
circumstances,  without  any  interference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  perception. 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  lies  in  the  fact  that  de¬ 
formation  of  the  retinal  background-image  yields  not  only  the 
perception  of  subjective  motion  but  provides  a  powerful  stimulus 
for  space  perception.  Different  aspects  of  this  deformation  arc 
specific  not  only  to  the  direction  of  one's  motion  and  to  the  velocity 
of  one’s  motion,  but  also  to  its  angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface 
at  which  one  is  looking,  to  the  distance  of  all  points  of  the  surface, 
and  in  fact  to  the  distance  of  all  stationary  objects  in  one’s  field  of 
vision.  Considered  ns  a  stimulus-correlate  for  distance,  the  flowing 
deformation  of  the  retinal  image  is  identical  with  what  we  have 
called  retinal  motion  perspective. 

In  order  to  avoid  complicating  the  discussion  unnecessarily  one 
assumption  should  be  made  at  this  point.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  for  the  time  being,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
moving  observer  are  always  fixated  at  an  infill  Lely  distant  point 
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such  as  the  horizon,  and  therefore  motionle.\s  in  his  head.  In 
other  words  we  will  disregard  movements  of  the  eyes,  particularly 
pursuit  movements.  The  retinal  displacement  produced  when  the 
eyes  of  a  moving  observer  themselves  rotate  can  bo  considered 
independently'  and  therefore  the  problem  can  be  deferred. 

Retinal  Motion  Perspective.  When  the  observer  moves,  the 
retinal  image  flows  at  different  rates  on  his  retina  in  an  exactly 
inverse  relation  to  the  distances  of  the  corresponding  points  or 
objects  in  the  world,  The  more  distant  the  point,  the  less  its 
velocity.  The  line  of  the  horizon,  for  example,  docs  not  move  on 
the  retina.  Objects  at  distances  which  are  for  practical  purposes 
infinite  will  not  move  either.  Consider  the  appearance  of  the  visual 
world  on  a  clear  night,  when  the  observer  is  flying  or  driving  a 
car  through  it.  The  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  horizon  do  not 
undergo  any  deformation  whatever;  their  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  observer  does  not  change  position  in  relation  to  them  or, 
in  other  words,  the  parallax  is  zero.  But  the  terrain  and  the 
objects  on  it  flow  across  the  visual  field,  slowly  at  distant  points 
and  more  and  more  rapidly  at  points  nearer  the  observer.  The 
differences  in  the  rate  of  flow  arc  dependent  on  differences  in  dis¬ 
tance,  since  the  nearer  points  change  their  direction  from  the 
observer,  and  are  therefore  retinally  displaced,  faster  than  the 
further  points.  There  exists  a  certain  degree  of  parailax  which  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance.  Considering  this  fact  as 
a  matter  of  different  velocities  stimulating  the  retina  at  the  same 
moment,  the  phenomenon  is  what  we  have  termed  motion  per¬ 
spective. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  this  retinal  flow 
approaches  zero  for  very  distant  objects  and  vanishes,  therefore, 
at  the  horizon,  it  also  approaches  zero  and  vanishes  at  two  specific 
points  in  the  visual  world — the  point  toward  which  the  observer 
is  moving  and  its  opposite,  the  point  he  is  moving  away  from. 
For  example,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  an  object  in  the  direct  line 
of  an  observer’s  progress  yields  retinal  motion  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  expands;  the  exact  point  on  the  object  at  which  locomotion 
is  aimed  does  not  movo  at  all.  Optically  speaking,  therefore,  the 
world  expands  radially  outward  ns  the  observer  moves  into  it,  and, 
assuming  he  looks  backward,  contracts  radially  inward  as  he 
moves  away  from  it.  The  expansion  may  be  noticed  when  one 
drives  a  car  on  a  straight  road,  particularly  at  night,  and  looks 
at  a  distant  point  ahead.  The  corresponding  contraction  is  most 
easily  observed  from  tho  rear  end  of  a  train. 

Figure  9.8  shows  diagramatically  the  general  character  of 
retinal  motion  perspective  as  it  exists  when  the  observer  is  moving 
and  looking  straight  ahead  over  a  level  terrain.  The  arrows  are 
vectors  and  the  length  of  each  arrow  represents  the  retinal  velocity 
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Figure  9.8. — Retinal  Motion  Perspective  Looking  Ahead. 


in  the  field  of  view  at  that  particular  point  in  the  field.  These 
velocities  exist,  of  course,  as  continuous  gradients  rather  than  as 
separate  displacements  on  the  retina.  The  retinal  image  is  de¬ 
formed  as  a  whole.  A  gradient  of  velocity  is  a  rate  of  change  of 
velocity,  not  a  velocity  as  such.  The  distinction  is  important,  since 
the  hypothesis  will  be  advanced  that  the  gradients  in  the  retinal 
field  and  the  direction  of  these  gradients  rather  than  the  velocities 
themselves  are  the  effective  stimuli  for  the  perception  of  distance, 
space,  and  locomotion. 

In  figure  9.8  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  gradient  of  veloci¬ 
ties  varying  from  zero  at  the  horizon  to  a  maximum  at  the  near 
region  of  the  ground.  From  the  observer  to  the  horizon  in  any 
direction,  this  gradient  of  velocity  is  repeated.  The  direction 
of  all  retinal  velocities  is  radially  outward  from  the. point  toward 
which  one  is  moving,  i.  e.,  from  the  "center  of  expansion.”  In  fig¬ 
ure  9.8  the  center  of  expansion  is  on  the  horizon  because  the 
observer  is  assumed  to  be  moving  parallel  to  the  terrain. 

Figure  9.9  shows  the  motion  perspective  when  the  eyes  are 
looking  not  ahead  but  to  the  right,  as  for  example  in  looking  out 
the  side  window  of  a  plane  or  train.  All  velocities  vanish  at  the 
horizon.  They  reach  their  maximum  at  the  point  directly  under 
the  observer,  which  point  of  course  cannot  be  represented  in  the 
diagram.  The  vanishing  of  all  velocities  at  the  horizon  is  analogous 
in  this  diagram  to  the  vanishing  of  all  sizes  on  the  horizon,  and 
5n  fact  the  gradient  of  decreasing  velocity  upward  on  the  flat 
visual  field  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  gradient  of  retinal  size. 
In  this  diagram,  at  least,  retinal  motion  perspective  is  similar  to 
size  perspective  and  to  linear  perspective.  Unlike  size,  however, 
motion  has  the  characteristic  of  direction. 
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Figure  9.9, — Retinal  Motion  Perspective  Looking:  to  the  Right 

If  one  were  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  figure  9.9 
or  in  other  words  make  the  field  move  in  the  opposite  way,  the 
diagram  would  represent  the  view  of  an  observer  who  is  looking 
straight  to  the  left  of  hit  line  of  motion  instead  of  to  the  right. 
Similarly,  reversing  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  figure  9.8, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  retinal  field  contract 
instead  of  expand,  would  represent  the  view  of  an  observer  looking 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  his  line  of  motion,  that  is,  looking 
backward.  There  are,  therefore,  two  opposite  poles  in  optical 
space  at  which  retinal  motion  is  zero,  the  center  of  expansion  for¬ 
ward  and  the  center  of  contraction  backward  on  the  line  of  the 
observer’s  locomotion.  These  poles  exist  independently  of  retinal 
motion  perspective.  They  are  cues  for  the  perception  not  of  dis¬ 
tance  but  of  the  direction  of  locomotion. 

The  third  diagram,  figure  9.10,  represents  the  motion  perspec¬ 
tive  when  the  observer  moves  forward  but  looks  vertically  down¬ 
ward,  as  for  example  in  looking  through  the  bomb  bay  doors  of 
an  airplane.  The  velocity  of  the  terrain  going  by  is  greatest  at 
its  nearest  point — tho  one  vertically  below  the  observer.  The 
velocities  decrease  radially  and  symmetrically  from  this  maximum 
point  and,  merging  with  the  family  of  gradients  already  described, 
finally  diminish  to  zero  at  the  encircling  rim  of  the  horizon.  By 
visualizing  all  of  theso  views  as  if  they  were  continuous  and 
connected,  a  fairly  complete  picture  may  bo  gained  of  the  retinal 
gradients  of  motion  perspective  and  their  interrelations. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  retina  is  stimulated  if 
the  observer  luok3  vertically  upward  into  a  clear  sky  during  loco¬ 
motion  is  probably  obvious — there  is  no  motion  stimulus  at  all. 
If  nothing  is  seen  but  sky  there  is  no  visual  sense  of  one’s  own 
movement.  Likewise  there  is  no  visual  experience  of  a  world  of 
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Figure  9.10. — Retinal  Motion  Perspective  Looking  Down. 

objects  in  three  dimensions.  Motion  perception  presupposes  the 
stimulus  of  texture — the  existence  of  objects  or  surfaces  produc¬ 
ing  a  differentiated  retinal  image.  Only  when  there  is  such  an 
image  can  retinal  displacement  or  deformation  occur.  If  the 
retinal  stimulus  is  perfectly  homogeneous  or  uniform  at  all  points, 
as  it  is  when  we  see  nothing  but  clear  sky,  no  motion  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  If  there  are  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  surfaces  formed  by 
them  will  show  retinal  motion  perspective  and  if  the  clouds  are 
near  enough  to  the  observer,  as  occasionally  happens  in  flying, 
the  motion  perspective  will  be  noticeable.  Figure  9.11  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  world  ahead  when  flying  under  a  solid  over¬ 
cast  or  "ceiling.”  If  the  cloud  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  a  visible 
surface,  the  motion  perspective  will  be  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  a  physical  ceiling. 

The  Effect  of  Eye  Movements  on  Gradients  of  Velocity.  It  is 
now  possible  to  consider  the  relation  of  eye  movements  to  retinal 
motion  perspective.  When  the  eyes  follo\y  a  moving  object  or 
rotate  from  one  fixation  point  to  another  the  retinal  background 
image  obviously  shifts  across  the  retina  itself.  This  shift  is  a 
displacement  of  the  image  of  the  visual  field,  not  a  deformation 
of  it.  Suppose  that  the  eyes  arc  fixated  not  on  the  motionless 
horizon  as  we  have  heretofore  assumed  but  on  a  nearby  point  on 
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the  ground.  During  such  a  fixation,  the  retinal  velocities  in  the 
field  are  quite  different  from  those  represented  in  the  diagrams 
and  one  might  suppose  that  retinal  motion  perspective  is  thereby 
destroyed.  The  retinal  velocity  at  the  point  fixated  is  now  zero; 
the  velocity  of  that  point  has  been  just  canceled  by  an  opposite 
velocity  induced  by  the  rotation  of  the  eye.  The  velocity  at  all 
other  retinal  points  is  affected  by  this  compensatory  velocity — it 
is  in  fact  added  to  each  f  them.  The  horizon,  for  example,  moves 
on  the  retina  at  the  rate  which  the  now  fixated  point  formerly 
possessed.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  observer  secs  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing  as  if  he  looked  at  the  horizon — a  three- 
dimensional  world  in  which  he  himself  moves. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  when  a  constant  opposite 
velocity  is  added  to  a  continuous  series  of  different  velocities, 
the  relation  between  them  remains  unchanged.  The  adding  of 
velocities  is  algebraic  in  the  sense  that  a  positive  velocity  in  one 
direction  may  be  canceled  by  a  negative  velocity  in  the  other.  The 
gradient  of  retinal  velocities  with  respect  to  their  direction  is 
therefore  unaffected  by  pursuit  movement  of  the  eyes.  Since  we 
know  that  the  observer  has  the  same  experience  of  visual  locomo¬ 
tion  whether  ho  fixates  the  horizon  or  watches  the  ground  going 
by,  we  must  suppose  that  the  effective  stimulus  for  such  percep¬ 
tion  is  the  gradient  of  velocities  in  the  retinal  field — the  direction 
and  rate  of  change  of  velocities  along  a  retinal  axis — rather  than 
the  velocities  themselves.  The  perceptual  mechanism  involved  is 
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aimilrr  to  that  already  discussed  for  the  gradient  of  retinal 
disparity. 

The  Perception  Resulting  from  Retinal  Motion  Gradients.  The 
visual  movement  which  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pages 
is  the  movement  which  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  observer's 
retina— -it  is  not  of  course  the  same  thing  as  the  movement  which 
he  sees  or  experiences.  The  aim  has  been  to  define  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  optical  stimuli  for  his  perceptions  of  space  and  locomotion. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  stimuli  that  he  flies  an  airplane  or  other¬ 
wise  gets  around  in  an  extended  world.  The  observer  does  not 
“see"  his  retinal  images,  although  his  retinal  images  are  of  course 
the  conditions  of  his  seeing.  Images  arc  two-dimensional,  whereas 
his  perceptions  are  three-dimensional.  The  visual  field  which 
undergoes  deformation,  for  example  the  expansion  shown  in  figure 
9.11,  is  the  retinal  field ;  the  visual  world  resulting  does  not  expand 
correspondingly  but  is  seen  as  perfectly  stable.  Why  does  the 
world  not  expand  when  the  stimulus  image  expands? 

The  answer  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  world  possesses  a  third 
dimension  and  that  the  observer  sees  himself  moving  in  this 
dimension.  In  all  probability  the  expansion  of  the  retinal  image 
is  an  effective  stimulus  for  perceived  locomotion  and  for  distance 
perception  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  it  is  not  a  stimulus  for  a 
perceived  expansion  of  the  visual  world.  This  explanation  sug¬ 
gests  that  if  we  could  see  the  terrain  of  figure  9.11  as  a  flat  image, 
we  would  also  see  it  as  one  which  instead  of  extending  into  the 
third  dimension  expands  in  two  dimensions.  If  it  can  be  assumed 
that  retinal  motion  perspective  during  locomotion  is  normally  A 
stimulus  for  distance,  then  it  is  only  reasonable  that  it  should 
not  be  a  stimulus  for  deformation. 

The  customary  terms  to  describe  the  fact  that  objects  do  not 
undergo  expansion  or  contraction  when  their  position  is  changed 
relative  to  the  observer  are  “shape  constancy"  and  size  con¬ 
stancy.”  These  phenomena  are,  however,  probably  only  special 
cases  of  the  general  constancy  of  a  continuous  three-dimensional 
terrain. 

Motion  Perspective  when  the  Observer’s  Movement  is  not  Par¬ 
allel  to  the  Terrain;  Application  to  the  Problem  of  Landing  an 
Airplane.  Up  until  the  present  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
situation  where  the  observer  moves  on  the  ground  or  parallel  to 
the  ground.  This  is  the  case  during  most  of  the  ordinary  small 
movements  of  human  activity,  and  during  walking,  driving,  and 
straight  and  level  flying.  However,  the  ability  to  judge  distance 
and  space  is  most  critical  not  in  these  situations  but  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  observer  is  moving  toward  the  ground  as  he  is 
when  landing  an  airplane.  We  arc  now  in  a  position  to  describe 
the  retinal  motion  stimuli  of  the  pilot  during  a  landing  and  the 


way  in  which  they  arc  indicative  of  the  direction,  velocity,  and 
angle  of  his  glide,  and  of  his  distance  or  altitude  from  points  on 
the  ground. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  retinal  gradients  of 
motion  during  level  flight  and  during  a  glide  is  that  the  optical 
center  of  expansion,  the  point  toward  which  the  observer  is  mov¬ 
ing,  is  no  longer  on  the  horizon,  but  is  on  the  ground10.  Retinal 
motion  therefore  vanishes  both  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon  and  at 
another  point  in  the  field — the  center  from  which  the  motion 
radiates.  Consider  the  case  which  is  theoretically  simplest — that 
of  vertical  descent  with  the  observer  looking  straight  down  along 
the  line  of  locomotion.  The  retinal  velocity  will  be  zero  at  the 
center  of  expansion,  will  increase  to  a  maximum  at  points  half¬ 
way  between  the  center  and  the  horizon,  at  45°  from  the  line  of 
locomotion,  and  will  then  decrease  and  finally  vanish  at  the 
horizon  itself,  at  90°  from  the  line  of  locomotion.  This  pattern  of 
the  gradients  of  expansion  will  be  symmetrical  and  will  be  quite 
different  in  character  from  the  gradients  existing  during  level 
flight 


FlGi’KK  9.12.  —Retinal  Motion  Gradients  During  a  Landing  Glide. 


The  gradients  during  a  glide  aimed  at  a  point  between  the  one 
vertically  below  and  the  horizon  arc  a  combination  of  the  two  situa¬ 
tions  described.  They  are  diagramed  in  figure  9, !  The  center  of 
expansion  is  the  point  at  which  the  glide  is  now  timed ;  if  the  glide 
is  made  steeper,  it  moves  downward  and  if  the  glide  is  made  shal¬ 
lower  it  moves  upward  toward  the  horizon.  The  center  is,  in  other 
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words,  an  indicator  of  the  direction  of  one’s  flight — of  where  one 
is  going  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  glide  should  be  continued 
unchanged  this  zero  point  of  the  retinal  gradients  is  the  point 
where  the  wheels  will  touch  ground.  It  therefore  enables  the  pilot 
to  see  whether  he  is  overshooting  or  undershooting  the  field.  A 
plane,  it  should  be  noted,  cannot  be  “aimed”  by  lining  it  up  with  a 
distant  point  like  a  rifle  or  even  like  an  automobile;  its  nose  never 
points  exactly  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going  but  somewhat 
upward  from  this  direction;  in  a  cross-wind  furthermore,  the  nose 
points  to  one  side  of  the  true  direction  of  flight.  The  cue  therefore 
by  which  flight  can  be  guided  or  aimed  has  to  be  external  to  the 
plane  itself  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  visual  scene  ahead, 
tangewiesche”  has  described  what  is  in  effect  the  center  of  ex¬ 
pansion  cue  in  the  terminology  of  the  flier.  He  explains  a  method 
for  estimating  the  landing  point  on  the  runway  even  before  one 
turns  into  the  approach  by  observing  the  center  of  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  leg,  noting  its  angular  distance  below  the  horizon,  and 
then  projecting  it  in  imagination  on  the  runway,  allowing  for 
wind.  He  makes  special  note  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  normal  glide, 
what  we  have  here  called  the  center  of  expansion  is  always  a  spe¬ 
cific  angular  distance  below  the  horizon.  This  angle  is,  in  fact, 
the  characteristic  gliding  angle  of  the  plane  being  flown.  In  the 
absence  of  pow«r,  that  is  in  the  event  of  forced  landing,  the  point- 
of-prescnt-"’r»i  cannot  be  made  to  rise  above  this  angular  distance; 
in  other  words  the  glide  cannot  be  “stretched.”  The  ability  to 
judge  this  visual  angle  enables  the  flier  to  see  at  all  times  how 
far  on  the  terrain  he  could  glide  with  a  dead  engine. 

The  optical  center  of  expansion  is  therefore  an  exact  indicator 
of  the  direction  of  a  glide  and  a  means  of  seeing  whether  the 
present  line  of  flight  will  or  will  not  take  the  plane  to  the  point 
the  pilot  wants  to  get  to — a  point,  let  us  say,  just  above  the  near 
end  of  the  runway.  It  is  also  an  indicator  of  the  angle  of  glide  or 
the  rate  of  descent.  The  angle  of  glide  is  in  fact  the  visible  angular 
distance  between  the  horizon  and  the  center  of  expansion.  With  an 
unfamiliar  plane,  or  with  unfamiliar  wind  conditions  which  may 
steepen  or  lengthen  the  glide,  it  becomes  very  important  for  a 
pilot  to  be  able  to  sec  this  angle  of  descent  in  the  three-dimensional 
space  in  front  of  him  rather  than  having  to  guess  it  or  remember 
it  from  past  experience. 

In  the  landing  situation  of  figure  9.12,  the  distance  of  the  pilot 
from  the  center  of  expansion  and  his  altijtude  from  the  ground 
directly  below  him  need  to  be  judged  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  What  arc  the  criteria  or  indicators  of  this  distance  and 
altitude?  The  coarseness  of  texture  and  the  size  of  objects  on  the 
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ground  directly  ahead  are  obvious  correlates  of  these  distances", 
as  is  increasing  binocular  depth  or  relief.  A  high  tower  or  building 
on  the  airfield  will  provide  a  cue  to  the  pilot’s  altitude;  when  the 
top  of  the  tower  just  cuts  the  horizon,  its  height  will  be  the  same 
as  his  altitude.  But  the  expansion  gradients  themselves  vary  con¬ 
comitantly  with  distance  from  the  ground  and  provide  a  basis  for 
judging  it.  During  a  descent  at  unifDrm  speed,  the  rate  of  the 
retinal  expansion  at  its  maximal  points  increases  as  the  distance 
from  the  ground  decreases.  Under  a  given  set  of  conditions  this 
overall  rate  of  expansion  at  any  moment  indicates  the  altitude. 
The  fact  that  the  ground  directly  below  the  plane  goes  by  faster 
as  the  altitude  decreases  has  been  frequently  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  cue  for  landing.  But  this  fact  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
more  general  phenomenon  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
over  the  entire  field.  The  debated  question  as  to  how  student  pilots 
should  use  their  eyes  during  landings  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  expansion  at  all  visible  points. 

The  pilot’s  ability  to  estimate  his  ground  speed  both  during 
landings  and  during  straight  and  level  flight,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  dependent  wholly  on  the  perception  of  retinal  motion.  We  are 
referring  now  to  ground  speed  rather  than  air  speed,  which  latter 
is  given  by  the  air-speed  meter,  auditory  cues,  and  others.  At  any 
given  altitude,  the  over-all  rate  of  the  retinal  pattern  of  gradients 
is  directly  proportional  to  his  ground  speed.  Since  the  visual  cue 
for  speed  and  one  of  the  cues  for  altitude  are,  if  this  analysis  is 
correct,  the  same  stimulus,  it  follows  that  visual  judgments  of 
speed  and  altitude  are  interrelated.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  observation  that  speed  appears  to  decrease  as  a 
plane  gains  altitude  and  increase  as  it  loses  altitude. 

In  summary,  the  retinal  pattern  of  motion  stimulation  has  as¬ 
pects  which  are  specific  to  a  number  of  corresponding  aspects  of 
aerial  space — ones  which  are  of  great  significance  to  the  job  of 
flying.  In  addition  to  the  dimension  of  distance  on  a  continuous 
terrain  they  include  the  direction  of  flight  and  its  angle  to  the 
ground,  the  altitude  or  distance  above  the  ground  and  the  velocity 
of  flight 

The  analysis  of  the  retinal  motion  pattern  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  is  admittedly  theoretical.  Some  empirical  verification  is 
furnished  by  the  motion-picture  test  derived  from  it  which  is  next 
to  be  described,  but  that  is  insufficient.  The  theory  needs  to  be 
formulated  more  exactly  by  the  use  of  methods  similar  to  those  of 
projective  geometry.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  such  a 
task.  Such  functions  as  ha\se  been  derived  arc  omitted  here  in  view 

**A  photographic  tet  of  Mhility  to  r.timnte  nltltuile  from  the  texture  of  the  kh>uii<I.  »t  on# 
time  cnlUtl  Kitimiition  of  Altituile  CV'.'IKA,  win  ron-tnn-tc«l  nt  P«yrhi>l<>tf  Iri.l  lt«->.i»irh  Cnl* 
No.  3  with  mimic  niixiiml  in.»l»tnnre  ft  ••in  thr  l>.)rhi>li<i,i<'iil  Tr-t  Pitm  Unit.  It  »a«  nppnr- 
vntly  mti  r  rompti  ttiL 
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of  their  incompleteness.  The  generalizations  that  have  been  made 
have  been  checked,  however,  by  geometrical  methods  or  by  empiri¬ 
cal  study  of  motion-picture  images  on  a  screen.  A  motion-picture 
image  is,  of  course,  analogous  to  a  human  retina  insofar  as  two- 
dimensional  gradients  are  concerned.  The  generalizations,  there¬ 
fore,  are  believed  to  be  sound. 

A  MOTION  PICTURE  TEST  FOR  ACCURACY 
OF  JUDGMENT  DURING  LANDING 

Method  of  Constructing  the  Teel 

Preliminary  Photography.  In  the  constructing  of  this  test,  re¬ 
ported  in  Chapter  5,  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  re¬ 
search  was  carried  out,  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  on  the 
problem  of  representing  by  motion  pictures  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  during  an  approach  to  a  landing.  A  number  of  shots  were 
made  of  a  runway,  and  of  other  types  of  terrain,  with  the  camera 
mounted  in  the  nose  of  an  airplane  during  a  glide,  the  camera 
being  pointed  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  axis  of  the  glide. 
These  scenes  were  studied  and  the  existence  of  the  “expansion- 
pattern”  on  the  motion  picture  screen  was  empirically  verified.  It 
was  also  demonstrated  that  such  scenes  give  to  the  onlooker  a 
realistic  and  uniformly  compelling  experience  of  being  himself 
moved  downward  toward  the  ground  in  a  slanting  path,  however 
much  he  may  still  be  aware  of  sitting  in  a  room  and  looking  at  a 
screen.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  since  in  most  respects  the  cam¬ 
era  records  and  the  projector  represent  exactly  the  real  visual  situ¬ 
ation,  i.  c.,  the  same  visual  stimuli  that  the  onlooker  would  have 
had  if  he  hirnself  had  been  where  the  camera  was.  But  in  at  least 
two  respects  the  representation  is  not  exact.  The  cues  for  “depth 
perception”  yielded  by  binocular  (as  contrasted  with  monocular) 
vision  are  absent,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  the  visual  field  of  the 
camera  and  projector  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  eyes. 
Whereas  the  eyes  can  “see”  over  an  angle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
170°  horizontally  and  130°  vertically,  the  widest  angle  of  view  that 
can  be  registered  by  a  motion  camera  is  49°  horizontally  and  37° 
vertically.  This  angular  field  of  view  of  the  visual  world  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  visual  angle  of  intercept  of  the  screen 
image  for  an  individual  seated  in  the  classroom.  Evidence  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  to  indicate 
that  what  one  sees  on  the  screen  is,  within  limits,  independent  of 
the  angular  size  of  the  screen  image.  No  matter  where  one  sits 
one  secs  what  the  camera  saw.  The  camera,  however,  can  sec  only 
a  restricted  field. 

This  restricted  field  of  view  in  the  motion  picture  situation, 
which  fails  to  register  the  appearance  of  the  ground  at  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  visual  field  in  the  real  situation,  might  be  expected 


to  detract  very  strongly  from  its  reality.  But  actually  it  appears 
not  to  do  so.  The  shots  were  reported  by  experienced  pilots  to 
represent  the  landing  situation  very  adequately,  and  to  induce  the 
experience  of  actually  “being  there,”  at  a  visibly  changing  alti¬ 
tude,  at  a  specific  speed  and  at  a  certain  angle  of  glide.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  pilot  in  the  camera  plane  could  actually  be  criti¬ 
cized  while  viewing  the  scene.  The  only  complaints  about  unreal¬ 
ity  of  the  scene  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  slight  yawing  and 
pitching  of  the  plane  is  much  n  ore  noticeable  in  the  motion  picture 
situation  than  it  is  in  the  equivalent  real  situation.  The  irregular 
motion  of  the  motion  picture  frame  in  relation  to  the  ground  is 
more  obvious  than  would  be  the  equivalent  motion  of  the  plane’s 
windshield. 

Originally,  the  intention  was  to  construct  a  test  of  altitude  judg¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  fact  that  altitude  may  be  estimated  (if  the 
ground  speed  is  constant)  by  the  expansion  of  the  ground.  How¬ 
ever,  the  scenes  obtained  did  not  satisfy  the  specifications  for  a  ' 
test.  What  was  needed  was  a  set  of  shots  in  which  the  altitude,  * 
angle  of  descent,  and  velocity  of  motion  were  controlled.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  employ  model  photography  of  a  miniature 
set.  The  judgment  to  be  made  was  also  changed  and  the  examinee 
was  required  to  judge  his  point  of  aim  on  the  ground,  given  an 
already  established  glide.  As  has  been  described,  this  judgment 
is  dependent  upon  the  accurate  perception  of  the  expansion  gradi¬ 
ents  of  the  ground.  The  aiming  point,  in  a  landing,  is  the  point 
of  no  motion  in  a  terrain  which  is  everywhere  else  expanding 
outward. 

Final  Model  Photography.  In  motion-picture  model  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  result  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  full-size 
reality  if  all  action  is  maintained  to  scale.  This  fact  is  consistent 
with  our  theory  of  the  perception  of  gradients  of  size  for  space- 
perception  instead  of  absolute  sizes.  After  soni2  computation,  a 
60  x  90-foot  airfield  was  built  at  the  studios  of  the  AAF  Motion 
Picture  Unit  on  a  scale  of  1  to  48.  On  the  first  third  of  the  run¬ 
way  were  painted  five  lettered  spots,  one  foot  apart,  lettered  A,  B, 

C,  D,  and  E.  A  camera  track  was  constructed,  30  feet  in  length, 
at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  ground.  This  track  could  be  set  in  five 
positions  such  that  the  path  of  the  camera  could  be  aimed  at  each 
of  the  five  spots.  In  these  original  scenes,  the  axis  of  the  camera 
wa3  also  lined  up  with  the  appropriate  spot  so  that  the  spot  would 
appear  in  the  center  of  the  picture  frame.  The  camera  was  then 
moved  at  a  constant  speed  of  1.2  feet  per  second,  guided  by  the 
track,  so  as  to  represent  a  quarter-mile  glide  (1410  feet)  down 
toward  the  runway.  This  glide  was  steeper  and  slower  than  that 
ordinarily  obtained  with  any  military  airplane,  but  for  purposes 
of  the  test  this  feature  was  believed  desirable.  The  use  of  the 
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track  also  eliminated  most  of  the  unstable  motion  of  the  picture 
frame  in  relation  to  the  ground  which  was  so  apparent  in  the  real 
situation.  Each  of  the  five  glides  was  photographed,  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  shutter  speeds  of  the  camera  (36,  27,  and  18  frames  per 
sec.)  so  as  to  yield  apparent  speeds  in  the  neighborhood  of  26,  35, 
and  52  miles  per  hour.  The  len3  used  had  a  focal  length  of  35  mm. 
which  gives  a  field  of  view  35°  wide  and  26a  high.  Fifteen  basic 
scenes,  20  to  10  seconds  in  duration,  were  available  for  prelimin¬ 
ary  try-out  and  for  construction  of  items  for  the  test.  The  basic 
scene  is  represented  by  the  three  successive  photographs  of  the 
landing  field  shown  in  figure  5.3  in  chapter  6. 


Administration  In  35-mm.  Form 


Overcoming  Artificial  Cues.  The  fifteen  basic  scenes  on  35-mm. 
film  were  arranged  in  random  order  with  reference  to  the  speed 
of  glide  and  to  the  aiming  point  (A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E).  They  were 
then  administered  to  several  groups  of  aviation  cadets  to  obtain 
information  for  the  specifications  of  the  final  16-mm.  form  of  the 
test 

One  serious  defect  in  the  original  scenes  had  to  be  overcome, 
namely  the  fact  that  the  aiming-point  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
frame  on  the  screen.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  select  the  cor¬ 
rect  spot  by  estimating  the  center  point  of  the  picture  rather  than 
by  finding  the  motionless  point.  Such  a  cue  is  artifactual  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  similar  to  those  used  by  pilots  in  making  land¬ 
ings.  It  was,  therefore,  eliminated  by  offsetting  the  picture  upward 
or  downv'ard  in  relation  to  the  frame  of  the  picture.  The  fifteen 
scenes  were  ofT-centered  in  a  random  order,  seven  being  off- 
centered  upward  and  eight  downward  in  relation  to  the  frame. 
Thus,  the  aiming  spot  was  never  in  the  center  of  the  screen,  but 
always  displaced  in  an  upward  or  downwaid  direction. 

An  experiment  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  individuals  to 
select  the  spot  in  the  center  of  the  screen,  and  also  that  when  this 
cue  was  eliminated,  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  aiming 
point,  on  the  basis  of  the  expansion  cue  alone,  rose  to  a  level  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  final  form  of  the  test.  Two  forms  of  the  test  were 
administered  to  small  groups  of  preflight  cadets.  In  the  first  form, 
the  aiming  point  was  always  in  the  center  of  the  screen;  in  the 
second  form,  the  correct  spot  was  off-centered  either  upward  or 
downward,  by  means  of  a  specially-constructed  framing  device. 
A  comparison  of  the  percent  of  correct  judgments  on  each  of  the 
five  spots  in  these  two  forms  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Over  80%  of  the  first  grroup  were  aware  that  they  had  selected 
the  center  of  the  screen  as  the  aiming  point.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  group  shown  the  correct  spot  off-centered,  fewer  than  5% 
reported  using  the  “centering"  cue,  which  was  in  this  case  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  Development  of  the  Script.  Preceding  the  administration 
of  the  randomized  15  basic  scenes,  brief  instructions  were  given  to 
the  students.  These  instructions  simply  consisted  of  describing 
the  test,  and  pointing  out  the  task  required.  Brief  mention  was 
made  of  the  expansion  pattern  and  the  students  were  asked  to  find 
the  aiming  spot  by  finding  the  spot  which  showed  no  motion.  How¬ 
ever,  it  became  obvious  from  the  low  scores  obtained  from  the 
first  groups  that  detailed  instructions  and  practice  were  needed. 
After  considerable  revision  a  script  was  finally  developed  which 
proved  adequate  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  script  is, 
in  effect,  a  training  period  for  learning  to  recognize  and  use  the 
point  of  no  motion  in  judging  the  aiming  point.  The  script  is  given, 
in  part 


Script  for  Landing  Judgment  Teat,  Form  E 
Main  Title:  Aviation  Cadet  Testing  Program  (Air  Corps  Symbol) 

Fade  to:  Landing  Judgment  Test — Form  E  (CP505E) 

Psychological  Test  Film  Unit,  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base, 


ACTION: 

A  rolling  title  appears  on  the 
screen  over  a  background  of  a  still 
scene  of  the  airfield  as  it  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  a  glide 


Still  shot  in  background  changes 
into  an  approach  glide  toward  run¬ 
way.  Rolling  title  continues  until 
voice  ends,  then  disappears,  leav¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  glide  on  the 
screen. 


IBM  answer  sheet  shown  on  screen. 
Hand  with  pencil  demonstrates 
method  of  filling  in  answers. 


July  1944 

VOICE: 

This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  judge 
the  direction  of  your  approach  glide 
toward  a  runway.  You  can  tell  this 
direction  if  you  can  determine  the 
spot  on  the  runway  at  which  your 
glide  is  aimed.  In  this  test  you  will 
sec  a  runway  fVom  the  cockpit  of 
your  plane.  On  it  are  located  5  spots, 
separated  by  equal  distances,  and  let¬ 
tered  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  One  of  these 
5  spots  will  aiwgya  be  the  aiming 
point  of  your  glide. 

Consider  yourself  nt  the  controls  of 
the  plane  as  it  approaches  tho  run¬ 
way.  You  arc  gliding  in  a  perfectly 
straight  course  toward  one  of  the  5 
spots.  (Pause)  You  arc  to  decide 
which  of  these  spots  is  the  aiming 
point  of  your  glide.  Disregard  the 
fact  that  you  would  ordinarily  level 
ofT;  simply  pick  out  the  point  at 
which  you  are  now  aiming.  (Pause) 

The  test  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
trials  in  which  your  glides  will  have 
different  aiming  |K>ints.  After  cnch 
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ACTION: 


Pencil  point*  to  number*. 


Rolling  title  over  atill  scene  of  run¬ 
way  a*  it  appear*  at  the  beginning 
of  the  glide. 


Title,  “Trial  1,"  for  2  sec*. 

Slow  glide  begin*  toward  spot  C 
and  continue*  until  end  of  para¬ 
graph. 


Title,  “Trial  2,"  for  2  sec*. 

Slow  glide  toward  spot  B  synchro¬ 
nized  with  voice. 


VOICE: 

trial  you  will  be  given  time  to  record 
your  judgment  on  the  answer  sheet 
which  you  have  before  you.  The  let¬ 
ters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  your 
answer  sheet  correspond  to  the  6  let¬ 
tered  8 pots  on  the  runway.  Fill  in 
the  space  under  the  letter  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  aiming  point  of  your  glide. 

Be  sure  that  the  number  of  the  trial 
in  the  test  corresponds  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trial  on  your  answer  sheet. 

You  will  now  be  shown  5  practice 
trials  in  which  you  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  how  to  make  these 
judgments.  After  each  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  trials  the  correct  answer  v  .11  be 
given  to  you.  Begin  at  number  one 
on  your  answer  sheet  and  fill  in  the 
appropriate  space  for  each  trial. 

Trial  One. 

To  make  an  accurate  judgment,  you 
must  observe  one  very  important  cue, 
which  can  always  be  used  in  landing 
a  plane.  This  cue  consists  of  the  fact 
that  as  you  glide  downward  the 
ground  appears  to  enlarge.  There  is, 
however,  one  central  point  around 
which  the  enlargement  occurs.  This 
is  the  aiming  point  of  your  glide.  All 
other  points  on  the  ground  appear  to 
radiate  away  from  it  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  approach,  spot  C  is  the  center 
of  enlargement,  and  is  therefore  the 
correct  answer. 

Trial  Two. 

Watch  the  enlargement  of  the  ground 
as  you  approach  the  runway.  If  you 
look  closely  you  will  notice  that  the 
whole  of  the  field  of  view  out  of  the 
edges  of  the  screen  is  expanding.  At 
the  edges  this  expansion  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable.  It  becomes  slower  and  less 
noticeable  toward  the  middle  of  the 
field,  until  at  the  aiming  point  itself, 
the  ground  seems  to  move  directly 
townrd  you,  but  there  is  no  expansion 
in  ony  other  direction.  Direct  your 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
spots  on  the  runway  and  find  the  one 
which  is  the  center  of  the  expansion. 
(Pause)  B  is  the  correct  answer  for 
Trial  2. 


ACTION: 

Title,  “Trial  3,"  for  2  aces. 

Slow  glide  toward  E,  synchronized 
with  voice. 


Title,  “Trial  4,”  for  2  sees. 

Slow  glide  toward  spot  D,  synchro* 
nized  with  voice. 


Title,  “Trial  6,”  for  2  secs. 

Slow  glide  toward  spot  A,  synchro¬ 
nized  with  voice. 


Instructions  appear  as  a  rolling 
title  over  a  still  scene  of  the  run¬ 
way. 


VOICE: 

Trial  Three. 

At  the  top  of  your  glide  the  rate  of 
expansion  is  relatively  slow  all  over 
the  Held,  but  as  you  come  closer  to 
the  runway  note  that  the  rate  of  en¬ 
largement  becomes  generally  more 
rapid.  It  therefore  becomes  progres¬ 
sively  easier  to  find  the  aiming  point 
the  closer  you  come  to  the  runway. 
Notice  that  spots  A,  B,  and  C  are 
expanding.  A  slow  outward  expan¬ 
sion  of  D  is  also  perceptible.  So 
your  glide  must  be  aimed  at  E,  which 
is  the  center  of  enlargement  Notice 
that  the  center  of  enlargement  is  not 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  screen;  be  sure 
you  are  not  misled  in  making  your 
judgment  on  that  basis. 

Trial  Four. 

At  this  point  in  your  glide  you  are 
too  far  away  to  isolate  the  aiming 
point  However,  you  can  eliminate 
from  consideration  those  spots  that 
clearly  appear  to  be  moving  outward. 
They  are  the  ones  that  are  farthest 
from  the  center  of  the  enlargement 
Notice  that  A  and  D  are  clearly  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  the  center.  Shift  your 
attention  to  C,  and  Anally  to  E,  ob¬ 
serving  as  you  come  closer  that  both 
C  and  E  are  moving  slowly  away 
from  the  center  of  enlargement.  Spot 
D  is  therefore  the  aiming  point  and 
the  correct  answer.  Notice  that  D 
is  not  the  midpoint  of  the  screen. 

Trial  Five.  ,  . 

The  outward  expansion  of  spots  D 
and  E  is  obvious.  (Pause)  C  also 
moves  away  from  the  center,  but  at 
a  slower  rate.  (Puuse)  As  you  get 
closer  to  the  runway  a  very  slow  ex¬ 
pansion  of  spot  B  is  seen,  while  A 
remains  motionless.  Everything  on 
the  screen  is  radiating  outward  from 
A.  (Pause)  Spot  A  is  therefore  the 
one  toward  which  you  arc  aiming. 
Notice  that  A  is  not  the  midpoint  of 
the  screen. 

You  will  now  bo  given  0  hiore  prac¬ 
tice  trials.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
scene  try  to  narrow  down  your  Judg¬ 
ments  to  those  spots  that  show  the 
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ACTION: 


Title,  "Trial  6,"  for  2  secs. 

Glide  aimed  at  E,  synchronized 
with  voice. 


Screen  goes  blank  for  6  secs. 

Title,  "Trial  7,”  for  2  secs. 

Glide  aimed  at  spot  D  synchronized 
with  voice. 

Screen  goes  blank  for  6  secs. 

Title,  "Trial  8,"  for  2  secs. 
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VOICE: 

least  enlargement;  as  you  approach 
the  end  of  the  scene  eliminate  other 
spots,  and  at  the  last  moment,  choose 
the  spot  which  shows  no  expansion. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  fixing 
your  eyes  on  one  spot  and  keeping 
them  there.  Keep  your  eyes  moving 
and  look  for  the  spot  from  which  all 
other  points  on  the  screen  radiate 
outward.  Remember  that  this  spot  is 
the  only  one  that  docs  not  move  and 
that  the  movement  of  all  other  points 
is  in  a  direct  line  away  from  this 
spot.  Do  not  try  to  base  your  judg¬ 
ments  on  any  other  feature  of  the 
landing  situation  except  the  center  of 
enlargement 

Here  is  the  next  practice  trial.  Start 
at  number  6  on  your  answer  sheet 
and  blacken  the  space  underneath  the 
letter  corresponding  to  the  spot  at 
which  you  are  aiming. 

Trial  Six. 

Watch  the  pattern  of  radiation  of  the 
ground  as  you  approach  the  runway. 
At  the  edges  of  the  field  this  radia¬ 
tion  is  most  noticeable,  and  if  you  fol¬ 
low  its  direction  inward  from  the 
edges  of  the  screen,  all  the  directions 
converge  at  some  point  on  the  run¬ 
way.  This  is  the  aiming  point  of  your 
glide  and  here  the  ground  seems  to 
move  directly  toward  you  with  no 
outward  expansion.  (Pause) 

Record  your  answer.  Spot  E  was  the 
aiming  point  of  your  glide.  The  space 
under  E  on  your  answer  sheet  should 
be  blackened. 

Trial  Seven. 

Notice  spots  A  and  E.  Are  they  both 
moving  outward?  (Pause)  Are  B 
and  C  moving  outward?  (Pause) 
Does  8 pot  D  show  any  expansion? 
(Pause)  Narrow  your  choice  of  the 
aiming  point  to  the  spot  which  shows 
no  expansion.  (Pause) 

Record  'your  answer.  (Pause)  Spot 
D  was  the  aiming  point  of  your  glide. 


Trial  Eight. 


ACTION:  VOICE: 

Glide  aimed  at  spot  B.  You  are  on  your  own  from  now  on. 

You  have  3  more  practice  trials. 

Screen  goes  blank  for  6  secs  Record  your  answer.  (Pause  3  secs.) 

.  Spot  D  was  the  aiming  point  of  your 
glide  (etc.). 

Effect  of  Instructions  in  the  Use  of  the  Expansion  Cue.  In  order 
to  determine  the  effect  of  training  by  verbal  instructions  on  test 
scores,  the  preliminary  form  of  the  test  was  administered  to  two 
groups  of  preflight  students.  The  first  group  took  the  fifteen  trials 
af  the  test;  then  was  given  a  training  period  during  which  the 
items  were  shown  again,  each  accompanied  by  specific  instruction 
concerning  the  expansion  cue  and  the  correct  aiming  point;  and 
finally  was  tested  again  with  the  15  trials,  in  different  order.  A 
second  group  simply  took  a  test  composed  of  three  sets  of  the  15 
basic  items.  Off-centering  of  the  correct  spot  was  done  in  both 
cases.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  scores  of  both  groups 
on  the  test  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Trials 

Trained  group  f.V  “  11) 

M  1  S.D. 

M 

S.D. 

1-IS . 

5.4*  |  2.62 

6.82 

2.3* 

16*30 . ' . 

(Training) 

6.82 

2.43 

31-45 . 

7.1T  1  2.37 

51) 

2.14 

These  results  indicate  a  genuine  increase  in  score  produced  by 
the  training  with  verbal  instructions.  In  comparison,  scarcely  any 
increase  of  score  results  from  giving  the  15  items  again  to  the 
group  which  was  given  no  verbal  instruction.  The  critical  ratio 
between  means  of  pre-  and  post-testing  in  the  trained  group  is 
4.46;  between  the  means  of  the  traine(l|&<|i«ntrained-groups  on 
the  final  15  trials  it  is  3.19.  The  correlation  bfcWccn  scores  of  pre- 
and  post-testi^fEufthe  trained  group  was  found  to  be  .11,  while 
the  correlation  between  the  first  and  third  administration  in  the 
untrained  group  was  .37.  For  test-construction  purposes,  the  re¬ 
sults  show  the  importance  of  verbal  instructions  to  be  (1)  that 
they  introduce  ability  to  learn  the  discriminations  into  the  score, 
and  (2)  that  they  bring  about  a  desirable  increase  in  average  score 
on  the  test. 

Construction  of  16-nim.  Form 

Preliminary  testing  was  carried  out  with  groups  of  preflight 
pilot  students  in  order  to  determine  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
levels  of  difficulty  of  the  test  items  to  be  incorporated  in  the  test. 
Ten  seconds  of  a  given  scene  was  fixed  upon  as  being  the  best 
length  for  a  test  item.  If  this  ten  seconds  was  taken  from  the  end 
of  a  scene,  the  selection  of  the  aiming  point  proved  to  be  easy, 
whereas  if  it  was  taken  from  an  earlier  point  in  the  glide,  the 
judgment  proved  to  be  difficult.  It  was  expected  that  the  speed  of 
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flight  represented  in  the  scene  would  also  affect  the  difficulty  of 
an  item  taken  from  the  scene,  but  this  variable  proved  to  be  much 
less  influential  than  the  former.  It  was  decided  to  utilize  items 
taken  from  scenes  at  all  three  speeds. 

The  15  basic  scenes  referred  to  above  (after  being  offset  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards  at  random)  were  converted  into  60  items. 
Two  ten-second  sections  of  film  were  taken  from  each  basic  scene. 
The  last  (easiest)  10  seconds  of  each  scene  are  utilized  in  the  first 
30  items  of  the  test.  This  was  done  by  using  each  of  the  15  basic 
scenes  (cut  to  10  seconds)  twice.  The  difficulties  of  these  30  items 
range  from  55  percent  to  70  percent  correct  judgments.  An  earlier 
(harder)  ten-second  section  of  each  scene  was  taken  to  make  the 
remaining  30  items  of  the  test,  so  chosen  as  to  yield  difficulties 
ranging  from  45  percent  to  55  percent  correct  judgments.  The 
test  thus  consists  of  60  items,  30  being  easier,  30  harder,  and  each 
30  being  made  up  by  taking  the  15  original  scenes  twice.  The  first 
arr!  last  30  items  were  arranged  in  a  random  order  with  respect  to 
the  5  aiming  points,  the  3  speeds,  and  the  two  types  of  offsetting 
of  the  aiming  point.  The  completed  film  consists  of  10  practice 
trials,  30  items  at  a  relatively  easy  level  and  30  at  a  more  difficult 
level.  Judging  from  the  samples  of  preflight  students  employed  in 
the  preliminary  experiments,  the  mean  level  of  item  difficulty  in 
the  final  test  for  similar  samples  should  be  not  far  from  55  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  incomplete  and  indirect  evidence  from  the  samples 
referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  test-retest  reliability  of  this  test 
will  be  satisfactory.  Reliability  coefficients  obtained  from  a  limited 
number  of  cases  and  distribution  constants  may  be  found  in  chap¬ 
ter  5.  This  test  in  16-mm.  form  was  administered  to  1,200  students 
at  Kccsler  Field.  However,  the  results  are  not  at  present  available 
for  inclusion  in  this  volume. 

The  test  exists  in  the  form  of  16-mm.  sound-film  prints,  each 
copy  being  accompanied  by  a  mimeographed  pamphlet  on  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  test.  It  is  31  minutes  in  duration. 

Pot<*ntiuI  Uses  of  the  Test 

This  test  of  landing  judgment  has  a  number  of  potential  uses. 
(1)  It  might  prove  to  be  useful  for  the  selection  of  pilots  as  a 
measure  of  one  aspect  of  landing  aptitude.  (2)  It  might  be  given 
as  a  type  of  proficiency  test  to  measure  a  perceptual  aspect  of 
landing  skill  at  different  stages  of  training.  (3)  It  could  be  used 
for  training  purposes.  That  a  test  developed  essentially  for  classi¬ 
fication  purposes  may  have  additional  practical  usefulness  is  not 
an  ordinary  occurrence.  The  feature  of  this  test  which  makes  it 
otherwise  applicable  is  the  fact  that  the  instructions  are,  in  effect, 
a  training  film  on  how  to  judge  one’s  point  of  aim  during  an  ap¬ 
proach  glide. 
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The  appearance  of  the  ground  during  an  approach  is  not  ordin¬ 
arily  familiar  to  a  student  pilot.  A  test  of  his  ability  at  the  outset 
of  training  to  judge  this  appearance  and  to  estimate  where  the 
glide  would  bring  him  down  might  not,  therefore,  be  a  fair  test 
of  his  aptitude  for  making  the  estimate.  In  order  to  test  his  apti¬ 
tude,  the  beginner  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
judge  this  appearance  and  how  to  estimate  the  point  of  aim.  In 
an  airplane,  unlike  all  land-operated  modes  of  locomotion  such  as 
automobiles  and  trains,  the  aim  of  one’s  path  is  not  the  axis  of  the 
conveyance.  In  the  landing  situation  this  discrepancy  is  of  critical 
importance  because  of  the  limited  degree  to  which  a  glide  can  be 
modified  once  it  is  established.  The  point  of  aim  has  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  watching  the  ground,  not  the  plane.  Since  this  require¬ 
ment  tends  to  conflict  with  old  locomotor  habits,  it  is  not  easy  to 
learn.  The  present  test  is  set  up  to  measure  not  original  ability 
as  such,  but  the  aptness  of  the  student  in  learning  to  make  the 
judgments  described  after  instruction  and  practice. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  instructional  part  of  the 
test  produces  an  improvement  in  score.  It  might  also  be  expected 
that  actual  training  in  landing  a  real  plane  would  result  in  higher 
test  scores,  since  the  student  becomes  increasingly  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  the  ground  during  landings.  If  the  test  can 
detect  improvement  in  accuracy  of  landing,  which  remains  to  be 
determined,  it  may  be  used  as  a  proficiency  measure  for  a  kind  of 
perceptual  achievement  or  skill  supplementary  to  the  performance 
scales  already  developed. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  film  as  a  proficiency  test,  it  can  be 
administered  to  a  group  of  primary  school  students  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  once  at  the  beginning  of  their  course,  and  once  again  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  An  improvement  in  final  test  scores  would  be 
the  result  of  either  practice  in  the  test  or  practice  in  making  land-  . 
ings.  If  an  improvement  in  score  is  found  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  test  a  control  group  of  students  once  in  their  last 
week  of  training.  Scores  for  the  control  group  which  arc  compar¬ 
able  to  the  final  test  scores  of  the  group  tested  twice  will  mean  that 
the  landing  judgment  test  has  detected  a  gain  in  actual  landing 
proficiency.  By  correlating  some  flight  criteria  such  as  instructors' 
ratings  or  check  lido  ratings  with  test  scores,  the  value  of  the 
Landing  Judgment  Test  for  proficiency  test  purposes  could  be 
obtained.  This  experiment  could  unfortunately  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit. 

Since  the  first  ten-minute  period  of  the  test  is  devoted  to  in¬ 
structions  and  practice  in  finding  the  motionless  aiming  point  of 
the  approach  guide,  the  test  may  be  used  ns  a  training  film.  The 
fact  is  that  there  exists  no  uniform  method  for  teaching  students 
what  to  observe  in  landing  a  plane.  Analysis  of  the  perceptual 
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situation  during  landings  is  not  ordinarily  made  for  students  by 
instructors  in  a  systematic  way.  Few,  if  any,  instructors  are  skilled 
in  the  conscious  analysis  of  perceptual  cues,  and  few  can  point  out 
the  existence  of  the  expansion  pattern  in  determining  the  aiming 
point  of  the  approach  glide.  There  is,  if  this  state  of  affairs  exists, 
a  need  for  an  effective  instructional  fdm  on  the  perceptual  basis  of 
(light.  As  one  contribution  to  such  a  training  fdm  the  present 
form  of  the  Tending  Judgment  Test  could  be  tried  out.  The  cor¬ 
rect  answers  for  the  different  trials  would  have  to  be  read  off  by 
the  instructor  immediately  after  the  trials  themselves.  The  test 
might,  in  short,  be  used  for  practice  instead  of  for  testing. 

SUMMARY 

If  the  human  being  had  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  fore¬ 
head,  like  Cyclops,  the  world  of  space  would  be  registered  by  him 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  it  is  registered  by  the  camera.  The 
cues  or  retinal  variables  which  constitute  this  registering  of  space 
on  a  two-dimensional  retina,  or  film,  have  been  elaborated  in  a 
theory  which  is  more  systematic  than  previous  descriptions  of 
"monocular”  space  perception  have  been.  Individuals  who  look  at 
a  photograph  perceive  space  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy 
as  the  photographic  experiment  has  shown.  They  do  so,  moreover, 
without  special  training — without  any  more  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  monocular  cues  than  an  ordinary  binocular  individual 
possesses.  These  static  stimuli  for  the  perception  of  space  are 
powerfully  supplemented  by  the  facts  of  retinal  motion  perspec¬ 
tive,  a  theory  of  which  was  also  elaborated.  The  motion  picture 
screen  can  reproduce  space,  according  to  this  analysis,  with  even 
better  accuracy.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  monocular  basis 
of  space  perception  is  much  more  significant  than  has  usually  been 
recognized  in  psychology  and  aviation  medicine.  Research  and 
tests  in  the  field  of  space  perception  are  needed  with  this  conclu¬ 
sion  as  a  starting  point.  Two  tests  of  this  type  were  described. 

Evidence  has  also  been  presented  to  show  that  the  objectivity  of 
space  perception  at  large  distances  is  greater  than  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  experiments  on  spatial  constancy  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Accurate  perception  at  such  distances  is  presumably  necessary  for 
high-speed  flying.  The  actual  performances  of  pilots  in  reacting 
to  spatial  cues  far  outstrip  our  understanding  of  the  perceptual 
mechanisms  by  which  they  perform.  An  understanding  is  never¬ 
theless  required  if  the  selection  and  training  of  future  fliers  is  to 
bo  intelligently  carried  out. 
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CHAPTER  TEA _ _ _ 

The  Instructional  Techniques 
Peculiar  to  Motion  Pictures* 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  motion  picture  medium  was  coming  into  wide  use 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  before  the  war,  it  had  its 
greatest  application  during  the  period  of  war  training.  The  mili¬ 
tary  services  faced  the  problem  of  teaching  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  and  skills,  some  of  them  novel,  technical  and  difficult, 
with  few  specialists,  many  students,  and  little  time.  In  the  effort 
to  meet  this  situation  a  large  number  of  training  films  were  pro¬ 
duced  to  supplement  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  the  various  military  services.  Some  were  made  commercially, 
but  the  great  majority  were  produced  in  military  studios  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose.  The  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit,  staffed  by 
professional  writers,  producers,  directors,  actors,  cameramen,  edi¬ 
tors,  artists,  sound  technicians,  and  laboratory  technicians  who 
were  enlisted  or  commissioned  in  the  army,  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  studios.  It  produced  training  films  for  the  specialized 
needs  of  the  AAF.  The  output  of  this  and  other  units  was  such 
that  by  the  middle  of  1914  the  quantity  of  16-mm.  sound  films 
approved  and  available  for  instruction  in  AAF  schools  was  num¬ 
bered  in  the  hundreds.  This  figure  does  not  include  film  strips  for 
still  projection  in  classrooms  which  were  also  produced  in  great 
quantity.  The  catalogue  of  approved  training  films  and  Him  strips 
published  by  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division  was  a  volume  of  150 
pages.  The  subject  matter  varied  from  orientation  and  morale 
films  like  “The  Rear  Gunner,”  dramatizing  the  importance  of  the 
aerial  gunner  in  the  combat  crew,  to  technical  films  like  “How  to 
Rivet  Aluminum.”  They  differed  widely  in  their  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  and  in  their,  teaching  value,  and  they  were 
used  in  training  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

As  produced,  these  training  films  were  capable  of  relieving  in¬ 
structors  from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  teaching,  especially  in 
technical  subjects.  The  demand  for  them  increased  to  a  point 

•ThU  chapter  win  written  by  the  olltor.  The  mwnrrh  which  I*  rrimrtol  wu«  rurrlwl  owl 
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where  it  appeared  that  all  courses  on  all  kinds  of  subject  matter 
would  require  training  films.  But  whether  these  courses  would 
profit  by  instruction  utilizing  the  motion  picture  medium  was  un¬ 
known.  Whether  in  fact  the  training  films  already  produced  were 
in  all  cases  superior  to  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  was  also 
unknown.  On  the  basis  of  the  slogan  that  “a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words/’  some  producers  of  films  were  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  make  pictures  on  any  subject  that  could  be  taught.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  arose  on  this  question  between  those  who  saw  no 
limits  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  motion  picture  medium  and  those 
who  held  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  to  be  equal  or  superior  to 
it  in  the  case  of  some  subjects.  The  question  in  need  of  evidence 
was  this:  For  what  subjects  is  the  motion  picture  particularly 
adapted  to  give  better  instruction  than  ordinary  methods  provide, 
and  for  what  subjects,  if  any,  is  it  not  so  adapted ? 

The  problem  was  complicated  by  another  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  type  of  motion  picture  which  had  the  greatest  instruc¬ 
tional  value.  Professional  film  producers  tended  to  put  all  possible 
ideas  and  lessons  into  dramatic  form  and  to  incorporate  a  story 
with  characterization,  humor,  and  dramatic  incident  wherever 
possible  into  a  subject  matter  which,  so  it  appeared  to  them,  would 
otherwise  be  dull  ar.d  technical.  The  entertainment  value  of  an 
instructional  film,  it  was  argued,  was  something  to  be  sought  for 
in  its  own  right.  The  critics  of  these  films  maintained  that  a 
straightforward  expository  or  “documentary”  approach  would  in 
many  cases  be  superior  and  that  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the 
subject  sometimes  was  distracting  and  tended  to  run  away  with 
the  picture.  The  argument  in  these  terms  could  probably  never  be 
settled.  In  all  likelihood  there  could  be  good  or  bad  instances  of 
dramatization  and  good  or  bad  instances  of  exposition.  The  un¬ 
derlying  question  was  this:  What  are  the  instructional  techniques 
peculiar  to  motion  pictures  udiich  give  them  an  advantage  over 
other  methods  of  learning? 

A  great  many  experimental  studies  had  been  made  before  the 
war  on  the  educational  value  of  motion  pictures  in  the  schools. 
None  of  them,  however,  was  relevant  to  either  of  the  two  questions 
just  formulated.  On  the  whole,  they  had  been  performed  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  instrument  of 
instruction,  and  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  matter  chosen  and  under  the  particular  circumstances  in¬ 
vestigated.  In  the  majority  of  these  experiments  the  procedure 
was  simply  to  compare  the  achievement  of  classes  which  did  not 
include  the  feature  of  motion  picture  instruction  with  classes 
which  did.  Science,  geography,  history,  and  nature  study  had 
been  popular  subjects  for  experimentation,  and  considerable  gains 
in  achievement  had  been  demonstrated.  When  examinations  were 
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repeated  after  a  lapse  of  time  the  superiority  of  pupils  taught  with 
films  was  usually  even  more  marked  than  before.  Little  analysis 
had  been  made,  however,  of  the  specific  ideas,  insights,  concepts, 
principles,  and  rules  which  had  been  better  learned  by  the  film- 
taught  students  than  by  the  other  students.  And  likewise  there 
had  been  little  systematic  study  of  the  differences,  point  for  point, 
between  the  motion  picture  presentation  of  a  subject  and  the 
equivalent  classroom  presentation  of  the  same  subject  with  the 
aim  of  discovering  wherein  the  superiority  of  the  film  lay. 

In  order  to  make  some  approach  to  an  answer  to  the  questions 
formulated  above,  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  made  an  ex¬ 
perimental  study  early  in  1944  of  the  reasons  for  the  superiority 
of  a  recently-completed  training  film.  The  film  in  question  was 
agreed  by  all  parties  in  the  current  discussion  to  be  an  excellent 
example  of  good  motion  picture  instruction.  It  was  concerned  with 
a  subject  particularly  appropriate  for  motion  picture  presentation 
and  it  employed  techniques  of  which  only  the  motion  picture 
medium  was  capable.  The  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  both  the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit  in  Culver  City,  California, 
and  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division  in  New  York  City.  The  plan 
of  the  study  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  a  complementary 
experiment  on  the  reasons  for  the  non-superiority  (if  such  were 
the  result)  of  another  training  film  on  a  presumably  inappropriate 
subject  for  motion  picture  presentation.  This  experiment  was 
planned  but  for  administrative  reasons  was  never  carried  out 
Some  of  the  conclusions  which  are  reached  in  this  chapter  regard¬ 
ing  the  instructional  techniques  peculiar  to  motion  pictures  are 
based  therefore  on  incomplete  experimental  evidence.  They  rest 
on  the  implications  of  a  single  experiment.  This  evidence  was  sup¬ 
plemented,  however,  by  the  experience  gained  from  analyzing  the 
teaching  methods  of  a  large  number  of  “shooting  scripts”  of  train¬ 
ing  films  awaiting  production  at  the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit. 
Sixteen  of  these  scripts  were  ones  submitted  to  the  Psychological 
Test  Film  Unit  for  evaluation  of  educational  techniques  in  advance 
of  production. 


ANALYTICAL  COMP  ’ISON  OF  T1IK  KFFECTI VKN ESS  OK 
ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  training  film  selected  for  analysis  had  to  do  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  a  newly  devised  system  of  aerial  gunnery,  called 
“position  firing.”  The  problem  of  the  gunner  in  aiming  at  an  at¬ 
tacking  fighter  from  a  bomber  which  was  itself  in  rapid  motion 
was  dillicult.  It  was  necessary  to  lead  the  target,  for  example,  not 
as  one  would  lead  an  ordinary  moving  target,  but  by  a  deduction 
backward  from  the  direction  of  the  bomber's  lliglit.  The  problem 
had  been  solved,  however,  in  a  systematic  manner  and  the  rationale 
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Figure  10.1. — Changes  in  Deflection  During  an  Attack  by  a  Fighter. 


of  the  procedure,  although  difficult,  was  logical  and  could  be 
thoroughly  mastered  by  anyone  having  the  necessary  insights.  The 
rules  and  procedures  of  firing  were  derived  from  the  system  and 
could  obviously  be  learned  more  readily  by  understanding  the 
system  than  by  memorizing  them  in  rote  fashion.  This  state  of 
affairs  did  not  always  apply  to  military  subjects  of  study. 

The  practical  importance  of  teaching  this  system  to  gunners  as 
rapidly  as  possible  was  so  great  that  all  available  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  were  resorted  to.  Gunnery  instructors  were  promptly 
indoctrinated  in  it,  illustrated  training  literature  was  devised  and 
distributed,  and  a  training  film  was  produced  by  the  AAF  Motion 
Picture  Unit  (TF  1 — 33G6,  “Position  Firing").  The  best  efforts 
of  the  instructors,  the  writers  of  training  literature,  and  the  film 
producers  had  gone  into  this  task.  If  the  film  proved  to  be  a  super¬ 
ior  method  of  instruction,  it  would  not  be  because  of  any  lack  of 
effort  devoted  to  other  methods. 
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Purpose  and  Method  of  the  Experiment 

The  mirpose  of  the  study  was  in  the  first  place  to  compare  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  training  film  with  that  of  two  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching:  an  illustrated  lecture  (oral  instruction  with  visual 
aids)  and  an  illustrated  manual  (written  instruction  with  visual 
aids).  It  was  intended  to  analyze  the  subject  matter  taught,  i.  e., 
the  system  of  position  firing,  into  its  basic  rules,  concepts  and 
procedures,  to  make  certain  that  all  three  methods  of  instruction, 
the  film,  the  lecture,  and  the  manual,  covered  these  basic  points  or 
ideas,  and  then  to  take  each  point  one  by  one  and  find  out  how  well 
it  had  been  learned  by  each  method.  Finally,  it  was  planned  to 
examine  those  basic  points  for  which  the  film  had  shown  its  super¬ 
iority  as  compared  with  those  for  which  it  did  not,  in  the  effort 
to  analyze  the  instructional  techniques  which  accounted  for  the 
success  of  the  film. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  a  film,  a  lecture,  and  a  textbook  cannot 
be  fairly  compared  unless  each  teaching  method  uses  the  best 
techniques  possible  for  that  method,  and  unless  each  covers  the 
same  basic  points  of  the  subject  matter.  The  attempt  was  made  in 
this  experiment  to  match  the  three  teaching  methods  for  content 
and  to  make  each  method  as  effective  as  it  was  capable  of  being. 
A  mediocre  training  film  may  prove  to  be  more  effective  than  a  talk 
or  a  textbook  if  the  latter  are  not  supplemented  by  pictures,  dia-. 
grams,  and  examples.  But  in  this  case  what  has  been  demonstrated 
is  not  the  advantage  of  motion  pictures,  but  simply  of  pictures. 
It  was  not  intended  in  this  experiment  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  visual  aids  in  general,  but  rather  the  unique  effectiveness  of  the 
motion  picture  method  of  presentation.  The  lecture  and  the  manual 
made  use  to  an  unusual  degree  of  still  pictures  and  diagrams;  any 
advantage  of  the  film  would  therefore  be  due  to  its  unique  charac¬ 
teristics,  of  which  two  are  motion  and  real  action.  The  three  pre¬ 
sentations  were  as  follows : 

a.  Training  Film  1-3366,  “Position  Firing,"  a  15-minute  film 
produced  entirely  by  animated  photography,  in  which  the  subject 
matter  was  presented  with  commentary  and  animated  diagrams 
in  a  logical  order.  The  material  was,  however,  also  organized 
around  a  thread  of  story  providing  characterization  and  humor 
(“Trigger  Joe”). 

b.  A  50-page,  pocket-size,  loose-leaf  illustrated  manual  entitled 
“Get  That  Fighter,”  employing  advanced  visual  methods  with  a 
minimum  of  text  and  a  maximum  of  diagrams,  covering  the  samo 
subject  matter  as  the  film.  The  diagrams  were  in  color  and  the 
execution  was  extremely  skillful.  This  manual  was  published  by 
AAF  Training  Aids  Division  as  of  i  November  1913.  It  was 
studied  by  the  trainees  without  discussion  or  explanation.  • 

c.  A  half-hour  lecture  on  the  same  subject  matter,  organized 
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around  a  series  of  19  lantern  slides  made  from  the  booklet.  The 
talk  was  written  out  for  delivery  in  an  informal  spoken  style,  the 
diagrams  on  the  screen  being  explained  with  a  pointer.  It  was 
then  revised,  rewritten,  and  finally  memorized  for  actual  delivery. 
The  talk  included  questioning  of  the  class  by  the  instructor  to  bring 
out  salient  points.  The  presentation  was  not  pedantic,  and  used 
the  methods  of  good  face-to-face  teaching.  As  revised  and  ap¬ 
proved,  it  was  judged  by  two  experienced  college  teachers  to  be  an 
example  of  excellent  instruction.  An  abridged  text  of  this  lecture 
is  given  in  Appendix  A- at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  order  to  compare  the  learning  produced  by  these  three  meth¬ 
ods,  the  subject  matter  *to  be  learned  had  to  be  defined  as  exactly 
as  possible,  and  an  examination  had  to  be  constructed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  measure  the  amount  learned.  The  system  of  position 
firing  was  in  early  1944  a  fairly  self-contained  and  systematic  set 
of  principles,  concepts,  rules  and  procedures  for  air-to-air  combat 
firing  by  flexible  gunners.  Although  not  at  all  easily  explained,  the 
system  was  capable  of  being  learned  completely;  once  learned 
there  was  not  much  more  to  know  about  it  except  to  put  it  into 
practice  and  to  acquire  skill.  After  study  of  all  available  sources, 
it  was  analyzed  into  14  basic  points,  five  of  which  were  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  system,  and  nine  of  which  had  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  the  system  of  practice. 

It  was  then  determined  that  the  training  film  and  the  booklet 
covered  these  14  points,  and  that  no  additional  points  were  made 
by  cither  which  were  believed  fundamental  to  the  system  of  posi¬ 
tion  firing.  The  lecture  was  written  especially  to  cover  these  points. 

On  the  basis  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  embodied  in  these 
14  points,  as  many  test  questions -were  written  as  it  was  possible 
to  devise.  A  series  of  questions  was  adapted  from  an  examination 
on  position  firing  written  by  the  Psychological  Research  Unit 
(Gunnery)  then  at  the  Central  Instructors’  School,  Ft.  Meyers, 
Fla.  Other  questions  were  originated  as  a  result  of  the  analysis 
referred  to.  Some  of  the  questions  were  pictorial  rather  than 
strictly  verbal.  All  items  were  of  the  objective  five-choice  type. 
The  list  of  questions  was  then  edited,  revised  and  rephrased  so  as 
to  eliminate  poor  misleads,  verify  the  correct  responses,  and  dis¬ 
card  overlapping  items.  Twenty-five  questions  were  finally  selected 
for  the  examination.  Each  “point”  of  the  system  of  position  firing 
was  represented  by  from  one  to  six  questions  depending  ori  how 
many  different  aspects  the  point  had.  For  purposes  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  believed  that  the  examination  represents  25  distinct 
items  of  knowledge  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  position  firing. 
The  number  of  questions  is  relatively  small  but  was  the  maximum 
number  that  could  be  devised  without  overlap,  considering  the 
limited  scope  of  the  system  to  be  learned. 
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The  corrected  odd-even  reliability  of  this  examination  proved  to 
be  .63  when  administered.  The  mean  level  of  difficulty  of  the  items 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  percent  correct  answers  for  the 
groups  tested  immediately  after  training,  and  f*5  percent  for  tho 
same  groups  tested  two  months  later.  The  characteristics  of  this 
examination  as  a  measure  of  ability  to  comprehend  motion  picture 
instruction  are  given  in  chapter  5. 

The  Experiment 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  to  teach  position  firing  to  three 
equivalent  groups  of  beginning  aviation  cadets  by  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  and  then  to  give  the  same  examination  to  all  three 
groups.  In  order  for  the  mean  scores  of  these  groups  to  be  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  amount  of  learning  produced  by  the  training,  they  had 
to  be  corrected  by  subtracting  in  each  case  a  number  representing 
the  questions  of  the  test  which  were  answerable  without  training, 
i.  e.,  by  common  sense  knowledge  and  general  information.  A 
fourth  equivalent  group  of  aviation  cadets  was  therefore  given  the 
test  without  any  training  whatever.  The  mean  score  of  this  group 
served  as  a  base  line  for  the  other  three  scores. 

In  all  groups,  aviation  cadets  who  had  been  given  previous  army 
training  in  gunnery  or  who  had  previous  information  about  the. 
system  of  position  firing  were  eliminated  from  the  experiment 
All  groups  were  given  sufficient  time  to  finish  the  examination. 
All  groups  were  told  to  guess  the  right  answer  among  the  five 
choices  for  each  question  if  they  had  any  idea  of  it,  and  all  scores 
were  corrected  for  such  guessing  by  scoring  the  test  as  number 
right  minus  one-fourth  the  number  wrong.  The  trained  groups 
were  informed  in  advance  that  they  would  be  given  an  examination 
immediately  after  the  instruction. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  methods  for 
remembering  as  well  as  for  learning,  all  four  groups  were  recalled 
after  a  period  of  two  months  and  were  again  given  the  examina¬ 
tion.  The  cadets  had  no  foreknowledge  of  this  second  examination 
and  no  access  to  information  during  the  interval,  so  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  forgetting  occurred  during  this  period  in  a  normal 
fashion. 

The  instruction  and  the  original  testing  were  given  within  a 
one-hour  class  period  to  sections  or  classes  of  10  aviation  cadets. 
All  were  in  classification  squadrons  awaiting  entry  into  Preflight 
School  at  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base.  Four  hundred  and  eighty 
men  participated,  which  reduced  to  456  after  eliminating  those 
tfith  previous  information.  Each  of  the  four  groups  (Film,  Man¬ 
ual,  Lecture,  and  No  Training)  consisted  of  from  100  to  130  men 
selected  at  random  from  the  total  cadet  population. 
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One  superiority  of  the  film  over  the  other  methods  of  instruc- 
tion  became  evident  in  setting  up  the  experiment.  The  film  re¬ 
quired  only  15  minutes  of  running  time,  whereas  it  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  give  an  adequate  lecture  in  that  period  of  time,  and 
also  it  proved  to  be  too  short  an  interval  for  adequate  study  of  the 
manual.  Since  it  had  been  decided  to  match  the-  three  methods  in 
content  and  to  compare  the  film  with  other  methods  at  their  best 
level  of  effectiveness,  matching  with  respect  to  time  was  sacrificed. 
The  lecture  and  the  supervised  study  of  the  manual  were  each 
allowed  30  minutes  instead  of  15  minutes.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  examination  was  30  minutes  in  all  cases. 

Each  section  of  cadets  met  in  an  ordinary  classroom  with  a 
non-commissioned  officer  acting  as  instructor.  This  same. instruc¬ 
tor  conducted  all  phases  of  the  teaching.  Trainees  were  told  that 
they  would  have  a  lesson  in  a  relatively  new  and  important  system 
of  flexible  gunnery.  They  were  to  learn  as  much  as  they  could  in 
the  allotted  time  since  an  examination  on  the  subject  would  be 
given  them  immediately  afterwards.  Nothing  was  said  at  any 
time  about  a  subsequent  repetition  of  the  examination.  A  given 
section  of  cadets  would  then  either  be  shown  the  film,  or  given  the 
lecture,  or  the  manuals  would  be  passed  out  for  supervised  study. 
At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  the  test  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  “no  training”  group  was  told  in  part  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment  and  that  they  were  to  “beat  the  examination”  if 
they  could.  They  could  not  expect  to  make  good  scores  but  were 
to  make  intelligent  guesses  whenever  possible. 

Result* 

Immediately  After  Instruction.  Table  10.1  gives  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  the  four  groups  on  the  examination.  The  fourth 
column  shows  the  amount  of  learning  produced  by  the  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  items  of  knowledge  actually 
learned  as  a  result  of  the  training.  This  number  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  score  of  each  group  the  mean  number  of 
items  answered  correctly  by  the  “no  training”  group. 


Tahi.k  10.1. — Mem t  scores  and  amount  learned  immediately  after  training 


Croup 

N 

St  ran  Srort 

S.D. 

Amount  teamed 
(teort  mtnua  S.tt) 

1 ilm  Its  min.) . 

Mnnuul  (SO  mlnulri)  ■ ... . 

is: 

101 

101 

i:: 

NWM*- 

S.0 

if 

12.49 

I.trlur*  130  minute).. . 

No  (mining . 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  film  produced  /considerably  better  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  material  taught  despite  the  fact  that  it  occupied  only 
half  of  the  time  required  by  the  other  methods.  On  the  average, 
two  and  a  half  more  items  were  comprehended — items  which  had 
been  carefully  taught  by  all  three  methods.  The  difference  bc- 
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tween  the  film  and  the  other  two  methods  is  statistically  significant 
(critical  ratios  of  5.13  and  5.01)  but  the  difference  between  the 
manual  and  the  lecture  is  not  significant 

After  Two  Months.  The  film  method  yielded  faster,  easier,  and 
better  learning  than  did  the  classroom  or  textbook  type  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  how  well  was  the  subject  matter  remembered  7 
Table  10.2  gives  the  mean  scores  and  the  amount  remembered  by 
the  trainees  after  two  months.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  each  group  who  could  be  called  back  for  retesting  is 
reduced,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  "no  training"  group.  This 
reduction  is  due  to  transfers  of  cadets  from  the  air  base;  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  groups  arc  not  still  representative 
samples. 

The  superiority  of  the  film  over  the  other  types  of  instruction  is 
just  as  marked  for  remembering  as  it  was  for  learning,  if  one 


TAbLE  10.2. — Mean  scores  and  amount  remembered  after  two  months 


Group 

W 

Me*  a  tear* 

S.D. 

Amount 
r<  member  <4 
(tear*  mi  mu  t.H) 

Film  . . 

94 

14.11 

4.14 

9.44 

Manual  . 

M 

12.44 

i.IT 

4.04 

Lectura . . 

44 

14.11 

4.94 

4.44 

No  training  . 

14 

4.94 

4.29 

compares  the  absolute  size  of  the  differences  between  the  groups. 
The  differences  between  the  mean  score  for  the  film  and  the  scores 
for  the  other  two  methods  are  again  statistically  significant 
(critical  ratios  of  4.5  and  4.1)  but  the  difference  between  the  man¬ 
ual  and  the  lecture  is  not  significant 

The  mean  number  of  items  answered  correctly  by  the  "no  train¬ 
ing”  group,  who  had  nothing  to  remember  except  the  examination 
itself,  has  increased  from  5.42  to  6.96.  Although  the  group  is 
unfortunately  small,  this  increase  is  probably  real,  since  the  second 
time  one  takes  a  test  a  better  score  may  be  expected  merely  by 
virtue  of  that  fact.  The  base  line  for  the  amount  remembered  is 
taken  therefore  at  6.96  items.  If  the  original  base  line  were  taken, 
the  amounts  remembered  would  be  greater  and  the  amounts  for¬ 
gotten  would  be  less,  but  the  relations  between  them  would  remain 
the  same. 

Good  Students  v.  Poor  Students.  The  training  film  evidently 
presented  the  subject  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  faster 
and  better  learning  by  the  average  aviation  cadet.  But  different 
individuals  learn  the  same  thing  in  different  ways,  some  much 
more  rapidly  and  efficiently  than  others.  It  is  possible  that  the 
superior  learners  and  the  inferior  learners  among  aviation  cadets 
do  not  profit  to  the  same  extent  when  trained  by  the  motion  picturo 
method,  at  least  with  respect  to  a  specified  achievement  such  as  an 
examination  in  position  firing.  The  best  30  j>ercent  and  the  worst 
30  percent  of  each  group  were  isolated  on  the  basis  of  their  exam- 
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ination  scores  and  the  same  comparisons  wore  made  between  these 
sub-groups  that  have  already  been  made  between  the  total  groups. 
Of  these  sub-groups,  all  on  whom  data  were  available  after  two 
months  were  likewise  compared,  although  the  number  of  cases 
had  further  decreased — so  much  in  the  “no  training"  group  that 
the  “amounts  remembered"  become  no  more  than  rough  estimates. 
The  results  are  given  in  tables  10.3  and  10.4. 

Tabu:  10.3.— Comparison  of  mean  scores  immediately  after  training  of 
lowest  and  highest  30  percent  of  each  group 


Group _ 

Klim . 

Manual  ... 
I^clur*  ... 
No  training 


N 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Amount 

learned 

40 

21.28 

1.27 

11.28 

40 

■  X 

20.18 

1.17 

10.13 

30 

IS  i 

19.83 

1.37 

9.83 

30 

J  37 

10.00 

1.76 

.... 

37 

Inferior  students 


Mean_ 

■'14.28 

10.30 

9.77 

1.07 


S.D. 


1.67 

2.38 

2.98 

1.98 


Amount 

learned 


Tab u:  10.4. — Comparison  of  mean  scores  two  months  after  training  of 
lowest  and  highest  30  percent  of  each  group 


Group 

AT 

Superior  i tudents 

N 

Inferior  students 

Mean 

S.D. 

Amount 

remembered 

Mean 

S.D. 

Amount 

remembered 

34 

20.79 

1.67 

8.12 

80 

11.57 

2.05 

8.88 

Manual  . 

19 

19.06 

1.23 

8.38 

26 

7.12 

2.90 

4.28 

lycctur*  . 

24 

19.79 

1.63 

7.12 

24 

7.76 

2.16 

4.88 

No  training . 

8 

12.87 

1.92 

•  •  •  • 

9 

2.89 

1.37 

•  ••  • 

In  these  two  tables  the  statistical  significance  of  the  differences 
between  the  scores  obtained  under  the  three  methods  of  instruction 
may  be  judged  from  the  critical  ratios  of  these  differences.  They 
are  presented  in  table  10.6. 


Tabu:  10.5. — Critical  ratios  of  differences  between  mean  scores 


After  training 

After  two  months 

Superior 

Inferior 

Superior 

Inferior 

llrtwrrn  film  anil  manual . 

3.91 

7.94 

4.47 

8.45 

Hr!  with  film  anil  Irrtur*  . 

4.38 

7.68 

2.43 

8.62 

lii'twti-n  manunl  anil  Ivrturo  . 

.91 

.78 

1.78 

.88 

Comparisons  between  amounts  learned  at  different  score  levels 
arc  admittedly  dubious  unless  there  exists  a  scale  of  amount 
learned  having  equal  units.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  ex¬ 
periment,  since  the  items  were  not  all  of  equal  difficulty.  It  may 
well  be  that,  had  the  examination  been  much  more  difficult,  the 
results  would  have  been  different,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  examination  could  have  been  much  more  difficult  since  it 
covered  the  whole  subject  of  position  firing — a  delimited  and 
specific  set  of  rules  and  principles  capable  of  being  learned  com¬ 
pletely. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  limitations  of  the  examination  and  of 
the  subject  matter,  it  appears  that,  while  the  good  students  did 
somewhat  better  when  trained  by  the  fifm  than  by  the  other 
methods,  the  poor  students  did  much  better.  After  two  months  the 
differences  arc  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  The  high- 
scoring  students  have  retained  enough  of  what  they  learned  so 
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that  they  still  average  about  20  right  out  of  25  items;  among  them 
the  margin  of  superiority  of  the  film  over 'the  other  methods  is 
slight.  The  low-scoring  students  achieved  less  on  the  examination 
and,  among  these  students,  those  trained  by  the  film  remember 
considerably  more  than  those  trained  by  the  other  methods.  The 
benefits  of  motion  picture  instruction  in  position  firing,  therefore, 
while  significant  for  the  good  students,  have  their  greatest  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  case  of  the  poor  students.  The  implications  of  this 
fact  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  tables  suggest,  although  the  differences  are  not  statistically 
significant,  that  both  the  good  students  and  the  poor  students 
remember  the  lecture  slightly  better  than  the  manual,  and  there¬ 
fore  that,  if  any  difference  exists,  face-to-face  instruction  is  not 
lost  as  rapidly  as  undiscussed  reading  of  a  manual. 

Reasons  for  the  Superiority  of  the  Film  Method 

In  the  attempt  to  understand  why  the  training  film  "put  over'* 
the  subject  matter  better  and  why  it  was  remembered  better,  each 
of  the  14  basic  points  of  the  position  'firing  system  covered  in  the 
examination  was  studied  separately.  The  test  questions  under 
each  point  were  listed  and  the  percentage  of  trainees  in  each 
group  who  answered  the  question  correctly  was  tabulated.  Equal¬ 
ity  or  superiority  of  the  film  to  the  other  methods  was  evident  in . 
nearly  all  of  the  14  points,  with  one  exception.  Out  of  the  25  items 
of  information  in  the  examination,  17  were  known  better  by  the 
film  group  than  by  the  other  groups.  The  exception  referred  to 
had  to  do  with  the  rule  for  the  direction  which  deflection  (“lead") 
should  take  under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  were  ex¬ 
plained  in  more  detail  and  more  clearly  in  the  lecture  and  the  man¬ 
ual  than  in  the  film.  Since  the  point  couhl  have  been  explained 
effectively  in  the  film,  but  was  simply  neglected,  the  fact  is  empha¬ 
sized  that  any  method  of  instruction  is  bad  if  the  content  of  the 
instruction  is  not  adequate.  Tne  lecture  and  manual  were  checked 
to  see  if  their  content  were  equivalent  to  that  of  the  film  on  all 
points  where  the  film  showed  superiority.  They  were  judged  equiv¬ 
alent  or  in  some  cases  better.  The  treatment  was  in  some  instances 
more  detailed  since  the  time  (30  minutes)  was  greater. 

Unique  Advantages  of  Motion  Picture  Presentation.  The  con¬ 
cepts  or  points  for  which  the  film  showed  its  greatest  superiority 
were  studied  to  see  if  they  yielded  any  clues  to  its  success.  This 
analysis  proved  to  be  revealing.  In  comparison  to  concepts  for 
which  the  film  showed  less  superiority  or  none  at  all,  the  concepts 
which  were  most  successfully  taught  were  those  which,  might  be 
called  "dynamic”  in  the  sense  that  they  deal  with  changing  events 
or  with  the  variation  of  one  thing  in  relation  to  another.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  the  concepts  of  increasing  (or  decreasing)  amount  of 
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deflection  with  continuously  changing  angle  of  attack  of  the  tighter 
plane,  and  the  requirement  that  the  amount  of  deflection  must  be 
slowly  changed  while  firing  (20 r/c  to  40 r/o  superiority).  Other 
ideas  which  were  outstandingly  better  comprehended  by  the  film- 
trained  group  seemed  to  be  ones  which  get  their  meaning  from 
use  or  human  action  pnd  which  are  hard  to  describe  in  words  or 
static  diagrams.  A  “rad,”  for  example,  (the  radius  of  the  sight 
and  the  unit  of  deflection)  was  more  clearly  comprehended  by  the 
film-trained  group  who  had  seen  how  it  was  used  and  had  vicar t- 
ously  experienced  the  action  of  sighting  a  .50  calibre  machine  gun, 
instead  of  having  seen  it  diagrammed  and  described  and  having 
*o  imagine  for  themselves  its  actual  use. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  “dynamic”  ideas  should  be  more  com¬ 
prehensible  when  represented  by  film.  They  can  be  described  only 
imperfectly  in  words,  however  skillful  the  speaker,  and  they  cannot 
be  represented  except  by  graphs  or  curves,  or  specified  except  by 
formulae  and  equations.  Learning  such  ideas  by  these  means  is 
difficult.  But  the  variation  of  one  thing  with  another  can  be  shown 
directly  with  the  motion  picture  and  the  grasping  of  the  idea 
becomes  easy.  Likewise  ideas  of  how  to  act  or  how  to  use  some¬ 
thing  are  frequently  hard  to  describe  in  words  or  to  represent  in 
still  pictures,  since  they  are  continuous  in  time,  but  they  can  be 
given  explicitly  with  motion  pictures. 

The  training  film  in  question  not  only  could  but  did  show  these 
“dynamic”  concepts,  such  as  the  variation  of  deflection  with  chang¬ 
ing  angle  of  attack,  and  in  fact  did  make  the  trainees  experience 
the  activity  of  using  various  mechanisms  such  as  the  sight.  It 
is  concluded  that  the  superiority  of  this  training  film  to  the  best 
alternative  methods  of  instruction  is  due  in  large  part  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  concepts  and  procedures  which  motion  pictures  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  teach. 

In  representing  these  dynamic  concepts  and  courses  of  action, 
“Position  Firing”  makes  use  of  a  camera  technique  which  is  rela¬ 
tively  infrequent  in  other  instructional  films.  For  long  passages, 
the  camera  takes  the  position  (literally  the  “point  of  view'4)  of 
the  trainee  in  the  learning  situation,  seeing  what  he  would  see, 
rather  than  the  more  conventional  position  of  an  onlooker  watch¬ 
ing  someone  else  in  the  learning  situation.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
time  spent  on  instruction  in  the  film  is  devoted  to  these  passages. 
By  this  technique  the  student  is  enabled  to  experience  the  activity 
to  be  learned  rathc.r  than  merely  the  external  features  of  the 
activity.  He  sees  what  it  is  like  to  do  something  rather  than  what 
someone  else  looks  like  when  doing  it.  This  expedient  is  possible, 
of  course,  only  with  motion  pictures,  or  in  the  real  situations,  or 
in  artificial  representations  of  them.  It  is  employed  here  in  a 
way  which  is  both  thoroughly  convincing  and  natural.  It  seems 
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probable  that  this  feature  of  the  film  in  question  helps  to  explain 
its  instructional  success. 

If  it  is  true  that  “dynamic"  concepts  and  courses  of  action  are 
relatively  difficult  to  understand,  and  that  a  subject  matter  based 
upon  them  is  not  easy  to  learn  by  ordinary  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  fact  helps  to  explain  why  the  poorer  students  profited 
more  from  the  film  presentation  than  did  the  better  students  in 
this  experiment.  Part  of  the  explanation  is  probably  that  the 
better  students  could  learn  nearly  all  of  the  system  of  position 
firing  by  any  method  of  instruction,  and  they  therefore  profited 
less  by  a  superior  method  of  instruction.  But  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  question.  The  comprehending  of  “dynamic"  concepts  from 
verbal  descriptions  and  motionless  diagrams  requires  a  very  active 
imagination — the  ability  to  translate  static  symbols  into  the  com¬ 
plete  reality  which  moves  and  progresses  with  time.  The  better 
students  have  an  advantage  in  making  this  translation.  But  the  • 
motion  picture  prvides  a  short-cut  It  can  reproduce  the  moving 
reality  directly  and  explicitly  and  the  advantage  which  the  apt 
have  over  the  relatively  inept  may  be  reduced  on  this  account 
Verbal  and  symbolic  thinking  arc  not  required.  The  results  sug¬ 
gest  the  hypothesis  that  the  effect  of  good  motion  picture  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  learning  of  certain  kinds  of  specified  achievements  is 
to  reduce  the  variability  of  the  achievement  among  the  trainees 
and  to  put  them  more  nearly  on  an  even  footing. 

Entertainment  Value.  Apart  from  such  characteristics  as  mo¬ 
tion  and  live  action  which  the  film  possessed,  there  was  another 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  methods  of  instruction.  It  made 
considerable  use  of  humor,  building  up  a  character  (“Trigger 
Joe”),  and  incorporating  a  thread  of  story.  In  other  words,  the 
film  had  what  is  often  called  entertainment  value.  Some  of  those 
in  charge  of  producing  training  films  for  the  military  services 
would  assume  that  this  was  an  important  if  not  the  chief  reason 
for  the  superiority  of  the  film  method  of  instruction.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  it  was  a  significant  cause  of  the  success  of  the  film,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  in  this  experiment  to  sho>v  whether  it  was  or  was 
not.  A  division  of  the  1-1  basic  concepts  into  those  which  were  and 
were  not  pointed  up  by  humor  or  dramatization  was  not  possible 
to  make.  It  w'as  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  “Posi-  • 
lion  Firing"  the  humor  and  the  dramatization  were  subordinated 
to  the  instruction  and  were  used  for  the  sake  of  instruction  rather 
than  for  their  ow’n  sake.  In  this  film  the  ideas  and  rules  of  the 
subject-matter  itself  were  the  only  sources  of  “Trigger  Joe's"  ad¬ 
ventures  and  his  final  triumph ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  run  away 
with  the  picture.  In  some  other  training  films,  where  the  story 
and  the  humor  served  only  to  “dress  up"  the  picture,  it  could  be 
doubted  that  they  had  any  instructional  value  whatever. 
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Implications.  Aviation  cadets  learned  and  remembered  more 
about  the  system  of  position  firing  from  a  15-minute  training  film 
than  they  did  from  a  half-hour  of  either  classroom  teaching  or 
study  of  a  manual.  Both  of  these  latter  methods  made  use  of 
excellent  visual  aids,  covered  the  same  material  point  for  point, 
and  were  believed  to  have  been  about  as  effective  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  be.  Analysis  of  the  results  suggested  that  the  overall 
superiority  of  the  motion  picture  in  this  experiment  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  and  to  the  use  of 
instructional  techniques  possible  only  to  the  motion  picture 
medium. 

The  subject  matter  taught  was  particularly  adapted  to  motion 
picture  instruction  since  it  involved  “dynamic”  concepts  and 
courses  of  action.  The  film  explained  these  concepts  and  showed 
the  courses  of  action  directly  without  requiring  complex  verbal 
and  symbolic  thinking  by  the  learners.  A  number  of  instructional 
techniques  which  were  present  in  the  film  but  which  could  not  be 
utilized  in  the  other  methods  of  instruction  may  be  listed: 

a.  The  representing  of  how  one  thing  varies  with  another  in 
actuality  rather  than  by  graphs,  diagrams,  or  verbal  descriptions. 

b.  The  showing  of  activities  and  the  use  of  various  devices  as 
they  occur  continuously  in  time  rather  than  as  broken  up  into 
separate  acts  or  parts. 

c.  The  exploitation  of  the  “point  of  view”  of  the  camera  for 
instructional  purposes;  the  use  of  the  camera  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  see  what  the  learner  would  see  in  the  real 
learning  situation,  and  therefore  to  experience  more  nearly  the. 
activity  to  be  learned.  This  is  the  “subjective”  point  of  view  of 
the  camera  which,  although  relatively  little  used  in  American  films 
generally,  is  highly  effective  in  the  film  in  question. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  experiment  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  training  films  over  other  methods  of  instruction 
generally. '  The  results  prove  only  that  the  motion  picture  medium 
is  potentially  superior  for  certain  types  of  subject  matter  and  if 
certain  types  of  instructional  techniques  are  exploited.  These  sub¬ 
jects  and.techniques  need  to  be  more  fully  examined. 

\ 

•  TIIE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AS  A 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  motion  picture  medium  is  not  completely  understood,  nor 
have  all  its  possibilities  been  explored,  even  by  those  whose  pro¬ 
fession  it  is  to  use  it.  The  commercial  film  industry  has  grown  so 
fast  and  has  been  so  dominated  by  financial  considerations  that 
there  has  been  little  time  for  abstract  thinking  or  research  on  the 
subject.  The  best  directors  and  cameramen  have  been  those  who 
knew  intuitively  what  could  and  could  not  be  done,  but  they  were 
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seldom  able  to  state  their  knowledge  explicitly.  What  they  knew, 
moreover,  applied  to  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  for  entertain* 
ment  and  they  were  not  prepared,  when  the  Army's  need  arose,  t* 
adapt  it  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner  to  the  needs  of  classroom 
instruction. 

Educators  concerned  with  the  use  of  16  mm.  films  in  the  schools 
had  made  a  beginning  in  the  analysis  of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
method  of  instruction.  But  they  were  handicapped  in  making  this 
analysis  by  the  existence  of  a  fundamentally  unanswered  question 
in  the  field  of  visual  education :  were  sound  films  to  be  produced  as 
a  method  of  training  in  which  the  functions  of  the  teacher  are,  for 
the  time  being,  reduced  to  zero,  or  were  they  to  be  produced  as  an 
aid  to  instruction  requiring  the  active  participation  of  the  teacher? 
If  the  first  alternative  were  chosen,  an  educational  film  would  be 
designed  as  a  self-sufficient  teaching  session,  covering  a  topic  of 
considerable  scope  and  having  a  beginning  and  an  end  of  its  own. 
If  the  second  alternative  were  chosen,  a  film  would  be  produced  of 
limited  scope  and  of  little  value  if  shown  by  itself  which  could  be 
subordinated  to  the  teaching  of  any  instructor  and  fitted  into  his 
own  teaching  plan.  In  the  first  case,  the  film  is  a  substitute  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  ordinary  classroom  teaching.  In  the  second, 
it  is  an  aid  to  teaching  of  the  same  type  ns  the  lantern  slide  or  the. 
blackboard,  except  more  lifelike.  The  disadvantage  of  the  first  is 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  the  personal  relationship  between  students 
and  teacher.  The  difficulty  with  the  second  is  that  the  use  of  films 
in  this  way  would  be  laborious  for  instructors,  and  it  would  require 
relatively  novel  procedures  in  the  employment  of  a  projector  and 
the  illumination  of  the  classroom.  The  procedures  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  4,  and  the  advantages  of  this  use  of  .motion 
pictures  in  teaching  were  pointed  out.  The  fact  was  that,  except 
for  motion  picture  tests,  no  training  films  of  the  latter  type  were 
produced  for  use  in  Army  schools  during  the  war.  The  films  pro¬ 
duced  were  self  contained  and  self  teaching.  They  were,  therefore, 
in  a  practical  sense,  an  alternative  method  of  giving  instruction— 
a  substitute  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  classroom  time. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  situation  that  the  experimental  com¬ 
parison  was  made  of  alternative  methods  of  instruction.  If  train¬ 
ing  films  do  in  fact  take  the  place  of  a  certain  amount  of  class¬ 
room  teaching,  despite  the  protests  of  visual  educators  that  they 
were  never  intended  to  do  so,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  show 
that  in  a  given  instance  the  film  will  be  more  effective  than  the 
teaching  it  displaces.  In  some  instances  this  will  be  so;  in  other 
instances  it  may  well  not  bo  so.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  will  depend 
on,  first,  the  subject  matter  taught  and  whether  it  is  amenable  to 
motion  picture  presentation  and,  second,  whether  utilization  has 
been  made  in  the  film  of  those  techniques  of  instruction  which  ex- 
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ploit  the  possibilities  of  the  medium.  These  are  the  practical 
problems  which  face  the  makers  of  educational  films — the  appro¬ 
priate  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  motion  picture  affords  for  a  superior  type  of 
instruction. 

The  Educational  Techniques  Available  in  Films 

In  the  course  of  examining  a  considerable  number  of  shooting 
scripts  of  AAF  training  films  for  the  teaching  methods  which  they 
employed,  a  tentative  list  of  general  techniques  was  gradually 
evolved  by  personnel  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit.  Partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  experiment  already  reported  and  partly  from 
experience  gained  in  constructing  psychological  tests  on  abilities 
which  motion  pictures  were  especially  fitted  to  uncover,  the  list  was 
narrowed  down  to  a  special  set  of  techniques  which  seemed  to  be 
employable  with  motion  pictures  but  not  so  readily  possible,  or 
even  impossible,  with  ordinary  methods  of  instruction.  These 
methods  or  characteristics  of  motion  pictures  will  be  discussed. 

The  Overcoming  of  Spatial  and  Temporal  Difficulties ;  to  Com¬ 
prehension.  The  motion  picture  screen  can  give  an  enhanced 
representation  of  three  dimensional  space,  because  it  can  show 
motion-perspective  (Chapter  9)  and  therefore  can  sometimes  clar¬ 
ify  the  spatial  relations  of  objects.  By  animation  or  special  effects 
photography,  it  can  juxtapose  events  never  otherwise  seen  to¬ 
gether.  It  can  enlarge  movements  and  objects  too  small  to  see  by 
ordinary  vision,  and  it  can  reduce  the  size  of  movements  and 
objects  too  large  to  see  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  as 
r.torms  and  cloud  formations.  It  can  enable  the  learner  to  see 
through  solid  obstacles,  and  inside  of  operating  mechanisms.  The 
construction,  by  animated  photography,  of  moving  cross-sections 
and  of  completely  instead  of  partially  visible  cutaway  models  was 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  wartime  training  films.  By  anima¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  highlight  and  emphasize  certain  parts  or 
processes  of  a  situation  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student 
in  a  way  appropriate  to  the  verbal  description  being  given  by  the 
unseen  narrator.  In  many  ways  the  motion  picture  can  "visualize 
the  invisible."  Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  by  animation, 
or  by  slow-motion  or  time-lapse  photography,  it  is  possible  to 
modify  the  velocity  of  a  series  of  events  so  as  to  make  them  com¬ 
prehensible.  The  motion  of  a  dropped  bomb,  for  example,  can  be 
followed  slowly  and  discussed;  it  can  even  be  transposed  or 
reversed. 

The  Direct  Representation  of  Events  in  Time.  The  study  of  the 
training  film  on  Position  Firing  showed  that  "dynamic"  ideas  and 
concepts  were  better  grasped  by  the  film-trained  group  of  students. 
The  motion  picture  can  represent  how  one  thing  varies  with 
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another  directly.  It  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  graphs,  plots, 
verbal  descriptions,  or  algebraic  functions.  The  concept  of  simple 
harmonic  motion,  for  example,  can  be  grasped  from  an  animated 
diagram  in  a  moment,  whereas  a  static  diagram  would  require 
study  and  an  active  effort  of  imagination. 

The  sequence  and  pace  of  what  the  student  is  learning  to  do  can 
also  be  shown  directly  on  the  screen.  The  performance  he  is 
striving  for  is  usually  something  which  occurs  continuously  in 
time,  whether  it  be  the  firing  of  a  .50  calibre  machine  gun  or  the 
use  of  the  simplest  tools  and  mechanisms.  This  tempo  can  be 
shown  the  student  in  advance  of  actual  practice. 

The  Showing  of  Situations  From  a  Subjective  Point  of  View. 
In  the  learning  of  position  firing,  as  in  other  types  of  subject 
matter  where  the  visual  aspects  of  the  achievement  are  prominent, 
the  evidence  suggested  that  when  the  motion  picture  camera  took 
the  position  of  a  perfomier  instead  of  the  more  usual  position  of  an 
onlooker  in  the  learning  situation,  the  student  could  experience  the 
task  for  which  he  was  being  trained  as  it  appeared  "in  life.**  He 
cannot,  of  course,  get  any  kinaesthetic  sense  of  how  it  feels  to 
respond,  but  he  can  to  some  degree  see  responses  being  carried  out 
The  motion  picture  camera  can,  for  example,  show  hands  in  action ; 
i(  can  represent  motion  of  the  learner  or  locomotion  from  place  to 
place;  it  can  draw  back  or  move  forward  or  shift  the  direction  of 
view  as  a  performer  would  shift  his  position  and  the  direction 
of  his  eyes ;  it  can  take  a  priviledged  point  of  view  of  the  scene. 
The  imitation  of  “being  there  and  doing  it”  is  of  course  imperfect, 
but  a  surprising  degree  of  realism  is  possible  for  a  skillful  anima¬ 
tion  artist  or  cameraman.  The  student  who  looks  at  the  screen 
tends  to  become  a  participant  in  the  action  represented. 

Vicarious  Practice  or  Reinforcement  of  Right  and  Wrong  Acts. 
Most  important  of  all  instructional  techniques,  because  it  is  so 
fundamental  to  the  learning  process,  is  the  capacity  of  the  screen 
to  portray  the  consequences  of  correct  and  incorrect  actions.  The 
student  absorbed  in  a  motion  picture  can  go  through  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  committing  all  the  errors  he  is  ever  likely  to  make,  and  in 
the  end  experience  a  kind  of  vicarious  triumph  by  seeing  the  prob¬ 
lem  solved  or  the  task  done  in  the  right  way.  lie  can  make  all  the 
wrong  choices  and  then  the  right  choices,  in  advance,  and  without 
risk,  in  each  case  his  reaction  being  differentially  reinforced  by 
the  visible  failure  of  the  wrong  ones  and  the  success  of  the  right 
ones. 

The  operation  of  vicarious  reinforcement  in  motion  pictures 
depends  on  the  tendency  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  action. 
It  can  be  enhanced  by  the  subjective  use  of  the  camera  as  described 
above.  But  it  can  also  be  induced  in  quite  a  different  way — one 
which  is  more  familiar  to  moviegoers  in  general.  A  dramatic  story 
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•  also  tends  to  make  the  onlooker  participate  in  the  action  if  its  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  someone  with  whom  he  tends  to  identify  himself.  The 
adventures  of  this  character  are  sympathetically  experienced  by 
moviegoer  or  the  student.  His  mistakes  and  his  triumphs  are 
ariously  felt — sometimes  with  great  vividness.  It  is  probably 
in  this  broad  sense  that  fictional  movies  may  be  said  to  teach, 
whatever  the  “truth”  of  the  teaching.  Consistent  use  was  made 
of  this  dramatic  method  in  the  training  films  made  by  the  AAF 
Motion  Picture  Unit.  The  hero  was  portrayed  as  forgetting  to 
use  oxygen  on  a  flight  at  high  altitude,  losing  consciousness,  and 
coming  close  to  disaster;  or  failing  to  make  a  preflight  check  of 
his  airplane  and  crashing;  or  falling  in  with  a  girl  under  romantic 
circumstances  and  through  carelessness  becoming  diseased;  or 
firing  with  improper  deflection  at  an  enemy  fighter  and  getting  no 
results,  but  later  firing  correctly  and  seeing  his  enemy  go  down. 
The  dramatic  build-up  to  these  incidents  was  frequently  elaborate, 
and  the  consequences  of  doing  the  right  and  the  wrong  thing  were 
shown  with  vividness  and  realism.  The  element  of  adventure  and 
dramatic  incident  was  incorporated  in  so  many  of  these  pictures 
that  they  were  criticized  by  those  who  held  that  exposition  and 
non-fictional  treatment  were  in  some  cases  preferable.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  was  usually  carried  out  in  terms  of  whether  the 
entertainment  value  of  such  films  was  an  important  consideration. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  real  value  of  dramatization  in  educa¬ 
tional  films  is  not  entertainment  as  such,  but  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  identification  toith  a  protagonist  and  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  his  failures  and  successes. 

Personalization  of  Abstract  Ideas.  The  motion  picture  offers 
even  greater  scope  for  cartooning,  and  caricaturing,  especially  in 
the  case  of  animation  photography,  than  do  other  media.  Com¬ 
mercial  films  are  full  of  stereotypes,  the  actors  themselves  become 
“typed,”  and  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  animated  type- 
characters  of  Disney.  Such  cartoon  characters  find  application  to 
education  films  in  being  used  to  represent  or  stand  for  abstract 
ideas.  The  concept  of  “lift,”  a  force  which  maintains  an  airplane 
in  flight,  or  the  idea  of  an  electron  as  it  flows  through  a  circuit,  ’ 
may  be  personified  by  animation  and  the  action  of  the  abstract 
force  or  of  the  theoretical  particle  may  be  shown  by  humanized 
actions  of  the  cartoon  characters.  The  “lift”  is  seen  pushing  up 
on  the  wings  and  the  “electrons”  are  seen  scampering  around  the 
circuit.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  cartooning  of  these 
ideas  makes  them  memorable,  and  that  the  humanizing  of  the 
action  makes  it  understandable.  But  the  cost  is  frequently  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  abstract  ideas  and  the  action.  Action  and 
force  are  also  sometimes  visualized  in  animated  training  films  not 
by  personifying  them  but  by  devices  such  as  pulsing  arrows, 
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symbolic  bolts  of  lightning,  and  the  like.  Such  techniques  can  be, 
at  their  best,  vivid  and  impressive,  but  the  learning  which  results 
may  well  be  insufficiently  abstract 

Comic  Emphasis .  Teachers  are  aware  of  the  value  of  comic 
illustrations  and  humorous  incidents  in  ordinary  teaching;  all  that 
the  film  can  add  is  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  situations  and  charac¬ 
ters.  Since  commercial  film  makers  have  a  great  facility  at  such 
portrayal,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  wartime  films  would 
utilize  comedy  wherever  possible.  They  did  so,  frequently  to  the 
extent  of  being  entertaining  or  amusing  to  persons  having  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  film.  Sometimes,  as 
in  “Position  Firing,"  the  comic  misadventures  were  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  instruction  and  emphasized  a  point  which  ordinary 
exposition  probably  could  not  have  done.  In  too  many  other  films, 
however,  the  humor  was  introduced  simply  for  “comic  relief,"  and 
was  therefore  extraneous  to  the  instruction.  At  its  worst  it  was 
merely  “cute."  Comic  emphasis  is  probably  a  genuine  technique  of  ’ 
instruction  but  comic  relief  is  at  best  a  principle  of  showmanship. 

Weaknesses  of  (he  Motion  Picture  Medium  for  Instruction 

There  are  limitation  to  the  motion  picture  as  a  teaching  method 
as  well  as  opportunities.  Assuming  that  a  film  is  to  be  presented  as 
a  teaching  session  with  the  voice  of  the  narrator  temporarily 
taking  over  the  function  of  the  classroom  teacher,  the  comparisons 
that  can  be  made  are  not  all  in  its  favor.  It  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  students  are  better  motivated  by  and  more  interested  in  a 
film,  but  this  claim  is  meaningless  since  the  result  will  depend  on 
how  stimulating  the  teacher  is  with  whom  the  film  is  compared. 
With  respect  to  the  opportunity  for  repetition,  motion  pictures 
have  no  greater  capacity  than  classroom  teaching — probably  less — 
for  promoting  learning.  An  instructor  can  go  over  the  same 
material  in  different  ways,  but  the  film  cannot.  With  respect  to 
the  optimum  distribution  or  spacing  of  learning  periods  the  film 
is  in  the  same  category  as  classroom  sessions.  With  respect  to 
the  organization  of  the  material  to  be  taught,  the  educational  film 
writer  and  the  classroom  teacher  face  the  same  problem,  and 
neither  has  any  advantage  over  the  other. 

In  certain  respects,  the  film  is  probably  definitely  inferior  to 
classroom  teaching.  It  involves,  as  ordinarily  used,  a  loss  in  the 
personal  relationship  between  student  and  teacher — a  loss  of  the 
active  attitude  which  a  good  instructor  can  elicit  from  a  class 
merely  by  standing  in  front  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  opportunity 
for  discussion,  for  asking  questions,  and  for  the  personal  give  and 
take  between  student  and  instructor,  the  film  is  at  a  considerable  ^ 
disadvantage.  With  respect  to  activities  by  the  students  such  as* 
writing,  taking  notes,  and  making  responses  to  questions,  the  film 
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is  also  at  a  disadvantage,  although  this  could  be  mitigated  to  some 
extent  if  the  films  were  designed  to  do  so. 

Implication* 

The  motion  picture  medium  possesses  opportunities  for  teaching 
which  are  superior  to  ordinary  methods  or  even  not  possible  for 
them.  It  also  possesses  limitations  and  weaknesses  as  compared 
with  them.  If  educational  films  are  to  be  produced  to  compete  with 
classroom  teaching,  as  seems  likely,  the  opportunities  should  be 
known  and  explored,  and  the  limitations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

AAF  training  films  during  the  war  were  for  the  most  part 
written  in  the  form  of  scripts  by  professional  screen  writers  and 
supervised  by  motion  picture  producers.  The  instructors  who 
were  to  me  the  films  were  represented  6nly  by  a  “technical  adviser” 
for  any  given  production,  the  title  being  the  same  as  was  customary 
in  commercial  studios.  The  experience  which  the  writers  brought 
to  this  task  was  principally  gained  from  the  writing  of  screenplays. 
This  situation  was  inevitable,  since  script  writing  was  an  art  with 
which  few  educators  were  familiar.  But  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  training  films  somewhat  more  like  screenplays  and  somewhat 
less  like  teaching  sessions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  differences  of  opinion  over  entertainment  value,  dramatiza¬ 
tion,  or  exposition,  and  the  use  of  comedy  arose  from  this  situation. 

The  implication  of  this  situation  for  future  production  of  in¬ 
structional  films  is  that  teachers  and  screen  writers  need  to  collab¬ 
orate.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  something  about  the  writing 
of  a  motion  picture  script  and  should  learn  to  visualize  what  can 
and  cannot  be  shown  on  the  screen.  The  screen  writer  needs  to 
know  something  more  about  the  practical  problems  of  teaching 
and  to  acquire  a  realistic  sense  of  how  much  he  can  count  on  the 
spontaneous  attention  of  a  student  audience.  Both  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  opportunities  and  limitations  of  the  medium  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  method. 


Appendix  A 

CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  (LECTURE)  ON 
POSITION  FIRING 

[Lantern  slides  accompanying  text  are  indicated  by  the  numbers  from 
1  to  19.] 

You  are  here  today  to  listen  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  position 
firing.  Pay  close  attention  to  what  is  said  because  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  you  will  be  given  an  examination  to  determine  how 
much  you  have  learned.  Furthermore,  at  some  time  during  your 
cadet  training,  if  you  plan  to  be  either  a  bombardier,  navigator,  or 
fighter  pilot,  you  will  have  to  learn  this  subject  in  greater  detail, 
and  you  will  benefit  at  that  time  by  whatever  you  can  remember  of 
what  is  said  ihis  (morning — afternoon.) 

This  will  be  the  story  of  “position  firing" — as  far  as  we  know 
it  now.  The  most  interesting  chapters  are  still  to  be  written  by 
flexible  gunners  in  combat— The  need  for  the  system  arose  as 
questions  in  the  minds  of  combat  air  crews  regarding  their  own 
inability  to  shoot  down  enemy  fighters  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  them.  Here  is  how 
“position  firing"  answers  those  questions. 


What  is  “position  firing”? 

Position  firing  is  a  system  by  which  an  aerial  gunner  is  able  to 
take  and  maintain  proper  deflection  (lead)  in  firing  at  an  enemy, 
fighter.  In  other  words  it  is  a  method  of  aiming  which  takes  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  forward  motion  of  the  plane  in  which 
the  gunner  is  situated,  the  motion  of  the  target,  and  the  flight  path 
of  attacking  aircraft. 

Is  position  firing  a  complete  firing  system? 

No,  it  is  not.  Position  firing  assumes  that  the  enemy  fighter  is 
following  a  curve  of  pursuit  on  the  gunner’s  own  ship.  Practice 
in  position  firing  will  develop  the  ability  of  the  gunner  to  deal  with 
fighters  making  attacks  on  his  own  ship  or  element  only.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  fighter  is  easiest 
to  hit,  because  the  pursuit  curve  is  a  predictable  path.  Also  the 
fighter  is  not  dangerous  to  the  gunner's  ship  or  clement;  i.  e., 
cannot  fire  on  it  with  much  chance  of  hitting  it  consistently,  unless 
he  is  following  a  curve  of  pursuit.  It  is  the  estimate  of  combat  gun¬ 
ners  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  enemy  fighters  knocked 
down  are  following  such  tactics.  The  other  flight  paths  which  the 
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fighter  may  follow  while  not  attacking  the  gunner’s  ship  are  so 
varied  that  they  arc  practically  beyond  the  ability  of  the  very  best 
gunner  to  hit.  So  we  needn't  be  concerned  with  them. 

Every  enemy  fighter  is  dangerous  and  needs  watching,  but  he 
becomes  really  dangerous  only  when  he  starts  a  direct  attack  on 
you.  This  is  also,  however,  the  time  when  he’s  easiest  to  hit.  A 
fighter  plane  has  fixed  guns,  all  facing  forward.  To  aim  his  guns, 
the  pilot  must  aim  his  plane.  The  fighter  coming  in  to  attack  you 
must  keep  aiming  at  the  spot  where  you  will  be  by  the  time  his 
bullets  get  there.  If  he  aimed  directly  at  you,  he  would  miss  com¬ 
pletely  because  by  the  time  his  bullets  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
he’s  aiming,  your  plane  would  have  moved  on  ahead  and  the  bullets 
would  pass  behind  you.  The  exception  to  this  statement,  as  will 
be  mentioned  again  later,  is  when  the  fighter  comes  at  you  either 
directly  from  behind  or  from  directly  ahead  of  you. 

Ix*t’s  look  at  an  illustration.  (1)  In  order  to  keep  aiming  at  the 
spot  where  you  will  be  by  the  time  his  bullets  get  there,  (in  other 
words,  to  maintain  the  correct  lead  over  a  period  of  time)  the 
fighter  must  fly  in  a  curved  path,  called  the  pursuit  curve.  As  he 
flics  along  this  curve,  he  appears  to  slide  in  toward  your  tail. 
(Point  out  on  slide.)  He  must  follow  this  pursuit  curve,  which  is  a 
predictable  course,  in  order  to  hit  your  aircraft  consistently.  A 
fighter  plane  following  a  pursuit  curve  can  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  he  will  appear  to  you  to  be  coming  at  you  head-on  while 
at  the  same  time  sliding  toward  your  tail. 

Now  let’s  consider  in  detail  the  business  of  aiming  at  an  attack¬ 
ing  fighter  plane.  Believe  it  or  not,  when  a  fighter  is  making  his 
attack,  you  don’t  aim  ahead  of  him  as  in  most  other  shots.  You 
always  aim  a  little  bit  back,  between  him  and  the  tail  of  your  own 
plane,  because  the  forward  speed  and  direction  of  your  plane  is 
imparted  to  the  speed  and  direction  of  your  bullets.  Look  at  this 
diagram.  (2) 

The  plane  is  moving  to  the  right  at  a  speed  of  approximately  225 
m.  p.  h.  If  you  aim  here  along  this  black  line,  your  bullet  will  take 
this  direction,  indicated  by  the  red  line,  immediately  upon  lea\  *g 
the  muzzle  of  your  gun,  owing  to  the  forward  motion  of  your 
plane.  Remember,  a  bullet  shot  from  a  moving  plane  keeps  the 
forward  speed  of  that  plane  as  well  as  its  own  velocity,  and  its 
direction,  too,  is  in  part  the  forward  direction  of  your  plane  as  well 
as  the  direction  in  which  you  aim.  Another  diagram  (3)  will  help 
to  make  this  entirely  clear.  The  direction  of  the  plane  is  forward 
and  to  the  right.  In  every  case,  the  black  lines  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  aim ;  the  red  lines  next  to  each  indicate  the  actual  course 
which  the  bullet  follows.  Study  the  four  firing  situations  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  drawing;  and  make  sure  that  you  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  the  principle  involved.  (Pause.) 
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If  you  make  the  mistake  of  leading  ahead  of  where  the  fighter  la 
pointing  while  he  is  shooting  at  you,  allowing  for  hit  forward 
motion  on  the  pursuit  curve,  you  will  miss,  because  you  did  not 
allow  for  the  forward  speed  your  plane  gave  to  your  bullet.  Here's 
what  would  happen.  (4) 

The  fighter  is  coming  in  here  on  his  pursuit  curve.  You  are 
going  along  in  this  direction  (to  the  right)  in  your  bomber.  If 
you  lead  ahead  of  him  here  in  your  aim,  along  the  black  line,  your 
bullet  will  travel  way  ahead  here  along  this  red  line,  owing  to  your 
own  plane's  forward  motion,  and  you  will  miss  completely. 

The  way  to  allow  for  your  forward  speed  is  to  aim  back  between 
the  attacking  fighter  and  the  tail  of  your  own  plane  at  a  point  on 
the  line  along  which  the  fighter  slides  toward  your  tail.  The 
amount  by  which  you  aim  behind  is  called  deflection,  and  you  aim 
back  toward  your  own  tail,  relative  to  the  position  of  the  fighter, 
whether  he  attacks  from  above,  below,  at  your  side,  or  even  toward, 
the  front. 

Look  at  this  drawing  of  an  attack  from  the  side.  (5) 

The  fighter  is  coming  in  at  you  from  the  left  and  to  the  rear. 
It  might  seem  that  you  should  aim  ahead  of  him  so  that  your 
bullets  will  intercept  him.  But  this  is  not  true.  Instead  you  aim 
behind  him  toward  the  direction  of  the  tail  of  your  plane — along 
the  black  line.  And  then,  because  of  the  forward  motion  of  your 
plane,  the  bullet  goes  off  here  along  this  red  line  and  intercepts 
the  fighter  at  this  point.  The  same  would  be  true  if  he  attacked 
from  above  or  below. 

Look  at  this  diagram  of  a  plane  coming  in  from  overhead.  (6) 
You  aim  back  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  tail  of  your  own  plane, 
in  order  to  hit  him  here.  (Point.)  Remember  that  this  principle  is 
an  unvarying  rule,  when  shooting  at  a  fighter  coming  at  you  in 
a  pursuit  curve.  (Show  7  and  explain.) 

A  word  about  trail  and  gravity.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  trail, 
which  is  the  drag  of  the  air  on  the  bullet,  and  gravity  do  exert 
a  deflecting  influence  which  is  important  for  some  shots,  but  not 
nearly  so  important  ns  the  correction  you  must  make  for  your 
own  plane’s  forward  speed.  All  the  deflections  that  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  few  minutes  have  been  corrected  for  trail  and 
gravity. 

Now,  let's  sec  exactly  how  you  must  aim  to  get  the  fighter  before 
he  gets  you.  The  amount  of  the  deflection  that  you  make  in  your 
aim  depends  upon  the  direction  from  which  the  fighter  attacks. 
You  must  learn  to  recognize  just  4  key  directions  which  the  fighter 
may  assume  and  then  learn  the  proper  amount  of  deflection  for 
each.  (8)  Each  of  these  key  directions  is  at  a  certain  angle  to  the 
line  of  flight  of  the  bomber,  either  90°,  (point)  45°,  (point)  22V*j*. 
(point)  or  1 1  (point).  You  will  notice  that  each  angle  is 
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exactly  half  the  size  of  the  next  largest  one.  But  these  four  direc¬ 
tions  are  not  just  simple  straight  lines  like  forward,  backward, 
above,  or  below.  Because  your  aircraft  is  suspended  in  midair, 
any  forward  or  backward  direction  may  be  considered  to  include 
a  circle  or  cone  that  goes  completely  around  your  plane.  Look  at 
this  illustration  (9)  and  I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  you.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  one  you  just  saw,  except  that  the  four  directions  are 
continued  all  the  way  around  the  ship.  These  cones  and  the  circle 
around  the  middle  of  the  plane  may  be  numbered,  and  used  as 
your  four  key  directions  in  aiming.  The  center  one  is  numbered  3, 
these  two  (which  are  similar  but  opposite)  are  2,  these  1,  and 
these  Y>.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  amount  of  deflection  you  must 
allow  in  aiming  at  fighters  approaching  from  each  particular  cone 
of  direction.  You  give  all  fighters  attacking  from  the  surface  of 
the  same  cone  the  same  deflection.  (10)  All  three  of  these  fighters 
(point)  are  on  direction  three  relative  to  your  bomber,  therefore, 
you  give  each  one  a  deflection  of  3,  back  toward  the  direction  of 
your  own  tail.  Both  of  these  fighters  are -approaching  on  cone  2; 
therefore  you  would  give  either  one  of  them  a  deflection  of  2  in 
aiming,  back  toward  the  tail  of  your  own  ship.  Let's  look  con¬ 
cretely  at  some  examples  of  just  exactly  which  direction  your 
deflection  would  take.  Let’s  work  on  direction  three — the  three 
planes  on  the  white  circle  of  attack  direction.  How  about  this  top 
one?  Which  direction  should  your  deflection  take?  Would  you  aim 
above  him,  below  him,  or  to  one  side  of  him  in  order  to  allow  for 

the  forward  motion  of  your  own  plane?  Anybody? . You 

should  aim  to  the  left  of  him  on  this  drawing,  because  your  rule 
states  that  the  deflection  in  your  aim  must  be  back  along  the  line 
which  the  fighter  follows  in  sliding  in  toward  the  tail  of  your  ship 
and  in  the  direction  of  your  tail.  Also  you  can  see  that  the  forward 
motion  of  your  plane  is  going  to  throw  your  bullet  this  way 
(show) ;  so  you  must  aim  in  the  opposite  direction,  back  this  way 
(show)  or  to  the  left  of  him  to  allow  for  it 
Now,  how  about  this  one  here  on  the  side?  Picture  yourself 
here  substituting  for  the  waist  gunner.  The  fighter  is  flying 

toward  you.  On  which  side  do  you  aim?  Anyone? . You  aim 

to  the  right  of  him  (remember,  we’re  speaking  from  your  point  of 
view,  watching  from  the  bomber).  In  other  words,  you  aim  here 
(point),  back  toward  the  tail  of  your  ship.  • 

Take  the  one  below  for  a  last  example.  You  aim  hero  (point), 
to  allow  for  the  *act  that  your  own  forward  motion  is  going  to 
throw  the  bullet  forward  this  way  (show)  to  hit  him.  The  same 
holds  for  this  plane  in  cone  2.  You  aim  above  him — toward  the 
direction  of  your  own  plane’s  tail.  Or,  for  this  one  coming  from 
behind,  you  aim  below  him — here.  (Explain  straight-ahead  and 
astern  shots  at  this  point) 
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Two  more  problems  must  be  considered :  first,  how  to  recognize 
the  four  key  directions,  and  second,  the  amount  of  deflection  to  be 
used  in  aiming  at  fighters  approaching  from  each  of  those  direc¬ 
tions.  .  (9)  One  of  the  directions — the  one  that  we  have  designated 
as  number  3 — can  be  used  as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
others.  This  direction  is  a  circle  surrounding  the  plane  at  a  90* 
angle — straight  out,  above,  below,  to  the  sides,  or  in  between  any 
of  these,  around  this  central  circumference. 

Direction  number  2  is  halfway  between  number  three  and  the 
nose  or  tail  of  your  plane,  or  an  angle-off  of  45°.  Number  one  is 
in  turn  halfway  between  number  two  and  the  nose  or  tail  of  your 
plane,  or  an  angle  off  of  22  Vi*.  Lastly,  the  direction  designated  as 
Vi,  this  one  here  (point),  or  here  (point),  is  halfway  between 
number  one  and  the  ends  of  your  plane,  or  an  angle-off  of  11  Vi*. 
These  can  be  remembered  easily  because  each  is  just  one-half  of 
the  next  larger  one,  with  90°,  the  largest  one,  as  a  base  point  from 
which  to  estimate.  In  actual  practice,  you  have  to  get  a  sort  of 
feeling  for  these  positions  or  directions,  since  it  is  impracticable 
to  remember  them  in  terns  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  angle- 
off,  that  is,  the  angle  of  approach  of  an  attacking  fighter. 

Now,  finally,  we  must  consider  the  amount  of  deflection  used  in 
aiming  at  fighters  coming  in  from  these  key  directions  and  how 
this  amount  is  estimated. 

(11)  In  your  sight,  the  deflection  is  the  horizontal  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  bead  or  pipper  in  the  center  and  the  fighter.  (Show) 
The  amount  of  deflection  is  measured  in  rads  (a  contraction  from 
the  word  “radius”),  which  is  simply  the  distance  from  the  pipper 
in  the  center  to  the  edge  of  the  ring.  This  drawing  shows  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  rad  and  deflection. 

You  must  be  able  to  estimate  mentally  the  number  of  rads  from 
the  center-bead  of  your  sight  to  the  enemy  plane.  In  this  drawing 
the  deflection  is  three  rads.  This  is  the  amount  of  deflection  you 
would  use  when  the  fighter  is  coming  in  from  cone  3,  the  central 
circle  about  the  plane.  You  must  also  be  able  to  estimate  two,  one, 
and  one-half  rads,  the  amount  of  deflection  to  be  used  for  planes' 
approaching  from  cones  2,  1,  and  Yz  respectively,  either  front  or 
rear. 

The  following  drawings  show  the  exact  deflection  for  each  of 
the  4  cones.  The  success  of  the  mission  and  the  lives  of  the  crew 
depend  on  whether  you  spot  the  cone  from  which  he  attacks  and 
use  the  correct  deflection.  (Show  12,  13,  14,  and  15  with  appro¬ 
priate  explanatory  comments.) 

You  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  cones  are  not  actually 
separate,  discreet  intervals  in  space.  The  fighter  docs  not,  of 
course,  jump  from  one  cone  to  another,  but  rather  moves  continu- 
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ously  from  one  to  another.  When  a  fighter  flies  an  attack  curve, 
he  always  slides  in  toward  your  tail.  (16) 

A  rear  attack  begun  on  cone  2  (point)  moves  toward  cone  1. 
Front  attacks  from  cone  1  move  toward  cone  2,  etc.  When  you 
make  your  deflection  back  toward  the  tail  of  your  plane,  it  is 
along  this  line  of  apparent  motion  of  the  fighter. 

As  the  fighter  slides  from  one  cone  to  another,  you  must  adjust 
your  deflection  toward  the  value  for  the  new  cone. 

When  the  fighter  comes  in  range  (about  600  yards),  start  firing* 
with  a  2-second  burst.  To  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  fighter  moves 
from  one  cone  toward  another  during  this  time,  you  must  let  the 
fighter  drift  in  your  sight  *4  rad  toward  the  bead  or  pipper  for 
attacks  behind  the  beam,  and  V->  rad  away  from  the  pipper  for 
attacks  forward  of  the  beam. 

Here’s  a  picture  of  what  happens  on  an  attack  behind'the  beam. 
(17)  Notice  how  the  gunner  allows  the  fighter  to  drift  in  toward 
the  central  pipper  on  his  sight  as  the  fighter  moves  from  one  cone 
toward  another,  sliding  in  toward  the  tail  of  the  bomber. 

After  an  initial  2-second  burst  of  fire,  check  your  aim  and  deflec¬ 
tion  and  then  fire  another  2-second  burst.  By  this  time  the  fighter 
will  probably  be  in  his  break-away,  having  finished  his  attack.  Or 
better  yet,  by  this  time  he  will  be  going  down  in  flames. 

The  number  of  rads  deflection  which  you  should  use  is  not 
affected  by  range.  If  you  need  a  three-rad  deflection  to  hit  a 
fighter  at  600  yards,  you  need  the  same  three-rad  deflection  at  300 
yards,  as  long  as  the  fighters  at  these  two  different  ranges  are  on 
the  same  cone,  or  angle  of  approach. 

Look  at  this  drawing  (18).  You  use  a  three-rad  deflection  for  a 
fighter  on  this  cone  (which  is  a  90°  angle  of  approach),  whether 
he’s  out  here  at  600  yards  (point)  or  in  here  at  three  hundred. 
(Point).  This  is  based  on  the  simple  proposition  of  similar  tri¬ 
angles.  The  angle  is  the  same,  whatever  the  range,  a.°  long  as  he 
stays  in  the  same  cone.  Therefore,  the  deflection  is  the  same.  All 
these  deflections  that  have  been  mentioned  apply  to  a  225  m.  p.  h. 
true  air  speed  for  the  bomber  and  325  m.  p.  h.  for  the  fighter. 

Remember  these  two  simple  rules: 

First,  when  the  fighter  has  started  his  attack  on  you,  aim  a  little 
backward  between  him  and  the  tail  of  your  own  plane,  to  allow  for 
your  forward  motion. 

Second,  spot  what  cone  he  is  on,  and  use  the  correct  amount  of 
deflection  for  this  angle  of  approach.  (Slide  number  19) 

The  success  of  the  mission  and  the  lives  of  the  ci*9W  may  at  some 
time  depend  on  your  gunnery.  If  you  learn  and  use  the  simple 
directions  presented  in  this  discussion  of  position  firing,  you  can 
depend  on  your  ability  to  shoot  from  the  sky  any  fighter  which 
attacks  you. 
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Appendix  B 


INVENTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TEST  FILMS 

(IC-nun.  sound  prints  on  Air  at  Department  of  Records  and  Analysis,  School  of  Aviation  Mott, 
cine,  Randolph  Field.  Tex.,  and  in  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon.  llg.  AAF,  Washington.  D.C.J 


Ntm*  •/  frsf 


Running  film 
lim*  iirolert 
fminulrt)  So, 


l Mm t Ion  of  arpotire* 


Motion  Picture  P  ranch,  Air  Tech, 
nlral  Service  Command,  Wright 
FlrM,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

M  Pit.  AT  SC,  Wright  Held.  Ohio. 

Do. 

AAF  Motion  Plcturo  Unit,  Culver 
City.  Calif. 

Dr|>t.  of  Record*  A  Analysis, 
School  of  Aviation  Medicines 
IUndoi|>h  Flrlil,  Texas. 

AAFMPU.  Culver  City.  Calif. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

MPR.  ATSC,  Wilght  Field.  Ohio. 

Do. 

AAKMPU,  Culver  City.  Calif. 


MPB.  ATSC.  Wright  Field.  Ohio. 
Mo  negative  In  existence. 

No  negative  In  existence. 

AAFMPU.  Culver  City.  Calif. 

Do. 
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